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Preface 


X. 1 twac inokina for a book about ethics 

One day, a year or two ago I was looking ^ interesting 

‘social'pSsophy!' anthropology “^."Tborra't wo^ explain 
or humanities study. 1 hoped to find -la.-ical and modern 

what ethics is about, give something so ' moral philos- 

theories, and set out some opinions of c P relation between 
ophers. Something that might try to sho Interest people 

ethical theory and the problems , nould not find such 

fipnpraiiv^— wsr lov@. dsalh. social chanQS* • 

a book. There were plenty of noil '^[’checked through 

ings in ethics, but 1 was not hunting for th . 
solid old texts and sharp new linguistic '“n 3 one who 

quite the right thing. 1 forget what I finally gave to the one wno 

wanted the book in the first place. I 

Then, greatly daring, 1 Moom's 

could not find. For inspiration 1 reread ■ . /„s(;ae and 

Ethica, following this up by John Rawls s (Y„y|tare books; 

a bit of Pascal. Then 1 read three P°P“'®:j° 7 ,'"red to me 
already their messages seemed a little Pa ■ ,,,„ ,„tions from 
that it might be fun to use examples and illustrationsjom 

imaginative literature, as well as from popu „_(,ent “morals” 
Illustrate ethical points. The Senerously wide concept 
(basically. It means the same as "ethics") 'iX^^apout 

ing from ethical theory to f ®"^^,3"3a"people 

right and wrong, good and bad, and the countless ways p 

have of loving and killing each other, as we 

spoiling Nature. , ^ . ,p-aii what 

When my writing was nearly done, ' P^PP . | oj 

Kant thought of popular ethics books. He . ^ popular 

them: "One need only look at the essays ,ion and 

taste favors. One will sometimes meet with . . . P 
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sometimes happiaess, here moral feeling, there fear of God, a little 
of this end a little of that m a marvelous mixture'' "Except tor 
the fear of God, this was uncomfortably close to my book But 
then, some people good enough to read what 1 had written said 
encouraging things there was a good chance It would Interest 
the general reader, be useful to students of Left, Right, and Middle, 

It d/d r 0 Sd as if the author had really enjoyed getting the "mar- 
velous mixture ’ together The last Is true enough It was fun to 
work In Aristotle with Austin Sartre with Kant, Marcuse with Mill, 
Nietzsche with Gide, Thoreau with Well, and to discuss duty and 
pleasure, “ought* and “Is," the way of reason and the life of 
feeling 

There was some temptation to exploit the Watergate case for 
ethical examples, but apart from a brief early allusion and a 
footnote to the last chapter, this was resisted The widespread 
reaction to the Watergate scandal, however, did seem to illustrate 
a public tendency to demand more continuity between personal 
and political morality, a tendency discussed In Chapter 12 
I would like to thank my colleagues at Barnard and Columbia 
who helped me Mary Mothersill and Loren Graham read the 
entire manuscript, 1 could not have done without their comments 
and criticism Patricia Graham was particularly helpful In criticiz- 
ing the third part of the book and gave me much useful periodical 
literature Onora Nell advised on Kant s moral philosophy and 
Beryl Levy (of Hofstra University) on morals and law Thanks too 
to David Pinkwas and the stalf of Iho Bethpage Public Library 


J G B 



"What Is ethics?" 

"Ethics?" asked Alyosha, wondering. 

"Yes; is it a science?" 

"Yes, there Is such a science ... but ... I confess 
1 can't explain to you what sort of science it Is." 

Dostoyevsky, The Brothers Karamazov 



Ethics 
and Morals 



Introduction 


tions of the kind: what is “moral” or ’ '^“"^“"orgoals 

cide what Is "right" and what is wr g • for? Such 

are good, worthwhile, '’“^g'’,everish and excited way, 

discussions are often carried on ® . jg, iggue close 

especially when the subject is some g g, 

to the hearts of those talking about it H including 

“national Interest" for a country to ^'gliinV Is it 

bombing planes, to this or „a„io'|n their skins? Is 

wrong to beat baby seals to death and classmates? 

It right for a college girl *° ,aKe marijuana? Alcohol? 

Is it wrong to persuade pay (or work he did 

LSD? Heroin? Is it right for a worker fo take p y 
not do? Is it wrong for a student to cheat on an exam^.^^^,^^^ 

about a radical-group leader who proc ai violate the lives 

“Pigs (policemen) are depraved X 'akfnq the life 

Of human beings, and there is finical party planting 

of a pig”? What about agents of one Pf ^3 ^en the 

espionage devices in 13 ,4 good life within the 

social and economic system we have, svstem ex- 

reach of all who are growing “P p gnd withhold it from 

tend the opportunity of a good life to s yyp , 13 (pat 

others-and does that make the system 33330? 

so-called good life? Does the ®°"®®P' ^ 3 right to it? And 

What makes people think that words “right" and 

Is there only one good life? What do the words rig 

“wrong," “good" and “bad" mean? ^ colons is nearly 

To call tor reason and cool heads in sm-P ^ ® orinciples ex- 
useless. To ask the participants to nnrverse Ethics books 

plained in an ethics book would be aim P ^ 
usually do not answer questions about what the best 
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what are “right ’ relations between humans They do not usua y 
enter substantively into questions of love- and war-maWng, adul- 
tery, parent honoring, revolution, swindling, suicide, and spiritual 
courage Those men and women we cait morahsfs (they may or 
may not teach within a religious tradition) often do deal directly 
with such questions They will exhort us to act or not to act In 
this or that particular way hold up to us an ideal of life to imi- 
tate But writers of books on ethics are usually not moralists, 
they are usually ethical theorists They like to raise questions 
about what is meant by ‘good’ or “right’ or “ought” They 
analyze concepts like “pleasure” and ' duty ’’ They try to find 
out from what grounds or axioms moral judgments are derived 
People who are hotly involved In moral discussions are apt to 
find such inquiries rather abstract and not to the point For this 
reason ethical treatises may seem (and often truly are) rather 
dull For example, most ethics books try to classify various 
theories of moral philosophy, and the effect on the reader may 
range from bewilderment to boredom Yet if ethics is a science 
(In the sense that we may call any ordered body ol knowledge 
a science) some classification of theories is necessary as is a 
modicum of technical analysis People with strong concerns about 
moral matters grow understandably Impatient with what they 
take to be the unnecessary technicalities of ethical philosophy, 
or Indeed of any philosophy Who cares what the difference is 
between deontologlcal and teleological ethics? Between the 
categorical and the hypothetical imperative? Such distinctions 
seem no more than hairsplitting and logic chopping We are con- 
vinced, and nghtly so that we do not have to take an ethics 
course to know what is at stake in the moral situations in which 
we find ourselves But this truth has a way of leading to the nat- 
ural, though false conclusion that anybody can be an expert on 
moral philosophy just by saying what comes Into his head Claims 
that emerge from such free tor-all discussions are apt at best 
to be moralistic cliches 


' I feel it s all right to do what you want so long as it doesn t hurt 
anybody 

’ I think everybody acts from selfish motives ’ 

' 'I'hm iJ ronsT 

'‘All war Is Immoral 

I bollevo In being absolutely honest with my children ' 
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Before ,t ie fmlshed, our mqulry w.inead 

to questions about many specific classes of acts nat peep 

o, mmot.l B.' ■ ”2VrS» .PP«-"l''-" 

T, 

and biases hastily erected and inadequately defended 

The wTrd ethics comes ®"rlsto\le4^dV°e°h'^^^^^^^ 

ri‘h'e m:^nro; ^ar:- p=‘phy' 

knowing, while practical philosophy is 

doing acting or doing, that 's. ‘■’“f °[2s th^e are, if 
the best kinds of actions or actions 

any, for guiding ourselves cioal^ philo^sophy There 

Aristotle said there are two kinds of P li^g t^g 

IS ethics, which deals ‘'“®®^°"i ^° lrns the good of the 
individual, and there is politics, which close oonnec- 

state Greek philosophers w^^^rLTeLn ltmcs and politics 
tion that holds, or should hold, betw piato’s dia- 

(Today the connection seems 3""°=' t,ons about 

iogue The Republic was written to show are 

teaching the individual good cannot be — 

thrown against a wider screen the background of the state- 

which IS, or should be man ‘‘writ large ^thirc has some 

Most moral philosophers have agree ,1 

concern with ru/es-prescnbed ^®'\®rh® man conduct 

formed and '=3''®'“"'' °J’®®™®^:,"??'o,®he^rules may tell us just 
what1^do‘^n^h^s''or^haTpa^tlCUlar situation We know that rules 
have a general character 

No person shall be deprived of h.s liberty without due process 
of law 

Three strikes and the batter is out 
Male guests must wear jackets to dinner 
Promises should be kept 

The practical effect of a rule is that " ®PP"fJ°, 

The rules of baseball or cricket are designed (ideaHy) m cove 
every situation that might arise in the course of a game we o y 
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and expect others to obey the rules oi sports and games to the 
letter (What would we think o! a major league baseball player 
who, after having been struck out at the plate, asks the urnpire 
for a fourth strike because he had not had much sleep the night 
before'^) Whether moral rules are to be applied so strictly is a 
matter of disagreement among moral philosophers For example, 
some say that killing another human is always wrong, while 
others say that, while the rule "Don’t kill" should be generally 
respected, there may be particular situations In which obeying 
the rule would bring about a greater evil than breaking It would 
In any case, the rules of sports and games apply only to those 
playing the particular sport or game But the rules of ethics, 
such as "Keep promises," extend through the full range of hu- 
man conduct Consider Kant’s rule that you should act only 
so that you can will your act to become universal taw Kant 
thought that this rule extended throughout human life in every 
moral situation and that all men of goodwill, not blocked by 
ignorance, would try to obey it 


Common-Sense Ethics 

It Is true that one does not have to study moral philosophy to 
have a practical grasp of the ethical dimensions of things We 
are well aware of certain rules of conduct that we assume most 


people try to follow or at least recommend following There Is 
considerable rough agreement or consensus about the wrong- 
ness of needlessly hurting others, being a selfish beast, doing 
brutal things to children, stealing or cheating, breaking one’s 
word, plotting a person's injury or death We aspire toward good 
things ourselves, but we try to maintain a decent respect for 
the aspirations of others Most of us pick up these principles 
first from our parents, then from teachers, Inends peers, and 
other people we deal with Later we may come to see that some 
rules have a good foundation In reason and experience, others 


we may come to regard as mere prejudices that lead to stale 
practices and have no authority of their own Most of us believe 
that the growth and development of one's powers Is an important 
good As parents, we like to see children grow up and flourish We 
agree that U Is good to be all that one can be. to act and not be 
acted upon to choose and not be chosen, to make our small mark 
on the world so that at least someone — even if that someone l«4 
only outsEtves-wllI know that we have lived We speak sad?v of a 
person when we say lhal “liie has passed him by " ^ 
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on a particular issue of moral conduct f .jf/^sood^deal 
of agreement that being reasonable about it us g 
and not acting stupidly will-if « "“'^Tirdea in^with 

at least help. Most people, too. will ourselves, 

others we should remember that they a . , . ^ recognized, 

that they too have feelings ’f^ose in tough spots, that 

that a little “^^" ourre L know?hat disagree- 

a helping hand is a good thing. Of cours “common- 

ment quickly begins about the way m ;*j.gtjQns. Seif-fulfill- 
sense" principles should apply to logr) to taking 

ment can become ruthless egoism. Inte ig ---.p-p with an un- 
good care of oneself only. Compassion may ^''‘^^^"booo 

?ortunate person's self-help efforts of prachcal 

eS ag’rirenrntan^ sS' -- to reguire it if no.^s 

of ethics, the axiom from wPipP. f f® 

derive, is a question to be looked into In due course. 

Professional Ethics , . conduct 

What we call professional ethics rules. Persons in 

Of narrower scope than the more genera nrpscribed prac- 

various callings are supposed to follow certmn preserved pra 
tices for the good of their Particular profess, on. Physicians h^^^^ 
a set of professional rules, many of whi g doctor is 

rates-some are moral rules, some not A medica^Joctor^^^,, 

bound by a precept against 9‘''‘'’9 P ^ ^^,3 tarring him 
even if his patient wants it, as well y . ^ 

from advertising in newspapers. Lawyers inquirer is 

close information received from a ciien , ^ National and 

Src,rtrsT^reTam^de^e;^°a:e^ 

ethics, as have undertakers, clothing ma ^ profes- 

5.?r^a°n' oTrl^OrirnV: mokT^ -.000 
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people), the RAF Bomber Command ch\ef invited personal 
assistant, a tutor m moral philosophy at Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, to lecture to his senior officers on “the ethics of bombing 
At the end of the lecture, the RAF unit chaplain Innocently asked 
if the lecture title should not have read, “The Bombing of Ethics 


Ethics, Law, and Religion 

One reason why legislative bodies recommend codes of ethics to 
politicians and Judges is that there are many kinds of humarr 
and professional conduct that are potentially harmful but that do 
not break any law Such conduct, therefore, is often described 
not as “Illegal," but as “unethical ’ The general distinction be- 
tween the legal and the moral is similar Certain acts may be 
Judged both legally and morally wrong — robbery and murder, 
for instance Other acts that break no law may be judged morally 
wrong Still others may be illegal but not immoral The diagram 
below oversimplifies, but It shows areas of overlap as well as 
areas of distinction 


LEGAL MORAL 



Civil law and criminal law need to bo formally established by a 
duly constituted legislative body written down and promulgated 
so that the courts can use these rules to decide cases Moral 
rules do not have to be formulated In this way Violation of the 
’lEw errta’i’is sanctions, tor example, formal punishments like fine 
or Imprisonment Moral failure does not entail statutory penalties 
unless It Is at the same time a tegal breach There are many 
moral obligations such as telling the truth and keeping promises 
that are In some cases enforced by taw (e g , there are laws con- 
cerning perjury and contract violation) But In many. If not most 
cases, these are loll to Individual consciences or to the aoproval 
or disapproval of society At the same time, an act that is In- 
nocent o( moral wrong may bo lllogal For example, 1 may park 
my car In whal appears to bo a clear lono In a atrango clly and 
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be fined for it; I may forget to declare ^ 

foreign country and be jailed for it. A^ell-mtentoned (though 
not very bright) tourist recently found himself m viola 
law whl he tried to bring past United States 
of what he had innocently bought on his foreign tou 
tobacco” but which was actually hashish, in each of these cases, 
a law was broken, though nothing "immoral ’ was done. ^ 

Most world religions have sets of rules concerning 
of men toward God and toward other men. 

pear in the form of precepts, exhortations, p Tootarripnt is a 
,Lnds. The Ten Commandments ° Therefore aU 

well-known example, as is the “Golden Rul 
things whatsoever ye would that men shou seoarately 

even so to them.”* In ages past, in the ® ^^P^^fjble 

formulated body of civic rules, religious law alance 

duty, guiding moral virtue as well as ^ilf'how 

at the Old Testament and related writings at once 

this close connection. To the Jews of old, the oerson 

the Word of God, a guide to the good of the 
and a body of rules for the welfare of the ^^"^and 

the Ten Commandments (the Loal c^tec- 

false witness, for example) are clearly matt Golden 

tion as well as moral welfare. But it is hard to s “Love one 

Rule could be enforced by law. Because '^e pr P gnould 
another” is morally right, it does not follow tha 

» ... »,?• rasss 

ditlons, we may be inclined to think of the d 

right and wrong as having a religious founda i . 

logians have generally held that all good proc Qnod ” An 

who is the source of the right and identica or 

early meaning of "morally wrong" was "forbidden by God^^or 

"contrary to Divine Law." It is possible that the „hllaation or 

certain ethical appeals to duty, conscience, irmr 

Insight, had its source in the concept of the ' , ^ and 

vine Law, a notion now fading from human '=° ,nmo things 

leaving behind only the convictions that there 

that are morally wrong in thamsoivas and some things t^hm wo 

are morally obliged to do. We live In a secular ^ 

the first agnostic culture the world has known, o 

sense of sin, the Idea of wrong as breaking God s law. But tno 

continuity between the Ideas of our time and the g 
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(which takes up about sixteen hundred years of Western 
is still not wholly broken. This historical and cultural inkage re 
quently produces in us a double attUud© toward moral prmcip 
Sometimes we grant them authority in their own right. Some- 
times we appeal to their religious foundation. This dual attitude 
was illustrated by the remarks of a president of the United States 
In an address made some years ago to a group of law enforce- 
ment officers. “We must teach that we should do right because 
it is right," the president said. Yet he coupled this claim with 
the further statement that the fundamental basis of “rlghV as 
embodied In the nation’s law “was given to Moses on the Mount,’ 
that it "comes from the teaching we get from Exodus and St. 


Matthew, from Isaiah and St Paul.’’* 
in any case, whether their backgrounds are religious or not, 
most moral philosophers have agreed that ethics can be con- 
structed without immediate appeal to a religious framework. 
Kant, for example, was a good Christian, yet he produced an 
ethical philosophy that he thought was independent of any par- 
ticular religious tradition He believed his moral philosophy to 
be a practical basis of ethical doctrine to which all reasonable 
men of goodwill could agree The fact that they do not believe In 
the metaphysical assumptions of the Judeo-Dhristlan tradition 
has not stopped modern philosophers from writing valuable books 
on ethics. To an important extent it was the study of Aristotle’s 
ethical writings that convinced theologians that the science of 
ethics was really an independent study All men, by the light 
of “natural reason," they agreed, could know the principles of 
man's natural, tf not his supernatural, end or destiny. 


The Mixture of Ethical Questions 

In the course of Its long history, ethics or moral philosophy has 
become a patchwork of many different questions A number of 
separate threads have become matted together and, for this 
reason, they are very hard to pick apart. The eminerit English 
philosopher G E Moore says' 


n appears to rae that In EIMca as In all other philosophical studies the 
ditllouUtes aad dlsagraamants. ol which Its history Is lull, are mainly' due 

eurSdlr'”" Wastions, wllh- 

an wlT. '• Seslre to 
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Greek ethics provided a miscellany of questions. 

1 . is there a highest good, to which all other goods 
are subordinate? 

2 . What makes a good life? 

3 . What makes a man good or bad? 

4. What makes an action just or unjust? . 

5 . What sort of rules or guidelines are there for right action . 

6. Can that which makes a good man good be taught . 

7 . For what ends or purposes should we aim . 

So important did questions like these ^ 

phers that many of their schools claimed 'tat the ainn oMhe 
whole of philosophy should be ethical, that oye 
be a practical affair, a guide to life. The Stoics 
purpose of phiiosophy was to teach us how o 11,3 

ior their model the life of Reason. The Stoic ^er soughUhe 
causes of things in order to understand them. exalted 

himself to the will of Nature. He did not '®' 
by good fortune or cast down by ill. He noted all things mar^ 
veled at nothing. (A Stoic trace is seen in t 
"He took it very philosophically.’’) The ® oleasure 

philosophy to be a guide for life. Their ideal go . apied by 
not the satisfaction of bodily desires, but a state “f ™®® 
pain, free of anxiety, a high tranquility like the s a interest 

gods. Through the long Ages of Faith there (t,e 

in ethics as an isolated discipline. The idea , qj ^g. 

Good, constructed by Reason alone, and in P jj g^t 

ligious faith, was hard for the medievals to P 
with the growth of the universities in the ‘w®"*!’ ® . 

centuries, there developed new interest in su I Aouinas 

be developed by the "natural light of reason. ... the 
recommended Aristotle’s book on ethics and could 

ideal professor of moral philosophy would be „j man 

teach Aristotle’s text and was at the same time a good man 

In modern fimes, with Kant, we have a shift 'JJ *P® 3° 'll^'ica! 
gravity of moral philosophy that has had lasting e mnns of 

"heory The Greeks tended to think of right actions " ®ms of 
the goodness of the end or purpose of that action. g 
I eat moderately and abstain from drunkenness bee 
or purpose of such temperance Is the good of bod y 
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rigM that I vote and participate In public affairs because such 
actions have for their end the good of the state To the GreeK 
philosophers it was hard, W not Impossible, to separate me 
notion of a right action from the idea of a good man, and me 
notion of a good man from that of the good life All of . 
they thought, were part of the subiect of practical philosophy 
Even after the Renaissance, moralists thought the most effective 
way to teach right conduct was by appeal to ideal 
drawn from classical antiquity fOne reason why we may find u 
hard to read Montaigne today is his habit of endlessly cdmg 
virtuous actions from the lives of heroic Romans ) With Kant the 
interest shifted from an action being “right ’ insofar as It tends 
to a good end to the action as nght in itself To Kant the chief 
factor in the moral situation was not the end or goal to be at- 
tained, hut the moral ludgment itself Such a judgment, in his 
view, had to be completely disinleresfed to be moral As we shall 
see, Kants good man does the nght, not because It will bring 
about good ends or achievements, but because it is right, period* 
He does the right because he is under a moral obligation to 
do so, he acts rightly because it is his duty to do so Some ac- 
tions can never be morally justified no matter what their ends 
or purposes may be Lying, to Kant was always wrong 
From these shifts in ethical standpoints there has developed 
the well-known classification of moral theory with the unattrac- 
tive names we mentioned earlier Teleological ethics places stress 
on the goodness of the ends or purposes at which conduct aims 
Deonto/ogica/ ethics tinds the rightness of human action some 
where residing nearer the achon rtsetf, In the motive or Intent 
of the agent (the person acting) The fust we may call a morality 
of aspiration, it Is seen clearly m Greek philosophy, whose ethical 
Ideal IS the Good Life, one that aims at excellence and the 
fullest development of human capacities The second is a moral- 
ity of duty, concerned with what we are morally obliged to do 
fkeep promises, pay our debts, tell the truth take care of the 
child) without thinking ol the possible good to which fidelity 
to these obligations may lead Two examples will Illustrate the 
dlslinclton In ihe titsl we hear the voice of a young man who 
hoMual imlshed college and has made up his mind to break with 
Ws tamlly, his country, and his religion 

-I will tni to express mysoll In some mode ot life or an as freely as I 
CO aod a. Wholly „ 1 can Welcome O life, , go 
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for the millionth time the reality of experience and forge In the smithy of 
my soul the uncreated conscience of my race! 

In the second we listen to a woman begged by her 'over to 
leave her husband: "I wish 1 could, but I can t I 
like the words ‘moral obligation.' 1 don t either. ' 

But 1 can't get round it. 1 feel miserable, but I gave him my wo d^ 

I promised."' In the first example the ® 

in the aspiration, or in the end or goal aoP"’®'' *° ® gnjum 

flourish, to realize oneself. In the second the mora qooo*o™ 
lies closer to the decision itself. A related, though "Ot idenhcak 
distinction is often made between , an 

ethic of consequences. In the first (typified by reference 

action is judged to be right or wrong w' hob' P^^ry reference 
to its consequences. In the second (Mill, ® ' . , ’ 
tion is judged to be right or wrong insofar as it tends to p 
a desirable resu/( — general happiness, say. 

An‘'ob"ction'rthe standard presentation of epical meories 

and their classifications is sometimes raised by 

mitted to social reform. They say that ethics 1°^ ''® 

existence as an academic discipline on a stable s y 

the ultimate values of that society, 

society to exist, are unquestioned. They claim that 

dilional ethics book mirrors the values 

which the order and stability of that ‘ rpaqnn- 

cited by way of example in the usual ethics rpetnpct 

able conduct, truth-telling, promise-keeping, debt-payi S' 
for life and property, and other virtues on which ® ^ 
orderly money economy depends. For such a some V theory 
are a social and economic necessity. Traditions mnralitv 

reveals a yawning gap between private and ’ 

between Individual ethics and politics. A to 

cutoff is that it simply is not to the interest of the '"‘j' ' ^ 
have the rules of personal morality applied too c . t 

conduct of ruling class, state, or government. This c a .. . 
has been reinforced over the centuries by x „ of 

In Its teaching that a person’s ultimate good is the 
his own soul and not his need to work for a just social or ‘ 
Consider a society like that of the United States, the o j 
continues, a society that sharply separates the future op 
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white child of affluent suburban culture and a black child 
mnet city When that white child grows to collep cae the 
ditional analyses of moral concepts fn terms of the stable ''jh 
of Keeping promises, teiling the truth, paying debts, 
property, honoring life, and so on, make sense because » 

part of the social presuppositions of his class, the class tn 
holds and wields the power In that society But to the black cnna. 
now of college age (he may have long before dropped ou o 
school), the philosophical analysis of such virtues is meaningless 
because, for one thing, the child soon senses that they are part 
of a class Interest that ts not his 

This large objection raises too many questions to deal with 
In these first pages or even — adequately or satisfactorily, at 
least — In this whole book The English writer Ins Murdoch noticed 
how a certain English philosophy book she was reading revealed 
much of the values of the sheltered and stable life of the older 
British university class Contrasting it with Sartre’s philosophical 
writings, she says that the world of The Concept ot Mind was “the 
world In which people play cricket cook cakes make simple de- 
cisions, remember their childhood and go to the circus, not the 
world in which they commit sms fall in love, say prayers or join 
the Communist Party ”® The usual ethics books read in American 
colleges and universities draw much from the great British tra- 
dition of moral philosophy — Hobbes Butler Hume, Mill, Sidg- 
wlck, Moore — and from mid-twentieth-century English moral phi- 
losophers as well Many modern English philosophers wrote their 
books and papers in the context of a society they assumed to be 
stable U Is also true that the examples they chose to illustrate 
their theories often do reflect the values of that society But then 
all sorts of difficult questions arise, such as what was the extent 
of wrong and deficiency In those social values, and what avail- 
able social alternatives would have Improved matters substan- 
Jially, find what woufd we mean by 'improvement' in such a 
situation? 

Cortulnly In n slluallon ol violent social change the tradillonal 
S'! a 'cohCBp's may seem a imie arl.liclal, but 

then so do most other academic disciplines Moreover in con- 
toxls ol war, vlolonco and revolution moral vai„o. , „ . 

bo. lor a tima at least transvalued turned uovWn n f 

Polirlca. action No wonder oth.cs Ler“o:,'’''o, 'Xr^n such 
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contexts. Fortunately, revolution, war. and 

to be Infinitely extensible social phenomena. Pf .'^'33" I® 

stability have a way of coming round once 

the context of a new sociai order, sometimes in that of the chas 

tened and revised oid. 

Divisions of Inquiry .. . . j ,:i,„ r'-ni into 

Our inquiry into ethics and morals , terms’ such 

three parts. The first begins with a took ® . „eaning 

as right, good, and ought with a view to clan y 3 ,. gugs- 

In ethical argument. Then we move on to some ethical dis- 
tions that people like to raise at the beginning of 
cussions; the relation of moral values to socia ^ 

sociated problem of the relativity of morals. ^ claims 
possible "highest good" comes up. and we ex 
Of pleasure and happiness to that title, w , h ® ° ^ 

utilitarianism, or "greatest happiness" Sf d*ty 

the utilitarian ethic of consequences Is he Kan* a® ® ^ ^ 

Here we will see Kent's idea of moral worth in ^ 

question of ethical generalization and the concep P , 

The second part of our inquiry centers f ® 

ethical fulfillment of the individual person or self. The concepts 
of the good as activity and growth, as seen PV 
Dewey, serve to introduce this part of the disc s moral 

queries as to the parts played by reason nnd feel ng in moral 
judgment. Then we move on to the ®°ncept o ind v, dualism, ^a 
complex value that has played a dominant par value 

at least the last two centuries and is eg® 

scheme. We illustrate the concept of individualism no* P 

losophy but from the imaginative literature of t s ni g |_ 

twentieth centuries. The idea of individualism eads *° ®"“® 

ist ethics, with its sharp locus on the personal self as fre 

of its own acts and destiny. The existentialist rnorality of free 

dom leads us to inquiry into the old problem of free will in bo h 
Us traditional and late-twentieth-century settings. ..^^raic ” 

The third part of our inquiry moves into the area of m^ , 
Into what older philosophers used to call ‘ special c**"cc- 
we consider certain specific classes of acts, those ... . 

people tend to call morally right or wrong, to see what ethica 
principles (if any) apply to particular situations, such »= s®*® 
conduct of assorted kinds, as well as to war, capital punishmen . 
and other forms of terminating life, such as abortion, euthanasia. 
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suicide The last part oi out tout toote at today a tendency 
extend the limits o( personal morality Into broader social area 
and even to Nature itself lAWh help from Marcuse and others, 
we examine some political concepts, Including revolution an 
anarchy, then go on to the relation of science to morals and to 
the question of moral responsibility to our natural environment 
The inquiry draws to a close vinlh questions concerning the re- 
lation of personal morality to changes in religious attitudes today 

NOTES- INTRODUCTION 

1 The singular form ethic Is often used to mean a particular set of 
moral standards and values considered as a unity or whole, as (n the 
expressions * the Christian etWc/ "the Kantian ethic," or ' the work 
ethic " 

2 American Bar Association, Code of Professional Responsibility arid 
Canons of Judicial Ethics (Chicago 1969). EC 4-1 H 

3 David (rvlr\. The Destruction of Dresden (New York Holt, Rmehart & 
Winston, 1963), p 52 

4 Matt 7 12 

5 Harry S Truman reported in New York Times 16 February 1950, p 2 

6 G E Moore Principle Ethics (1903 London Cambridge University 
Press 1951), p v»l 

7 The iirst passage Is from James Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man (New York. Modem Library 1928) pp 291, 299 The 
second Is by the author In the style of Graham Greene 

8 Iris Murdoch Sartre Romanic Rationalist (Cambridge, Eng Bowes 
& Bowes 1953) p 35 The Concept of Mind Is a classic of twentieth- 
century British philosophy of mind by Gilbert Byle (London Hutch- 
inson, 1949) 
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Right 
and Good 
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Does Ethics Begin with Words? 


We might take the basic question of ethics to be What kind of 
iife is the good life?" Or we might ask- 

What ends or goals should we aim at? action toward 

What rules or guidelines are there for directing action towaro 

thcso ends? 

What good — or goods — is first and highest? 

The Greeks introduced their ethical t'^theTr 

these. But many modern -ct itself rather 

attention on the ethical judgment or the taken as 

than on good or final purposes for humans. They have taken 

typical questions of ethics: 

What is it that makes an act right or wrong? 

What kind of ethical rules shall we form . 

What is the nature of ethical judgments in which we app y 

What is the basis or foundation of duty and moral obligation . 

Some recent English and American ^^Ike tL''i'ob 

their inquiries to the meaning of ethical T^'^^y/Lhical lan- 

of ethics to be the clarification of 'h®, phi- 
guage. From this point of view, the first question of moral phi 

losophy would not read: 

What is the nature of the right and the good? 

But rather: 

What do terms such as "right” and "good," in their moral sense, 
mean? 

11 goes without saying that we use many 
“good" and "right” (or “bad" and "wrong ) to apply to things 
people do and to the people that do them: 


17 
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That was a mean thing you did 
He’s a fine man 

That was a low-down dirty trick 
The Vietnam War was immoral 

Sidney Carton performed a splendid deed of self-sacrifice 
He’s a real rat 

I find your attitude weak and poor spirited 
There s magnificence in you, Tracy 
Your action was disgraceful 

The Western imperialist bandits ate guilty of evil and devilish 
deeds 
You re sick/ 

What an unselfish thing to do! 

The assistant librarian Is a very vicious woman 


The lexicon of words and phrases that we use to convey moral 
® 'he matter simple, let us 

?xXation 


The Meaning of "Good" 

SllSoTuf omI'inn°'’'’f’" r'® 'P"®'®"' ®' 'h® Importance 

fecrsmL the^?me ofto^ra,;''’® “^"i 

vised their students alwavs to hf philosophers have ad- 

the beginning of thp.r careful to define their terms at 

procedure, though he warn'ed"thnt *'''®'°’'® aPPtoved of this 
exactness In ethical term.nTio^ *® expect the 

elusions that we look far m m ’'’® ®®®®”‘y 'h ethical con- 
meaning Of 'good" thoU 75'“' ®'®®°dtse Now, on the 
ophy that sets out three distinction in moral philos- 

terent senses of the word good ' " *® ®'’®’®''' ’ 1 '^®® 

2 ?hrgood:rpSi"'®®''r®"<®' 

3 The specifically mmal g“"J‘‘''®‘’'® "®®'' 

This three part distinction o 

ways In which we use gooS InT"'’- «®" with three 

on5th77®7. °"® Ihet keen^? '“"Sdage Usually "a 
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the one that does the job for which it is tenTy, 

is the one we would choose if our job were to cut boards y, 

easily, and smoothly. rrpam cone. “It’s 

Now take the case of a child eating a eating 

good," he says. The child does "“t J!^"ha^ eating ice 

fulfills some purpose fn'|,self Lovers find kisses 

cream is a pleasure, a joy, a good hiolooists might in- 
delightful in themselves, although cases, dis- 

sist that these things have a purpose ' nnnd. We do not 
approving elders might because ^conveniently fills 

say that a painting is good simply e 

a space on our wall or harmonizes with the coioi 

There is something good in the ,.,e pot to things. 

We apply the word “good” in the m°raljeBse. 
but to people and to what they do or lea 


So shines a good deed in a naughty wor 
Malcolm X was a good man. 

She did a great deal of good in her life. 

It was good of you to speak kindly to 'It® ^ , 

Of all the men 1 have ever known. Socrates was the best 

We see how. in each case, the person use "bad” in 

approving or praising. In the m sentences that 

the moral sense we almost invariably 
express disapproval or blame. 

Adolf Hitler was a thoroughly bad man. 


Although common usage *1'®’ V^pe^se^nse's of the word, 

between the moral sense of good and makes the moral 

it is not easy to mark off just what 'VfJl^l^facUhat usu^ 
good specifically moral a"? an acts and human re- 


good specifically moral and gooa apa human re- 

it has something to do with humans, hu ("Good dog!”), 

lations. Of course, we sometimes praise animals t 


butdo we praise them as moral beings? ^A/avs that show a 

Sometimes we use the word “9°°° ‘ . ^ Indicated 

blurring or telescoping of the three senses ^ husband,’’ 

by the ancient distinction. When we speaK heina (he fixes 

for instance, we think of someone who is a pleases, or at 

leaky faucets, brings home money), but n h 

least tries to. and is, we should hope, worthy of 
Again, sometimes we use good In a way excellence. Al 

clearly connected with utility, delight, or moral excelienc 
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ts looking at a certain painting, and remarks to his art Instructor 
"When you look at that shadow there, first it seems black, but 
when you look at it harder, you can see it’s really bottle-green ’’ 
The instructor says, "That’s good, AM” He is praising, but is it 
for the utility, the pleasure, or the moral excellence of what Al 
said or did*? Perhaps this use of good belongs to the class of 
praise we give to instances of skill exercised proficiently — as in 
the case of a fielder who catches a ball just as it is about to drop 
into the stands for a home run, or a horse and rider who take a 
difficult jump With ease In Al’s case, it may be that the instructor 
IS applying good to his developing skill in perception, the clear 
eye with which an artist or critic must look at a picture He is 
certainly praising him, and this leads to the following question 
Are there any factors common to all senses of the word "good”? 
First, there always seems to be present an element of praise or 
sLTr "O'^ething ,s good, 

and he cites The Ox- 

rofo tnglisn Dtotionary to support him 

Secce iJ'a WnT ann'n'andalion implying the 

some slandard, a matchlno-un ^.ih ®'®'n®n* ot conlormily la 
fications A good watch will koo ’’ ^ ^dributes or speoi- 
quem repairl have f nea! 

goller will have certain sk, Us and madSwT 

love even, blade ollhe grass 
Even, inch 01 the lai™a, and greens 

You ,e no“ whal “gdoTgolra,' me“ « 

'dd> square with some 
aland ^quhldals might " ""'"d, although mls- 

Quesl nn’ ®d»"®d (In tL 'do particular sets of 

?n this , ns ••rel'alm?’'. '““X P' 'do 

"real ’ . 'good resLbles ' ' ny "“'p' o'andards ) 

There Is not much dllle rence 1? ' "“ 9 " 

'"q®. II any, m the meaning ot 
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* • " "a rpal friend.” Each irripiies a 

“a good friend," “a true friend, Russian historian caiis 

matching to a standard alls him “a good Cos- 

Khmeinitsky “a true Cossack," another^calis him ^g^^ 

sack," and in each case the context . fortune, (3) was 

nitsky (1) was an adventurer, (2) was pnerov (5) had a ro- 

a tremendous horseman, (4) had tire -oanti’ties of alcohol, 
mantle imagination, and 6) consumed ^ast^ dojtit^^ 

Hare calls the two elements Pf®®®"* , , ,he term. That is, 

the evaluative and the descriptive asp (1) I am com- 

when I say “X is good,” ' ®'",^°'"^^'*'claiming'that X squares 
mending or approving X and nualitles. In some usages 

up to a certain set of characteristic q descriptive 

Of good the evaluative factor may be weak and^ „ 

element strong. When I say ® ^ distances are clearly 

that the map is easy to read, *'’®/°®^® ® "“pdatory or praise fac- 
marked, and so on. Sometirnes b m ^ 

tor has the upper hand, as m the o p|. 3 i 5 g 

is a good boy. But in a®'®® ®®®®® .^gn some chocolate pud- 
or description. Suppose a child is g .^That’s goodl” Is he 
ding. He lakes a spoonful, smiles. ^"Vm^n Tm en/oy/^ff »"? 
commending the pudding? ^r does comes up to some 

Does his statement imply that the p squares with 

standard? We might claim that the pudd mg ®' '®®®‘ pre- 

the characteristics of chocolate puddmg^ b® 3333 

viously. But suppose we give him _ nood!" Where is the 

nor tasted before and he says “That’s good!” in 

descriptive or standard-matching element in Thats g 

this case? ^3 distinguish the moral 

A more important question IS, Ho , ^3 pgvg already 

good from the good as useful or p .. have claimed 

touched on this; a long line of P^"°=°';g®,hings. “A good 

that the moral good applies to Perso , ^ transports 

chronometer" keeps accurate tinrie f S®®^ ,gn. But we 

us quickly, comfortably, and ®®'®'V _g,ers and aircraft as 
do not on that account praise chronometers an 

morally good beings; they are '"=' 1 ;® nrfmarily a means 

themselves. The good of a glass of «'"®'®"°3'P;r for itself, not 
to an end; the discriminating diner enjoys t ne ,3 

as a means of getting tipsy. But wmes ‘°° ®^® ;3|°,i ^ns be- 
Questions of moral good seem to have aay mat 

tween human beings as human beings. This is 
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science and technology are unrelated to morals If we grant 
that morality has something to do with human good, science 
has moral implications For science can be used to make a bad 
human situation (disease, famine, poverty) less bad, or to make 
the good better But the uses of science and technology are 
under the control of people Only people, not things, says Kant, 
can be truly moral agents Only the actions of persons can be 
judged morally right or wrong, the moral “ought” applies to hu- 
man beings Now it is easy to agree that we approve of acts 
aimed at moral good, but it is very hard to say just what it is we 
are approving when we approve of something In the moral realm 


“Right” and "Ought", 

Tentative Criteria of the Moral Act 

Corresponding to the distinction between the usual senses of 
ih^ mA n difference between the specifically moral and 

dki,r. '"dillerent senses of the terms right and wrong The 
Sometimes blurred, but often 
Sie wronn absolutely 

to tear sc,n« ,h» " f bh.ps The right way Is 

waSnf^u “'“"9 “'"'bd line" If I am 

Sr? mav ..Yr'"' ^ 9®'"' b P'by 

right— a little b®* doing that right," or “That's 

rTve-^rtn so aavr\ r "^barw'as the wrong 

morally right or wroL b'^'fing that your arrtions are 

desired ends these e^ndl^hl "^ys to secrure certain 

rightness or' wrongness f ZT*"! 1° directly with moral 
neatly and quickly there Is °Psn a can of tuna 

>be way yo'u arrdoing slro'erorr^^ b"b "taybe 

say, “That's the wrong way to do it ■! “b'’® '^''at is why I 

right roads and wrong answer 'bmg with 

■T^flht" or "wrong" r thBsrro.e .bb'bmetic problems The 
whal about the mora//yrIahtaci7 ^ ^ rnorally indifferent But 
Tentatively and provislonaiiu 

swer- the morally right act Is In forward this an- 

human being that confo^s t^a ^ being as a 

''bb 'b'brn some monly’vou h " Pbbb'Ple or rule Sup- 
thrt I ' bby that your '““bb that the owner will 

ttsl Is voioniary, one dor.rwdh ? T®''' it is a true act, 
"I'houl compulsion, an act donrin".r L°"' ''bo'V. carried out 
■n the knowledge ol what you 
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. . II an act in which genuine 

are doing and not m ignorance. human as a human and 

choice eLts. it is an act that having a generai 

not as a thing, it conforms to a ru e formulated by 

or universal character. The rule V he only dimly 

yourself or implanted m '11°^'/ mly be a sharp nagging prod 
present in your '* ,early written down in a book 

by your conscience, or ^ J(ve back to others what 

somewhere with the words, A1 y g note 

belongs to them” or “Thou shall no s eal. now ,3 

that this set of criteria for the ;' 93 '’h‘ot,f ,he good of the 

The set includes nothing, for '"^"''■35 ,hat the act is for the 
person to whom 1 do this thing. jn^tness of the rule. (Sup- 
person's good, it also assurnes ^on’t 

pose the rule 1 chose J^.fhis set of criteria is, at best, a 

miss" or "Finders keepers ?) This sei 

partiai identification of ^fat we mean by a ngat 

“right” used here in the specifically nonmoral usage ap- 

A similar distinction nnterest to moral philosophers, 

piles to “ought" — a word of g'^®® . ponethical oughts If you 

There appear to be ethical ough s on Long Island, 1 

are driv^g me from New York to '^y'^°'i ®k there." I do not 
may say, “You ought to have tu e morally neu- 

state this as a moral obligation. A® „ want to get to 

tral “right," there is a condition attached^.^ffjou w 

my house by ‘he most direct ^ J o should turn there 
tied up on the Long Island Exp ' . ^ j|| correspond 

But the usage of the specifically rnoral ought win 
roughly to the usage of the moral right. 

You ought to contribute something to V®^ 

He ought to see that his son does his ® other passengers 

Ismay ought not to have left the ship before the oin 
had places in the lifeboats. 

^°hese“n\roVghrto^^^^^^ 

Kant, as we shall see, held that the ,® seh. No 

ought with no strings attached, no reasons ought. 

That Is, it Is one's duly. 
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Hume's Question: 

Can an “Ought” be Gotten from an “Is”? 

The eighteenth-century Scottish philosopher, David Hume, raised 
a question about the language of ethics and moral arguments 
that has been batted back and forth m ethical treatises and 
textbooks ever since he raised it Hume claimed that ethical con- 
cepts such as obligation or moral "oughtness" do not seem 
founded in matters of fact* 


In every system of morality which I have hitherto met with 1 have always 
remarked that the author proceeds for some time in the ordinary way of 
reasoning and establishes the being of a God. or makes observations 
concerning human affairs, when of a sudden I am surprised to find, that 
ms ea of the usual copulations of propositions is and Is not, I meet with 
no proposition that Is not connected with an ought, or an ought not This 
as this last consequence For 

U re or affirmation, It 

t™ 7= 7 ,1 " ana at the sama 

ceivable how this n ' t seems altogether inoon- 

ent,relyd,llerenUromU-' " ® '’^‘’“'="0'' ''om others that are 

lyp7qule°d!Herent'fr7"f’*'J *7’ o'^'^otents belong to a 
Wa rlln t behelad ,h7,7' '‘^*'=^'^>'''0 atatementa For 

conclusion from tactual mil,™® cannot validly derive a moral 
"ought" egg Factual cannot lay an 

la the case), but moral stamr>fo®7 (such and such 

such ought to be the casrt P'escnptive (such and 

from an "is"? If we look out on ?hl°* ,®f® S®' o" "ooS*''" 

Ing things, we can describp tho o ''’tosld and notice people do- 
^y "He knocked the ball over thlfc”'"®? 

We can say "He took her 7onev77.7 ® ^ome run " 

Interested In the dilference betweo® •■'^® I?®! " Hume was 

Prcl'”'’'''",'"' “ ™®'’®* ™' ‘o'l 00'"“ 




’ "lo ffio'el with a male stu 
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Miss Pysenl told the dying woman she would take care 
baby until he had grown, and she did. 


Notice that nowhere among ‘^ 1 ^ 1 " or ^a 

thing like an “ought” or ^ apj the 

“wrong.” From what source the , matters— since the right 

ought nots by which ‘Jl , th^ factual situation itself? 

and wrong do not appear to be p „^at, while 

Perhaps there are special kinds 'e^ow really there. But 

not observable by the senses, a ,ggy are 

if so, by what means of apprehend them? On this 

there? By what special faculty f,ave been divided, 

question, ethical philosophers ^^g^al facts, which we 

Some hold that there are such pold that, while 

perceive by the faculty of tnoral _ attitudes toward facts 

there are no moral facts, there are -moral g,aap of 

that ethical language can express^ g3i,i^a a 

moral philosophers agrees with Unless there is at 

value judgment from a descriphon oMacts. 
least one value term in the P-'®"’’®®® . Ln you cannot get an 
you cannot ‘‘®''i''® °h® "J, assays- "No Imperative [ought-con- 
ought from an is. R. M. Hare say . ^ premises 

taining] conclusion can be validy jmoerative [ought].”* Karl 
which does not contain at least o important point 

Popper says: “Perhaps >he -m^es^nd - 0 Sg'gJ,g,P,,y ,30,3 
about ethics is purely '°9ical. . , af policy; aims; or 

. . . ethical rules— imperatives, prmc pies H ^ 

however we may describe them— fro appears that we can 

But there are some c®®®® "IL^ents-in certain con- 
derive an ought of have already seen, we can 

texts of discourse, at least. As we na .3 3, ,he con- 

derive a nonmoral ought from an is ^ ^,3^ ^33 ought to oil 

ditional sort, “If you want a y®''®”'® ® l.oooL the Long Island 
it frequently." Now take ®®® „ay ^fenced near a new 

Railroad has left part of its right iLaipany representative; 

school building. 1 complain to the comp y ^^3, .phen 

“You don’t want kids getting killed on ,aternent “You don't 
you ought to fence your right-of-way- , P3 factual and 

want kids getting killed on the tracks seems to be t 
descriptive, tl is a fact that the company -J®®® ^^gaatams an 
kiiipd or inlured by trains. The second sta an 

St. so U seems that we have derived an ought from an is. 
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But those who take Hume's side might say that there Is already 
an ought m the first sentence, appearing in the words “You 
don't want" For the company not to wanf children getting killed 
by trains is itself a value judgment, the Implicit ought in the first 
statement has simply been made explicit in the second So an 
ought has not been derived from an Is 


Some recent ethical philosophers (Anscombe, Searle) have 
called attention to another kind of situation in which an ought 
conclusion does seem to follow from an is, or factual premise ^ 
Take the case of Smith and Jones Smith borrowed $10 from 
Jones and promised to repay it That is a fact Can we not 
validly conclude that Smith owes Jones the $10 and that Smith 
ought (morally ought, not just legally) to pay it back? Or suppose 
1 order a color television set from a store at which 1 have a 
buri ?nnnr'ii; 1, 'i"'‘ and use it every day, 

renrlJntJiwl V?' ® ='“'6 Finally a credit 

hrLi!, ' ‘ ° the store $400 for 

saV'^aore m ' P®" " P'®®®® look here," I 

that I acceoted denuo ' ®i°? 'lal't'ered me a television set, and 
set for lSre?lnths il h®'®° ®u?'®® "’®' ' P®®® “='"9 'P® 

casi of X, Now ''’®®® ®'® P'®"®^® of f®of’ ® 

conclusion that I ore'^you'anwhmo* °®li,°' ’^®* ®®* '®°'® ®"^ 

You can't rust slide ihli ®Ything or that I ought to pay you 
would we lay to this ll'"'' ®" '® ®" ought " vlhat 

absurd, and ll si thl^opoos»rl^ "® 'P®' '* '® 

that there are some cases m °i! 'I? oo"o'b®'°h must be true— 

an Is? '®® ®®®®® «hich we can get an ought from 

existence of some kind orino'iT? because they assume the 
In which, by doing some soenni s, ‘^stitutional arrangement 
on credit. 1 thereby take on an nhn°". borrowing or buying 
a moral obligation or simoW obligation 

Olllerence For examprSoes lh» “i®®’ P®'®®®® 'bore is no 
tracted a marriage molaf/y ILIl® ®°®'®' f®®' that I have con- 

®'® ® fsthel le "P® ®''®0®b ®n® support 

wet e^^'d"’®' t®™ a moral®! °°®® " follow from that 

Toc l „ , t ®'‘"oa"on ol vom cIim "=®"°" regard to the 
name's';®''’ at® "momr a„d^ll®r?.. '® ‘b® obligation 
Ewcr unlcs5^®wri't °‘’''9®bon? This is^l ‘f'f'®'®®* 

"f orally w ®*® '®''® fba easy v|Jl m ‘’“®®"°" *° ®"- 

"'""'or'S ara lust names tor^bsel, O’®'®"'' ''9ht" and 

Observing or breaking social 
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conventions and that praiseworthy We will dis- 

than the practice of following useful social codes, we 

CUSS this question later. 

"Good” as Unique and Indefinable; 

G.E. Moore’s “Naturalistic" Fallacy convinced that 

The Cambridge philosopher G- !; '^°L„ents in some crucial 
ethical statements differed from other , ..^g jtiat difference, 

way, and in his Prinolpia Ethics he ^ ° isojate^tlia^^ 

To clarify his arguments, other philosophers 

people ordinarily use words. H oeculiar way. Moore 

lor securing their points by ga^gd on the notion of 

believed that all ethical propositions a/® “ d is only by 

"good," which is indefinable Y®^g"v„ledge We cannot reach it 
a kind of direct and ■ immediate knowl 9^,^ a aalque 

by reasoning from other knowledg . G pe defined for 

quality. There is nothing else tike ii. cannot be ex- 
it Is a simple notion, that is, it ha P . impossible 

plained in terms of concep s other the" »ae». h P ^ot 

to set forth the meaning of "good in statemems 

themselves include the notion of good 

■Good,’ then, if we mean by it that ‘’“aW «aich we^asse 

a thing, when we say that the thing is g . important sense of 

in the most Important sense of that wor which 

■definition- is that in which a definition .gg'od’ has no 

Invariably compose a certain „ .g one of those in- 

definition because it is simple and eupmselves incapable of defini- 

numerable objects of thought which ar , mnee to which whatever 

tion, because they are the ultimate terms by reference 

IS capable of definition must be defined 

"Good,” added Moore, “"®r®'^“an!|vzable To'^be^slme,'^^^^ 
the perceived quality "yellow is un ^ g, ngpt But it is 

may be explained in terms of certain experience yellow. 

saml' wa;: grrasCe^enced, is not explainable 
R r\°i"a"bCThose etolcal theorists who have explained good 

But what about no philosophers have de- 

hnr/good arplaasufei others have defined 1. in terms of social 
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harmony or the greatest happiness of the greatest number of 
people still others have identified it with various kinds of so 
ciological or psychological states They are wrong one and all 
said Moore whoever tries to explain good m terms of some 
thing other than good is guilty of the nsturalisHc fallacy 
Moores label is odd and a little misleading but it has stuck We 
commit the naturalistic fallacy whenever we try to analyze good 
in terms other than itself whenever we try to make out that 
ethical statements or beliefs are just a subclass of some kind of 
psychological or sociological fact Moore did not object to the 
pleasure is a good or that social harmony is a good 
What he held is that neither pleasure nor social harmony are 
what we mean by good Moore denied that ethical statements 
understood by referring them to something nonethi 
Dsvrhninn^*^^ social Utility reason sociological welfare codes 
Srror Theories that make pleas 

the naturalls^[ff!!i'i^ '’^PP"’®ss the good fall flat into 

matmf arsTfim v'/ mathe 

terms other than u® ^ be proved or explained m 

mtuitive If the Hence knowledge of the good is 

protbrlr=tr 

contended however inaenin !fh P*'"0P°Pt'Pr Moore 

designates a quality that is reaiiv ppp show that good 

Some critics of Moore heuo pPtpb'hing other than good 
pher s treatment of oood Cambridge philoso 

tons observation cen«rn,„r?r“® ° 

Chesterton said you cannr,i ® Personal quality mean 
meanness in a man a mean ®’'P P'" “Pp* 't is that constitutes 
all More seriously crit cs hel"*'’ P'P " "’pp" pod "tP* 

to make an important distmrtin P^^Pd Moore of having fa led 
two kinds of detin tion that ^ ^ distinction holds between 

edge that Philosophers hL lLK **° loods of knowt 

°"PP. ^d knowledge bv knowledge by acquaint 

d'^n i t'm b/acnuJ ’’. ’ '’Pt'd P 'PhtPPP 

?,!!n k In hooks and ® r P"®® ' him only by 

scientist t '®®* P^PPoence for vo?®®'"®® ydut hPOtP 

scientist know it hv/ grew uo ir. .» i « ..«,.j-.i 


.ir.<.n»i«* T '"^Perience for Know your home 

oT h Kn " hy having ®'®* ' p p°p'p' 

knowledn^K®®®® hy ==ttoai„m„ ®n ®k®®''®'®' P°oiologioal study 
To statQ^ih ®®P'^t'Ption Is valuable 1®® ® dhlque quality but 
does no, 'e®' , 's light vbS^^e ®®.®"'' " '^ Knowledge 

not do iustica the PuPh and such a kind 

perceptual quality ot yellow 
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It is that experienced yellow that cannot be ygHovv, by de- 

vnderstand what yellow is, we may orgnerties, and this 

fining it in terms of its wave length and mav'be right, 

knowledge will be both sound and use u . quality re- 
say the critics, in claiming that when he^quanv 

ferred to by the word “good” ^ oqt might it not 

able in terms of concepts other than S ' jgggriptions or 
be that we can know about good by ° 

instances that do not refer to its unana yza ^ .g comparison 
Some critics offer another objecHon ° .^°°lVs. YeuL is a 
of yellow and good with respect to their S g g|ggg ggop 
natural property that can be observed y same way 

is not a naruraf property, it cannot be obsenredjn the^sa^^^ ^y 

that we observe yellow, hot, or soft. H gvistence of a 

observed? Are we not forced to postu gltuations, an un- 
mysterious and unobservable quality 's ® ^ggjj py a special 
Changing essence, a quality that we mat the 

moral intuition or ethical sense? . , g^g pij theory, 

existence of such a special sense is n g, 

For one thing, he did not sharply divide 

other kinds. When he talked of the bighes 0 ggi. pg 

he did not have moral qualities of judgm 'ends — what 

think of “oughts” or “duties.” .The Ideal” (in 

things are good in themselves In his ^ „ p-ggs and aes- 

Principla Ethica), Moore says that and that 

thetic enjoyments are the highest good ^^^ripnces Whether 
the good me is one that is rich in 'base experiences.^ 

that position relieves Moore of the charg nyestion we need 
sense to detect the quality named “good 
not bother with right now. 

Moral Statements 

as Expressions of Attitudes .. claim of the 

Although they were not wholly ?!-e’s readers were 

unique and unanalyzable quality ‘'90°°' . would reduce 

impressed by his arguments a 9 a’”st tno ^ ^ 

ethical judgments to socially useful . »-^gnts stimulated 

peculiar “ought" character of ethical s tem^^^ 
younger philosophers to try to isolate m . ppmg matters 
makes ethical statements different from tn language 

- °Jln^"lbTZgs. Moore's brilliant 


fact. They quickly focused on Moore’s brilliant 

» many uses other than to describe tni g 
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friend Ludv/ig Wittgenstein called attention to the variety of ways 
in v/hich v/e use language and how hard U Is to explain just whst 
sorts of things these language utterances point out Think of 
the different purposes for which we use words* making up a 
story and reading it, playacting, singing songs, guessing riddles; 
eliing a joke, solving a problem in arithmetic; translating from 
one language to another, asking, thanking, cursing, greeting, 
praying promising Think of exclamations alone, with their 
completely different functions 

Water! 

Av/ay« 

Owl 

Ugh! 

Help! 

Fine’ 

No' 


keep your promise" or*" statements such as "You ought to 
of facts, not even of "mora%T'’1® I? descriptions 

feelings or ettitudes towaM expressions of our 

pliers, from Hume to Bprtr, j 1 * hember of moral phlloso- 
Statement® ® Bertrand Russell. ethical 


— That let speaxer s approve' 

morally right," he Is 'exnrT f I® sood" or "Y is 

plicitly urging others to ^PPiexe' of X and Y and Im- 

presented by A j Aver in if The point was sharply 

controversial book that ^^nguage, Truth, and Logic, a 
felms that moral luOamon!'’'* •I'"■'Y Veers ago 

Presslons of approval or diSrov 7® fUesemed ex- 

In saying thg, j, e 

Zs'ly T '“mip I em 1°' making 

'-'•am ZZ TJT"' my own mind I am 

la Plalnlv ,^°nUaaicling me is exoressr '"^nla And the man who Is 
OS Is assonl° nuking which moral sentiments So there 

The dust **"“ 

P'sappfovaTvS*® ®°™ectM whh"°’ “°rel state- 

rests on "n 'end to tS tto o^f ^^‘’"mons of approval or 

see why a fuss ““n Psycholon^®?™''®' disapproval 

'na® over the question 3"^®' ®’"*“''es One can 
Whether young people should 
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Stand up when an older guest enters the room 

to no more than a difference in P®°Penran“ ‘it’s 

come bothered about the claim o* no ugstion of ethical 

only an attitude difference" when ,t is a 

statements of the sort, It was OK to 

"There’s nothing wrong in raping a 9 1 doing no more than 

to admit that each party to such a d'sp ,g® |y denied that 

expressing his feeiings. Ayer himself has P ^gpe- pe 

he was counseling moral me nondescriptive 

insisted that he was just calling attention to the 

character of ethical statements gtevenson agreed that state- 

The American philosopher C. L. St n a expressed 
ments of the “right-wrong or ““Sh* ^ . , 3 ^ jhe following 

approval and disapproval, and he c 
schema: 

1 . "This Is wrong" means I disapprove ol this, mis undone; 

2. "He ought to do this" means I disapprove of his leaving 

do SO as well. ...,esni 2 

3 "This IS good" means 1 approve ol this; do so as • 

Some critics want more than this. ®.’®*pm^the approval or 

be expressions of approval or df^^tm^nts on moral mat- 
disapproval Is, in some cases, P giutual exhibition 

ters are not always reducible to no more^than^m 
Of the debaters’ psychological states. preliminary 

scheme is only a "working model” '“Vg, b^ar on the 

stages of analysis of ethical meaning. *apt,vely the “bet- 

question which of two given ®**‘'“des 1 .better’?”) that 

ter.’"^ But it was just this question ( statements we 

bothered many readers. Granting actions granting that 

express approval or disapproval of cert^ expressing our 

in saying "X is right” or "Y is wrong ,„bich attitude we 

attitudes, is it a matter ol '"d>ffere"=® ggp be right or 

have? Is it not the case that an mother disci- 

wrong, well- or ill-founded? If I learn that a beated electric 
plines her child by pressing his fingers attitude ol 

stove, I find in myself an immediate and ^ disapproval rests 
disapproval. More than this, I ..Lr than my simple, 

on objective grounds, that Is, on some bas 
forceful desire that the mother should not 
these grounds of our ethical attitudes? Wh . doubts as 

so that we may point to them? Bertrand H 
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to whether ethical feelings were no more than psychological 
states He maintained that the moral good must be defined in 
terms of desire and that a person who judges “X is good” or "X 
IS wrong” is wishing others to feel certain desires But he asks 


What are 'good desires? Are they anything more than desires that you 
share? Certainly there seems to be something more Suppose, for ex- 
ample that some one were to advocate the Introduction of bullfighting 
In this country in opposing the proposal I should feel not only that 1 
was expressing my desires but that my desires In the matter are right, 
Whatever that may mear) As a matter of argument. I can, I think show 
auilty of any logical Inconsistency In holding to the above 
expressing strong ethical 
mv own nn I am not satisfied I can only say that while 

me less'* ethics do not satisfy me other people's satisfy 


are basicaUv emQlfv claim that ethical judgments 

that thfs feelings), made it clear 

courses of action x attitudes toward proposed 

=ijudo.ra:rc,:4:,r,„THf' 


And moral iudgm'enls*arrdlrl°i'*°'^ di" ' 

Suppose we grant that mhlcj ®Peahing, to do? 
Odd X IS wrong are exnro ®'®^®otdnt5 of the form ' X is right 
approval or disapproval of ®"Hudes toward action 

thing in a situation whom rh'"® aottething or not doing some- 
tosophy provide any omLi™ ® But does ethical phi- 

beller and which worL? Can w '’““''*"’9 which attitudes are 
shff u another? Let ? reasons why one attitude 

with a clanlication philosophy 

aa„ ‘ '*'®aa ethical words ooml f Let us further 

But Is ih '’’^approval commendi *° ®’'P'’®®a'°ns of attitudes— 
talg SdoT^ we"a" deploring it 

there anv ot,? ‘tt® Point ol L .'''atmguish between dil 

--®ntndividu\irg?:-i^Sr«ifnS;r:h:^^ 
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The Concept of Ethical Relativism y^o^ds we have al- 

From a discussion of the meaning of Question of ethics, 

lowed ourselves to move toward a su s . disapproval 

» ethical words refer to attitudes ° JP^' °Jgg7s,T(h/ca/ 
and only to such attitudes, this cone nooular view on 

relativism. There is more than one ^ emotive or 

the meaning of ethics and morals. Fi , 

psychological variety of ethical ' ^gthioal judgments are 
drawn from some of the views oval and dis- 

seen as no more than feelings of f fo’’o°othical ques- 
approval. According to this P^‘*‘°"'^ooe ethical judgments are 
tions are never genuine arguments nsvchological states 

simply kinds of feelings, and feelings j impossible 

if people really have these pro or anti fee mgs, it 
to decide who is right in the case of ethic ,„ould have it that 
Then there is egoistic my interest. Although 

the morally good is relative to wha ^ oigi-al 

many people act as if says that <t,e good is 

philosophers defend it. The ijoated^ as a general ethl- 

my good. Such egoism cannot P® ^ self-contradiction 

cal position, for it involves inconsis y Inconsistent 

if 1 say everybody should seek his ow 9 > gg|f_j,Qfitradiction 

with my self-interest. The ®®'l ®L h,s good. He may, in 

by sticking to the position that the go {-.consistent But there 
so advocating, be immoral, but he is no ^ 1 ^ ^ transcend 

are many powerful and subtle f example, that 

this naive or textbook variety. ' J" 9 ' g°gn ,o become all he 
everyone should strive toward self rea eaoism but does 

or she can be. This may be taken as a attitude 

not involve an inconsistency any those who try 

of a tennis player who desires to J the general 

to win or the industrial capitalist who enterprise tries to 

economic good is served if each busi 

become Number One. , , ^,„a5„5<.m is aoing to take 

But still another variety of |a,„ism Cultural relativ- 

up our immediate attention — cultural re social criterion 

ism holds that some degree of J , judgment and be- 

or measurement — exists in the case ® emotive or Indl- 

havior. What is right or wrong is not i s gQ^jgi agreement 
vidualistlc matter, but the result of a gro P morally right is 
on the basis of custom or convention. What is mora.iy 
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that which is in accord with the customs, mores, socially ap- 
proved ways of the particular culture to which we belong What 
IS morally wrong is what Is disapproved of by that culture There 
IS no right or wrong beyond the culture. Ethical rules are derived 
from the values of the particular group Therefore, what Is morally 
right in one culture may be morally wrong m another and vice 
versa. There is no transcendent, absolute, or universal human 
morality. All morality is relative to the culture In which we hu- 
mans find ourselves Such Is the argument of cultural relativism 
It IS an Important argument, and we shall examine it in the next 
stage of our inquiry. 
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In any informal discussion of etfucs, people quickly tire of talking 
about the meaning of ethical words and terms They want to 
get down to cases Analysis of words and senlences Is not the 
burning issue in moral philosophy, they say Actions, deeds, 
“Tr!" "faW or “wrong,” "moral" or 

Jmnn gallons right and others 

functirin ^akes them right or wrong? What is the 

sooietv? AnH f ethical judgments or rules in human 

esoecmlirsinL . "aood" and "bad"- 

than our own? w° V ^afathing about societies other 

own habhs and ri.r'" "J!'® ®'® "tany cultures, each with its 
Might not what is oalleToood °"® another 

and the other way arS too? ®"°' ' 

Certainly people do like i„ tight? 

talk turns to what wp moe. Z ^’J®stions of that sort when the 
behavior Answers tn th ^ ®'bical words and terms and moral 
is that there areVevemrHr many reasons One 

here We cannot undo alt questions mixed up 

one or two tangles, but we may try to loosen 


[I we ask owsel!el°^o^'^®®'“'''’®'’aiaty? 
and ''' ttrare Is a real'*'^ '“nations in a society, we cai 

and social utility „ ,3 too simm„ ‘'“""een ethical rule 

own wen"' '''® “PPllaation ol'^rule” “thioal judgment 

C r„n ®' ®®P“nty, or smooTf has laid down for it 

tundamento?'!''®^' '“'“a are closei'J'®''®®'''® ®“* " seems clea 
to the salely, tno orde? w'b regulation 

» he smooth and dependable 
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operation of the social organisiii of it is 

ethical rules, particularly negative ones ( . .. m J( /giv. 

wrong to do that”), have counterparts m P^hibit ons ot^^ 

Killing a human being except in self-de nrtier is obvious, 
gaily wrong. The danger of ^nurder o socia^mdej^ 

Theft, arson, wanton assault, rape, and -.orally wrong as 
tices forbidden by law, and we consider ^ 

well. The more positive ethical (^eir relation to 

to do that") are often not compelled by . food and 

social usefulness and harmony oharmo with those who 

clothing to the destitute is oohesiveness and stability of 

are deprived tends to improve the cotie breed resent- 

a society, whereas withholding such help to help 

ment and hostility, thus weakening socia kindly act; 

a student who is having trouble w/ith ® ^ . oonducive to the 
it is not commanded by law but it is ^ ^ jo tpe larger 

welfare of the social group, ‘•’e^^hool class. and^‘o 
society beyond the classroom That pro backed by law, 

an ethical rule. Promise-keeping is som because it is in- 

sometlmes not To break a '°/„ttte' even a <iestruc^ 

convenient to keep it may be a serious ' .. yet the kind 
live act; but the law has nothing to aay dissolve 

of promises we call contracts ®"'^ea(,h may be subject to 
them may be no easy matter, and their keeoing to that 

penalty, in any case, the .Sfyl^pjetty clear, 

need of mutual dependability so useful ,0 

But many socially useful rules and Prices do^ 

belong to the moral order. Certainly 1 ® Jp ,hree times 

tice to have our garbage and other tras P . (,on,mend the 
a week, but would we on this account socially useful 

sanitation department for its moral behavio . consider the 

to have mail delivered to houses, V®' J" ethical act. Of 

mailman’s depositing of letters in a®’’ P° i-ashmen ignore our 
course if he fails fo deposit them, or if t ethical 

barrels to get to a card game, we obligation to 

question as to whether they may be safely say at 

their duty. In any event, it seems that all ^ 

this point is that many ethical rules appea .-nverse is not 
nection with social utility or welfare. BU necessarily in- 

so clearly evident; socially useful acts are not necessa 
stances of ethical behavior. 
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Ethical Hulas and the Pressure of Society 

All of us feel the pressure of a vague but powerful entity we call 
by the abstract name society. This entity exerts Its weight upon 
us to see that we obey many rules of behavior. When we were 
little children, this pressure came to us via our parents. Later 
our teachers enforced it. We soon learn that our parents and 
teachers are passing on to us the commands and prohibitions of 
a larger body out there somewhere beyond the home and the 
school. When we were very young, we usually obeyed our parents 
and teachers without question. But gradually we realized they 
were acting for something that went beyond the immediate con- 
tines of the family. The philosopher Henri Bergson asks, in his 
The Two Sources of Mora//fy and Religion: 

Why did we obey? The question hardly occurred to us. We had formed 
nlnt! and teachers . but behind our 

some Inkling of some enormous or rather 

we would say^ was 

C-not .'f Whatever we liked, but 
to feel that followmn ^ children — we are made 

bring us into coninct^w?th\hr®‘5"^' Inclination at ail times will 

and teachers are breearmo ™'>'"‘>ership our parents 

imagine, to be allowed tn^rt"° course it would be best, we 
It is knocked into our ''**16 by liW® 

gentler indirection that ccrnetimes literally, sometimes by 

creign kingdoms, but carlo ''”'® independent sov- 

organism we will learn tn ° c whole, members of a great living 
society expects us under*^^ ‘society" And we will learn that 
cur Individual personal circumstances, to subordinate 

comprehensive social who!^*° '''® cbd Interests of a 
® ^Jtre what those values enrt though we may not always 

01 course, the son .1 ^ '"'crests are. 
ct It as One Thing— is^arcei* “P ‘'self— if we think 

The h ''“'"9 inside one '''bcre are many 

inW “""we kncrte^h:,"''® P Chinese boxes 

rest are ^ completely within entity, our family, the 

and orl°“’='Pc- There of our home: The 

WO feel for'^K ^^®P®ct. Therp^'^^u°'^® whose possessions 
^he first time the onn ^ school, through which 
PPressive and alien weight of 
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higher authority. As we grow up, labor union, 

the athietio team, the church, the ' “esf,irm, the street 

the coiiege, the farmers’ cooperative, the . is the 

gang. Over these, and in and teachers spoke of 

nation. When we were small, our miintrv. We were 

an all-inclusive and wondrous thing times troubled 

told that our country had a glorious ° 3 loyalty to our 
history. We were told that we J P nj obligations as 

country, that we had certain important righ s 

®'*izens. . we heard all 

As children, we were usually ''®®P®°. .jaglistic and even 
this. Even in our adult years, however i admit the 

socially rebellious we may have become, tiuman is to 

truth that Aristotle proclaimed ®9°- , ® impossible to live 
be a social animal, that it is very har . jain physical life 
outside some form of society. J®®* therefore some kind of 
itself we need the help of others, and it would be 

association with them is a '^°"j:’'"^[,fband or wife, a 
without someone to talk to or work ""P worker a comrade- 
parent, sister or brother, a neighbor, a fe onbinson Crusoe 
in-arm's, a friend. Even on P'® woSfd fne day be 

lived with the hope and expectation tha ^ ^jg |<ind 

found by rescuers and would return to life among men, 
of men, who happened to be Englishmen^ parents is 

One of the first rules many of ®® ,'»'rp7,"9;;’333^ courtesy, the 
that we should be "nice to people. these have very 

habit of kindness to others, thoughtfulness parents why 

positive social consequences. If we shou ^ along” or 

we should be nice to people, they may ^ x you.” Ex- 

"Things will be so much easier and more P . ^abit of 

perience quickly confirms the advice of ou p jg g vvon- 

courtesy, of attention to and . treat others with 

derfully useful social instrument. When praise 

kindly and pleasant ways, they tend to sm rnake our 

us for our friendliness, and in their turn do parents 

dally living more easy and agreeable. So i J adopted 

had said. Of course, we would for others just to 

these habits of politeness and consldera being nice to 

benefit ourselves. When people follow the^ •■everybody," we 
each other, we say, "everybody ..-^o-lai groups with 

suppose, Is meant ail those in the pa^tlcu a . even 

which we Interact — family, classmates, fe 
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(if U IS our business to deal with It) the general public In a 
word, though an abstract one, soc/efy. 

Can we not conclude then, without further ado, that ethical 
rules derive their substance fronn social utility, that the statement 
“This IS a morally right act” means the same as “This Is a so- 


cially useful act”? Or at least that morally right acts form a sub- 
class of socially useful acts? The answer must be yes and no 
That X derives from Y does not mean that X Is Y Morality may 
well have faegurr In the need for social harmony and cooperative 
living But it does not follow that every ethical rule or act Is 
formulated or performed with the intent or result of supporting 
the social order Further, we have already noted that even If 
ethical behavior Is contained in the class of useful social prac- 
I* follow that every socially useful deed is an 

cabdrivers, diamond cutters, and short-order 
with «inriLi’ ethical realm has something to do 

link IS not (I connection, if not a necessary 

acfs we mean that ethical 

'0 soc/a/ welfare, the oon- 
denied It the term usefulness can hardly be 

it wSld be hsrdTn.f?','"®''^'®' broadly enough, 

contrrbute to the commonweal®”'' 

that it in Some'wav^conb h T °* dualities of a moral act is 
conclude Irom this that =°uial welfare, we should not 

to promote social harmomf" “e act with intent 

child In the street you mav ,Vt b'°aress I may stop to help a 
may keep a promise that *° b'ur the truth m court, she 

of the three of us mav haua ^ ^ud money — and none 

even though each act mav benefit in mind when we act, 

Ldl us go back ?o aur pa,:r‘? good 
asked them why we shoiUH n ® moment, to the time we 
answer “To get along well- or -n *° P®°Ple Their frequent 
,?,"|bP “"bc'stood in two wavs ppp'®' " 

benefit to seff'lit , mutually exclusive 

nice ,0 people) or (2) m ^rria , Pp^pppp' Interest to be 

So Bums pleasant lor evlrln® °°°‘' °* 'be eooial group 
qulil' r e 'bird answer .hi*'’”'''' " ^Pe a^e "ice to peo- 
thats all" fn ih'p " "aht to betad '"‘*1 
bo What Is tlnw ^ PP'®' 'be parents helpful to others, 

9ht, not primarily fn, .uo ®?''' '° ®ay that we should 
y 'or the sake of sell-benelit or social 
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ulilily, but lor the sake of the right J" ^|j,g°\o^the moral 
cases, the question of motive (^.^o would agree 

rule Is pertinent. Later we shall see tha Importance 

with the third parent) had something to say on the imp 

of motive in the moral situation. ,.nntribute to social 

We have agreed that moral acts tend broadly enough, 

welfare, provided "000101 welfare" is 'Construed 

If, however, "social good” or me status quo, 

in a narrow institutional sense or identifi 

the criterion of social utility may prove parties 

as inadequate. From a ^“'Veet rnins 

might agree that selling heroin on th ameliorating 

harmful) is properly considered nondestructive life) 

the condition of the addict (restoring hi consideration is 

is morally good. But suppose the a monastery, 

that of a man who tells us that he propo fasting, or that 

there to spend the rest of his life m prayer Jfj^o^dadicate 

of a girl who informs her parents that s ,or- 

her hie to a student revolutionary movement in 

swear armed action should it ‘r® r'®®'? .g, ^^ellare with the 

a common human tendency to identify . i.jg xhaX could 

good of the established order and not a 

conceivably be an improvement on the pres * ^ |gpge of young 

These reflections are put forward no minds the 

arsonists or assassins of policernen, but . p criterion of 
question of "utility to what social order . exhortations to 

social utility is appealed to in ^^P'^f^cnrrates and Jesus were 
moral virtue. Most people agree that seemed 

great moral teachers. Yet the teachings o e-ncial orders so 

to the official guardians of their ''espec that the 

contrary to social usefulness, so social y convicted 

moralists in question were hailed beto 

of "crimes,” and put to death. , *ugrnselves off from 

Societies tend to close themselves, to . security the 

other societies, and to consider their we , sense, tend 

highest good. Many families, with . . the plans and 

to turn themselves into closed societies, ] , they will or 

aspirations of their members In ,, cihnic and religious 

will not work to the good of “the refer to as 

groups often do the same. The social g ^ jg|g^ behave like 
"our country” or "our people" will, in ’ to the in- 

walled citadels whose well-being and sa y 
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habitants absolute and beyond appeal Today people are more 
ready to recognize the claims of humanity above the narrower 
concepts of tribe, people, or country — Hausa and Ibo, Israeli 
and Arab, Palestinian and Bedouin, Hindu and Pakistani, Ulster 
Protestant and Catholic, Hutu and Tutsi, USA and USSR The 
Stoics taught the ideal of the brotherhood of man The 
Jews— despite a strong sense of their unique and “chosen 
quality — defended the right of the stranger within the gates 
The Christians strove to internationalize a religion of universal 
love In our time the United Nations was founded on a charter 


prefaced by a ringing declaration of human rights Yet nations, 
and peoples and clans within nations, continued to make war, 
invoking the charter’s permission to take up arms in “self-de- 
fense Even Albert Camus whose poetic humanism inspired a 
world exhausted by war, fell silent during the Algerian crisis 
hen the Algerian rebels demanded independence from France 
and the expulsion of the French colonials Camus, son of a 
^ 1 ®' « * ’ Justice but 1 will defend my mother 

bm tn fipfth!. ,7^® prassure society exerts on us is constant, 
of a ciosort ® wpiQhl of that pressure, one must be a member 
the tr^^e oacrilf''' becomes the truth of 

tton are t'umerf ®', Lies deceit treachery, assasslna- 

nal becomes In viia?^™'° ''"‘“P® m peace would be crimi- 
was not entirely ioking^^X® !•“ ''’® Churchill 

with Satan was necessarv in a® *be* if cooperation 

be willing to mako a '’P'Pe' 'be Nazis he would 

House cTcommoSs '®'®'®ppp '"e Devil m the 

'T;o"umf 1 m '”®'’®™“'"P'PP''P b' 

long history of social evolut ilT®! '* ^e too early In the 
In open societies It mav ho .s . bumans to be able to function 
have been able to cnvismn Vh p ’p* Prophets and saints 

of tho bounds of tribe or non"™'”'''’ **''pb In the transcending 

Pnorgies hitherto locked'l S®''®''® ''’® 'p'pp^® °' S'®®' 

with®'' ®® "'P' "IPS' of us would ? ''®" certain circumstances, 
m^°“:®®®P'P 'P'hor Ihan^'®'®' 'p"® our stand In war 

Sot "bile •outp:“X'’“l®b'‘V ■■Humanity seems 


whlio ' our Deonin ’ * Humanity” seems 

'"arrant tho sacrlf.co tamWiar and pre- 

c® of blood and lives We must 
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leave it to the reader to imagine the g '"eturns and 

would draw his own line. In any event, ^,„an interest has 

the knives are put away, the Nations retain their 

a way of emerging cautiously ^ ’ , ^g part— more or 

suspicions of other nations, but consen 
less willingly— in international cooperative ettorrs. 


Cultural Relativism wav de- 

Let us suppose that ethical rules are in som P ^gj 

rived from or connected to social welfare jl^g gppd 

disposed to put the good of humanity as a ,ga,pting to con- 
of their particular tribe, people, or nati . pf^ethnological 

elude— particularly when we ckilllully acquired by 

and anthropological material that has b k y^ 
investigators in the present century— that rnores, and 

or wrong apart from accepted beha^r The label 

folkways of particular countries, _ represented by 

cultural re/afiv/sm has attached itself to the view repres 

this conclusion. theory of ethics 

Cultural relativism has been a widely ac P iQgists. From 
among social scientists, particularly _ undergraduates 

them, as teachers, a generation of Otters with the 

learned to preface their remarks on , students, who 

phrase, “In our culture. . . ^“®®®®®'^®.hrnnDloqy quickly took 

had been assigned readings in cultural an P of con- 

up the claim that widely different standar s . gcceptable. 
duct and life among primitive peoples . Qf^noceniric to 

They were convinced that it would be na unfriendly Dobu, 
rate the values of the orderly KwaklutI, the 

the modest Hopi over the boastful and P° Dakota. Although 
individualistic Eskimo over the cooperative ^ 

many anthropologists today have veered ^ 15 found in 

phasis on cultural relativism, this popular i 
many current college and high school texts. ^ 

The simple fact Is that people usually think, feel, ® ways v/ew ac- 
because they were brought up In cultures ^ ^ Many social 

cepted, not only as good and right but as na ur 
patterns, customs, or folkways — whatever we c oo 
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not inherently right or wrong When patterns Involve basic values 
Important to the society s well being ttiey get into the category of what 
people think of as right and wrong ® 

Some observers commenting on recent radical changes in the 
patterns of behavior of youths have listed the academic teaching 
of cultural relativism as a causal factor Interviewed in connec 
tion with the 1970 annual meeting of the American Anthropoiogi 
cal Association In New York a prominent anthropologist said 
For decades now we have been putting students through ciasses 
with the message of cultural relativism and now the message has 
gotten through in everything from mind blowing to the mores 
of clothing and sex * 


Where Did Cultural Relativism Come From*^ 

Cultural relativism is as old as the Greeks We know that the 
word ethics comes from a word meaning custom although the 
Greek philosophers used the word in a sense close to our own 
thlft leachers of relativism Plato said 

mfn truth to be another s falsehood that 

Of 'he interest 

eMMIs^rv 'h® .J'hical good is no more than personal 

and mav Sophists did considerable traveling 

rious%artroMhrj'‘ii^™ ®'''' hi®™®'® d"'®'®'' 

voyagers^ were barbarian world Many Greek 

tices that were oiin ^ **'®' ®’'°''a peoples had prac 

.he”peoptsTn;\erhpn™ ^mte proper for 

lat^LeSh c™tu°n; XTL.hlr'®'® '>® ‘'f 

ogy were being deve^onert ®’h"°'°3y and cultural anthropol 

works such as Frarefs^e Gr,,r“u '“iscipl nes In brilliant 

The Orig/n and Deve/oomoni Bough and Westermarck s 

cal data were marshaled to sh™ ®*®®hs of ethnologi 

and wrong were bound i.n*^ , 1 ,''°'" ’he notions of right 

Individual cultures In o„r ™ ’h® customs and beliefs of 

live culture has thrown much ®°"’'"a®'> study ol priml 

moral behavior and Us rpia».«^ . origin and growth of 

In'’'®® With highly devMnnJf®^'®®'®' ®ustoms and life 

’^/®® Oswald Spengler s The neeii^ rather than primitive cul 
nnH®'’' ,'h ’®™® world cultures"® °^i!^® '''®®' lo’ctp'ots world 
"0® values each Impenetrablv , , "“h its own standards 

penetrably Islanded oil from one another 
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American social scientists were fg^fj^af^evidence 

tural relativism. Many argued that anthropolog cal ^ev.de^^^ 

demonstrates that moral principles have culture within 

Since moral codes are dependent on the 

which they develop, no one set ol a’°|'®'.P Jl eaually valid; 
than any other. Conflicting ethical conclusi ethnocentric, 

to believe otherwise is to be naively f^Vraham Sum- 

An early champion of cultural relativisin, ' academe. In 
ner, made folkways a household word in American ao 
his book of that title, Sumner announces: 

^r> ani/fhmn but contrsry 
We shall find proof that “immorar* never mea morality 

to the mores of the time and place. Therefore the standard by 

may move together, and there Is no permanent ^ different 

which right and truth in these matters can e es ludgments 

folkways compared and criticised. Only experience produces j 
of expediency in some usages.® , 

In their enthusiasm, many popular o/extreme 

century produced verdicts heavily pots such as taboo 

cultural relativism by choosing isolated co p miscellany of 
or sexual initiation and then amassing ® -oles all over 
fralts drawn at random from various pnmi . .pgiusion that 
the world. Their readers could hardly ^ that primi- 

nowhere on this earth is anything right or Bronislaw 

five custom made it so. Later, careful , orimitive traits. 

Malinowski insisted on the functional charac pieces 

It was bad method, he thought, to pile e .^^Smitlve peoples and 
of the observed habits of widely separate P , about uni- 
te think that one had thereby gained niuc^ ctudies of the Tro- 
versal primitive conceptions. Malinowski s It is to try 

briand islanders of Melanesia showed how imp society that 
to see the traits of a given people as elements 
is an organic whole. npdict developed the 

The American anthropologist Ruth j^gj. vvell-known 

comparaf/Ve method analysis of primitive c * values of 
book Patterns of Culture contrasts the s an me 

the Pueblo Indians, the Dobu of the New of culture 

Kwakiutl, an Indian people of Vancouver. relativism, 

^as influential in spreading the popularity human behavior 
Benedict conceded that there are some . ^ed the existence 
that are very widespread. But while she a exogamous 

some near-universal behavior patterns s 
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restrictions on marriage Benedict was suspicious of claims to 
universality alleged to come from a common human nature ' One 
may Isolate the universal core of the belief and differentiate from 
It Its local forms she says but it Is still possible that the trait 
took its rise in a pronounced local form and not in some original 
least common denominator of all observed traits ^ Patterns of 
Culture concludes with a frank defense of cultural relativism ar^d 
an appeal for the recognition of Its Importance toward an In 
crease in human understanding and peaceful coexistence of 
peoples today 


Social thinking at the present time has no more important task before It 
than that of taking adequate account of cultural relativity As soon as 
the new opinion Is embraced as customary belief it will be another 
trusted bulwark of the good life We shall arrive then at a more realistic 
social faith accepting as grounds of hope and as new bases for tolerance 

01 nie which mankind has ere 
ated for Itself from the taw matenafs of existence “ 


Is the Equally Valid Claim 
ol Cultural Relativism Valid’ 

m which the''?erm“in ' n® 'looshon much depends on the way 
cultural relativism ^ understood with reference to 

light ol the evidence In thin°n ^ ™®o°hoble conclusion in the 
about patterns of bphnv talking 

stand by mSrahty or Pe' I"'", we under 
patterns ol cuslomarv boh of different cultures may have 

or Odd or e«n oSeeah^'b "”9'" ='"^9 9s strange 
wrong An immense number of th"°* "’“tally speaking right or 
twe people have to do with ':“stoms of pnmi 

ings or powers in which contact with supernatural be 

them or not we could hardiv Whether we agree with 
wrong — unless perhaps we these practices right or 

that all superstitions are mnreii superstitions and 

narrowing or destructive Anit'Ih'”™'’^ heoause they are socially 
omary practice and attiturte nrea of primitive cus 

thk?®T"‘" '""*""''"9 to '*’9"' '"aiiiy complicated 

h h !°'"’'’9d ethical concern, "°t tend to think 

blM?°l'‘"‘’'999" to '’9tfaps in the case of a 

PlOk kinship disability that '“’os because of a c 

omsto us completely irrelevant 


1 com 
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But let us take an instance in whic e yn^grstand as 
something more clearly to do Eskimo practice- 

morality. An often cited example old Eskirn 

now virtually nonexistent — of abandoni g , gg suppose 

group, kiliing them, or heiping them to K"' .rgubied 
an Eskimo was getting ready to move c p 
about his father, who was old and Dim . Iqj. 

wouid like to go seal hunting, something ciothes, 

years. The son understands, dresses his grounds, and 

gives him his weapons, takes h'm out ^^gng 

walks him into a hole in the ice. This may wrong, 

and sad. No doubt it was sad to *1’®, .’n Eskimo famiiy 

Until well into the middle of our century gij got survive if 

groups lived entirely by seal I’oo'ms -gts with them. These 
they had to take the old and disabled p .. [,|g vvas 

Eskimos had no permanent home; Ip this context, 

in great privation and constant m°d®l ? „guld say) to 
the old people often took it as their du y t gpes be- 

reslgn themselves to death, and some ot parents to 

lieved It their duty to abandon or to l®®° , ,, morally 

death. In this context, we would not , j^jg parent. We 

wrong for the Eskimo to arrange the deain In fprm- 

pould not deny the force of objective material conoiii 
ing the morality of a social group. . . p© place 

But the question remains: Is that way ® Hfe in that 

for old people to live out their days . hunting Hf® 

respect? This is not to question that 1"® ^ Is jt to claim 

Eskimo people was not a fine thing, even n • ^ ^jls- 

moral superiority for our practice of put 9 . . very sad 

abled parents in nursing homes, some o gf 

places. No, the question Is simply this; w abandoned 

life Is better — one In which aged parents . honor, and 

or killed or one In which they may live in 

peace until their natural death? Mims of wife-lending 

Similar considerations apply to old pro various 

by Eskimos. Bantu oxtromorltol /®riav even In con- 
forms of polygamous practices that context of those 

temporary societies such os Saudi Arabia. compare them 

practices is important to know about if wo wish to comp 
wUhour ways of doing things. i, nracUccs In 

It Is one thing to Insist on sensibly see 9 about the no- 
Ihclr social comoxta bolero wo drnw conclualona nbou 
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ture and universality o! moral judgments U Is another to conclude 
from these practices that one Is equally valid compared to some 
other The practices may be equally valid If the differences in 
contexts are conceded from the start But would we not think it 
better if social contexts were improved? Surely we do not hold 
that the context of a black ghetto Is equally valid to that of a rat- 
less neighborhood with decent schools, where heroin Is not 
sold on the streets to young people By the same token, if w® 
hold that a woman Is a person— -not a subhuman, a chattel, or a 
slave — we cannot hold her dignity and worth to be consistent 
with the low status of women that polygamy inevitably entails 
It would be foolish to accuse an individual man who practices 
polygamy or an Eskimo who lends his wife of moral wrong But 
the way of life that forces women to such submission may not be 
equally valid to one that does not 

Arguments for cultural relativity must be carefully formulated 
''’““"S'stencles When Sumner says, "Medieval punish- 
horo “d* account heretics and witches, 

Itv of tho obscenity inhumanity and feroo- 

th^B mores of ^ 'oaves little doubt that he regards 

his ™n timl *Sos as inferior to those of 

lance of the mov, ®®"®<"ot argues for the accep- 

themselves as ' ecuali^ Patterns of hie humans have created for 

suggest that culUiral^aiwitv'^h* ‘""^l'” 

Strumental m reaching a h aho^r ^ ®®®°P''dry value in- 

as we noted that tak?nn ®o®'° "loral theory She said, 

will prove a ‘ trustnif hui ^ ?®®’® d®®ount of cultural relativity 

■arrive then at a more realTst.^ "'® h®'®'"® 

Us more realistic social talth “i ® ®°°'' ''*® 

of value than the ‘ equallv vaiiH ® '''®''®'' 

order to convince he^r re^er ®''''®® ®'’® ''®® reviewed in 

tivity ®®®®r of the importance of cultural rela- 

A defender of Benedirr c 

was simply urging the imnrfr.^'^®""'®"* ®"®'’' P°'®* out that she 
account She believes that '®’"®® oultural relativity into 

culture to understand the mm,. ^ ®''® "'®' " '= trard for one 

our judgments ot what other sc..?*.®®®'*'®'' ''''® 0°' o'"®®® 

When an anthropologist reiecls ml.®® ‘*° ®''dPly by what we do 
®“"“'® exclusively by the st^s?**'?®®®"''''®'® (lodging another 
this does not Imply VaT, hi '*®.?'® ®"® ^'o®® oor own) 
moral rules hold "®‘ ®'® anthropologist believes that no 
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Recent Changes In the Emphasis of'p'st's'^and anthro- 

Much of the data on which the oider e relativity were 

pologists relied to support the claims ° ul^ o, 

based on studies made in the nineteenth . y fiad swept 

the twentieth century, before aoateniporary nrimitive culture 
over the world. Today it is hard to find a P industrial 

uninfluenced by contact with the Russia, Japan, 

and commercial economies — the United ’ (g live as 

Britain, France, and others. The Eskirno “"^^^rop lumber 
a nomad on the ice; today benevolent go 

and tools for him to build a permanen “ . .. rather than a 
seal and caribou, but often from a snowmobile mt 
dogsled. Detribalization has made « central New 

veloping nations of Africa. Even the '"ha .„|ture, have re- 
Guinea, one of the last refuges of P''' , ih-gnian works two 

sponded to the call of jobs in i.(6 and ways of his 

or three years, then often returns to tn Culturally 

people. But he brings back a transistor ^ children are 

speaking, he is not the same man; aireauy Moresby 

dancing to hard rook records brought o .pcently deoolonial- 
There Is another point. Governments of tribal ar- 

ized countries — many of whose P®°P^®. not to be con- 

rangements — are doing everything m thei ^ g,gcts refuse to 
sidered primitive. Today many of these g p.p ipjcstrial 

hang out the welcome sign to anthropologi studies in field- 

countries who wish to treat their people as these new 

work. Sartre and Levi-Strauss have poinie jor soien- 

nations do not want their people lookeo . gpp economic 

title study any more than as objects for P 
domination.’® 

Are there Universal Rules 

o! Conduct Among All Peoples? ^uch emphasis 

Among anthropologists today there «s not ^ g the work 

on the importance of cultural relativity Many analysts are 

01 many ethnologists earlier in the Iversal patterns of 

interested in the possibility of general ° world, "priml- 

behavior that may exist among people a rules of con- 

tive- as well as “civilized.” A universa sourc ^^ggn 

duct seems to be the family, a social unit t Claude L6vl- 

found wherever men have lived. Accor 9 
Strauss: 
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After they had claimed for about fifty years that the family, as modem 
societies know It, could only be a recent development and the outcome 
of a slow and long tasting evolution anthropologists now lean toward 
the opposite conviction I e that the family, consisting of a more or less 
durable union socially approved of a man, a woman, and their children, 
Is a universal phenomenon present in each and every type of society” 


The universal existence of the famity means the worldwide pres- 
ence of certain attitudes and practices related to the family Some 
of these approach the condition of what we would call “moral ’ 
or “ethical ’ rules “The structure of the family, always and 
everywhere says L6vi Strauss, “makes certain types of sexual 
connections Impossible or at least wrong ' ' = 

Rinhar/j Brandt made an anthropological study of Hop! ethics 
rly 1950s He found Hool elhlnnl RianriarHs siirorisingly 


Richard Brandt made an anthropological study of Hop! ethics 
n he early 1950s He found Hop! ethical standards surprisingly 
^mllar to the criteria of • right* and “wrong” familiar to us As a 
moral philosopher, Brandt believes that standards of ethical be- 

I" f *“ individual persons are ex- 

pected to play in social living 

tive llvlna likft'i'^ ^ an efficient system of guides for coopera- 

Z Ss arVnTdnn T" '"'"'“"“"a "Xe the family, marriage 

that we mav have h living— not necessarily the Institutions 

rights and responsibllfficrEthlcar reeeff"'"®'' 

texts the part that oivon ^ ® standards prescribe for many con 

Of course such perform'" '"stitutional behavior 

Ethical standards Lwever prescribed as a matter of law 

_ efficient than legal standards 

Earlier in our centurv w r* «» n 

Bantu convinced hirn th«t ii,^' ® African 

wrong that he found amnnn .n conviction of right and 

thatof traditional European ethics is remarkably similar to 

Whste moral sanctions cl tnbal l.l. h 

nl suparticlal contact with ‘“'“Xen down under stress 

the name of a god In vain 7 " "''"'“''On the danger of taking 

parents and those In authority ““Xnowledged reverence for 

punished sellKronuoi Is cuIU,Lh°"“"°"''' '"culoaled and disobedience 
Illness courtesy and bospllalitv a™" respected broth 

properly prevails mercy Is ' 1,1 7, “""mon virtues a high respect 
1 highly esteemed and iustice praised 
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murder, wilchcraft, stealing, adultery, there" is such 

neighbor, hatred, and arrogance are all con em ’ , j people are 

a sense of family responsibility that orphans and destitute p 

provided for.'^ 

Every culture seems to have social gnj sexual be- 
ing the care of human life, family respon ’ |g pg culture 

havior. Every culture has a concept ° ^ who has com- 

is it right to kill a healthy man who is no iP^gs, m no 

mitted no offense. Nearly every cultur p ^gnts her, just 
culture can a man have a woman any respect 

because he wants her. In every ' p,_|.e than others, 

parents, although some cultures respect ti.gln 

In every culture there is an obligation o rieglect these 

one’s children; in no culture is it considered right 
responsibiilties. cuiturai similarities in 

It is easy to prove too much by thes , gUgg, in ethics 
behaviorai and morai matters. Uncritioa ethicai rules of 

is as hard to defend as uncritical f®' 2 tivism_ application 

a faraway people may be sirnilar to Situations and ideas, 

of these rules, depending as it may on i° background and 

can be very different. Willoughby s re 9 "universal moral 

missionary training inclined him to Bantu’s appl'oa- 

sense" innate in all men. Yet he admits . j widely from the 
tion of ethical rules to practical situations 
standard Western way; 

Oread of the magical consequences of ® ^^all reverence for 

more to do with the prohibition than what we s conviction that 

the divine; brotherlmess is not incompatible wi ^ Bearing false 

there Is no such thing as social equality among " put "neigh- 

witness against one’s neighbor is regarded as v members of alien 
her’’ Is defined in terms of political Pr°P'™“7,„,,hout compunction so 
tflbes may be traduced, deceived and exp o e 
*ar as is consonant with safety of one’s own soc a g 

The limits placed on universality by local ®PP’' stress — particu- 
fullar to the Bantu. Great modem , ._j.iv take away the 

Isrly from war or threat of war will P . peoples. They 
application of rules of benevolence to^^ torture and kill, 

y/lll “traduce," “deceive," and ^hev believe threaten 

those peoples beyond their boundaries w 
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their safety Such changing of rules of ethical behavior when ap- 
plied to alien peoples Is often lustified by a nation as part of 
"the right to self-defense ” Would we as Individuals hesitate to 
deceive, traduce, or even kill a person who we believe Intends 
to harm or destroy our lives or those of members of our family? 
The strength or weakness of the national self-defense argument 
depends on the validity of the analogy between the individual’s 
right to defend himself and the assumed collective right of the 
nation 

To add It all up, It seems that there is both universality and 
diversity in patterns of moral behavior among various peoples of 
the world The question Is Where shall we place the emphasis-* 
on the universality or on the diversity? Are we going to claim that 
similar moral attitudes among widely scattered social groups are 
signs of a common "human nature"? Or are we qolng to say. 
with Robert Redfield 


Sometimes v,her we look ot all that ethnography and history have re 
corded about customs and Institutrons It seems as though there had 
so dlllerent from one another as 

tade omruVs”." 


'cMm matteTs''orhnhl ='"'>'’9 various peoples on 

ol life At all timpf! havior concerning the care and nurturing 
and taken care nt P*dces we know of mothers have loved 

» m,ris real! Tn m'V'"" °'’® -9“®' ®' 

might point out that me ®s*'Pvior, a skeptic 

the same, and we do „ot nf Z"'™'® "''® ®®‘® ''°'®®®' “a 

point out that all peopte TrfJ ®®'"9® '^® 

children’s accomphshments to hf "® consider their 
failure But that acmm^t. u badly at their 

Ing of a youth of anothi^??* culture be the kill- 

|o a good medical school Shall gaming admission 

In patterns of moral bshaw.r. ^ common elements 

ones nonessential? Or shall essential and the divergent 
cases are more Important than * 1 ? ^ differences in these 

Polish philosopher puts tt this way^^ similarities'^ A contemporary 

Let us assume that evervwhar. 

ley and sorrow. pr,de and shame'Tha'r. capable of love and hatred 
« IS everywhere people love some- 
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body and hate somebody; they are happy abo of another, 

about something; they are proud of one thing, people, 

This is why some authors speak of a basic . ,f„portant whom 

Whereas others point to basic differences, “"f 3' ^ p^oud of-the 

people love, what they are happy about, w a ..(puy operated 

or the number of patients successfully 


....=.uas uuieis ponu lu basic differences. cons ueu,.u 
people love, what they are happy about, w a -..-ssfuiiy ope 
number of heads taken or the number of patients successfully op 
on.*8 

Where to put the emphasis? For a “.ugp^divergences. 

can be made for stressing similarities ra pHucation. liter- 

First. in a century marked by sreal advances abolition of 

acy, science, and technology, by the .-ubiect peoples; 

slavery and the political liberation of form V atrocities 

in a century marked as well by shattering some 

against peoples— it may be useful to scare " gj,|,pbgs, second, 
common agreement on basic humane ideas . arguments 
as we have already noted, the usual f Ipafet^s-a® » 

tend to assume a static condition of gg surgical 

headhunting will continue at the same . of the impact 

operations. The facts are a little different, fecauso^o'^^ 
of worldwide political and technological . jbunting ways 
sealed-off tribal people holding to its oheenu fiction, 

has become an anachronism, hardly more shamanism, 

T^hird, there is a general spiral trend aw ' gypation with 
niagic, superstition, torture, and have been terri- 

blood, decay, and physical filth. Of course, . (gb" peoples, 
fying retrogressions, many of them among jj^g (gf. 

We have seen the photographs of 'he slam shootings, the 
tured and executed in Bangladesh, the among the 

Hutu massacres. The ultimate example of b ggqram. But the 
'civilized" countries is, of course, the Nazi short-lived. 

Hitler experiment, though frightful, was r dons, some of 
h was violently rejected by a community dom others, 

which differed sharply in standards and decay and 

Wong with the growing disgust with bloo ^ g^py,. 

yiolence toward the human body,” says Be 'gibers . . • 'h® 
mg concern for the welfare and '*'9®"' . stands in con- 
moral canon tends to mature.”” "Fh'S °P ' i^ould not trust 
to Sartre's statement that, alter Hit! , hence, that 

the Idea of Man" to any state two huridreo y^ sartre was 
® could not count on men he did not kn 
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thinking of war and the contemporary technological state, while 
Redfield has the simpler "developing*' peoples In mind — those 
who now discourage the visits of anthropologists to their coun- 
tries on the ground that they no longer wish to be studied, or 
treated, as objects 


Ethics and the Social Good 

Again we raise the questions are ethical principles best defined 
as socially useful rules? Is the essence of moral behavior simply 
that kind of conduct that promotes social good? A plausible an- 
swer seems to be it depends It depends on how broadly or how 
narrowly we construe the terms social rules and social good H 
is hard to deny that In some way all ethical behavior serves the 
"'■lahl’’ Is what contributes to social welfare, 
and that ‘ wrong ’ Is what tends to destroy the common good 
hrm concept of altruism Implies acting in such a way as to 
contrast to egoism, which means 
primarily on your own good Altruism is a soda 
Sr?!:Jr°® ,‘>c*’®'"ng altruistically I rale the good of 

of huma^ ,r»'' good In addition the very conditions 

sL^r ann M " 't®' '"n 'C to be good it must be 

behavior on tha° eocial there must be rules of good 

defines ••mora^ another Arthur Garnett 

soclaTcoTperall™°I„a''°oclal' ot all) except In 

It is the charactenstir ni ' operation cannot exist without rules 
who Is a member of a equally to every person 

bring about social co nn® and a rule the Intent of which is t® 

In ways that In general ® ^^'leved to direct conduct 

no accident therefore that°»h''® operating group U 

and contribution to social w characteristics generalizabllitV 

terlstics for reflective recor,nHT'^^® 'he defining charac- 

the basic rules whereby men n> approval as good o' 

y men require each other to live 
A question remains if otw • 

characteristic of tendlno when acted on have the 

conclude that this chara^P^®"^®^® welfare, must we 

the quality of tending to SomM® ® one? It seems that 

promote social good is one mark of doing 
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what Is right. But is it the oniy one? Is it “good "the 

characteristic? Is acting so as to increase social goo 

essence of morality? it the slightest intent 

A morally good deed can be done with rountless good 

on the part of the agent to ® .ijahtest thought of 

acts are oerformed every day without Further, 


on the part of the agent to ® .ijahtest thought of 

acts are performed every day without ,[,30,. Further, 

society's good on the part of those who p ,,,3 question 

if morality is defined in terms of the 90 °“ ...ial order is bad, 
arises: is the society good? S“PP°f® ’ social-utility view 
what then? Marxist philosophers hold a s simply relative 

of ethics. But they argue that the moral goo ..other. Only the 
to each society, one of which is as goo maximum op- 

classless society, they say, will give all morals are 

portunity for happiness. For this reason, e helps 

to be judged insofar as behavior according ^ limiting 

to build a better socialist society. But there y ^,,^.33 ,5 
factor In any such view. If the )^,_lna to rules im- 

taken to imply that morality consists In c legislative 

posed from without, this is morality oonceivea y 333,31 

or external. If morality is defined f'" snghted.== 

rule, the autonomy of the individual person ..,.35 of morality. 

Henri Bergson claimed that there are w ,, , society that 
There are the "thou shalts" and “thou shalt s^ gmphasize the 
are external to the individual person and Internal "I 

negative. But there is as well the morality has its 

of the human heart. According to external rule, which 

double origin in (1) necessary conformity ^3, ,3 qg de- 

society needs if it is to keep its 'y ' . . . .|. that compose 
stroyed by the self-seeking drive of the in gnp to prefer 

f'i (2) the inner impulse to move towar a gal morality of 
his or her good to our own. The first is gre without. The 

ial rt m/iraiitv HprivinQ ffom p . --oof worlo 


or her good to our own. The first 'S ggy^e without. The 
social command, a morality deriving ^ A great world 

second Is the internal morality of forbidding certain 

teiigion may contain a table of commandrn doctrine of uni- 

scts destructive of the social organism ^ on the neces* 

versal love. In the same way morality may fhe good of 

slty to conform to rules that protect and p ^ deeper source 
Jhe social group as a whole and yet flow f external law 

from the Impulse of love that comes being. Bergson 

^tit from somewhere close to the core morality. Both are 
called the first static, the second mjiv can be traced 

necessary. So long as men live together. 
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to both sources ‘ The mistake would be ” Bergson says ‘ to 
think that moral pressure [social rules] and moral aspiration 
[sympathy, love] find their final explanation in social life con- 
sidered merely as a fact 
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One of the best-known attempts of a modern moral philosopher 
to define morality in terms of social good is John Stuart Mill’s 
uf///far/anism But Mill did not interpret the social good to mean 
the good of this or that particular society To him, that good was 
the greatest possible happiness for everybody The highest hu- 
man good IS happiness, and happiness derives from a favorable 
* pleasure over pain From these premises Mill con- 
cluded that to act rightly is to act in such a way as to increase 
happiness To act wrongly is to act so as to decrease it In Mill’s 


'““"Xation of morals ulllity, or the 
« "I I" proportion 

the absence M * applness By happiness is intended pleasure and 
the absence ol pain, unhappiness, pan and the privation of pleasure' 

ness, or^yours’'but"iS''ha"’^^"^ individuai happi- 

tarianlsm, says' Mill is no^ fh'^'"®^® standard of utili- 

who is acting, but ''the oremesr”'""'"'’ o< ’tie 

Miil's conMpt ol '^itihiv' 1^1^"'°,,“"* altogether 

what we would ordinarilu'',mrf '*’ 0 * it passes well beyond 

example, one's savino that as “social usefulness”— for 

for a cohesive society uu 'o good because it makes 

say. The princioai tnnu ^ or expedient, as when we 

music program M^\\ utilitarian view of the school 

In these ways To him an utilitarian primarily 

act or end tends to maxlmiT ^ Is good if that 

but everybody’s ^ ^Ppmess, not just my happiness 

rotcr'-wha.^ssr-~ 
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Is Happiness the Highest Good? j con- 

The notion that happiness is the highest 9° center of moral 
cept of happiness must therefore be at cy 

theory is as old as Aristotle = Aristotle no ed ohil- 

goods, or values (as we would say) heal , whether 

dren, friends, power, fame, and so o”- “ . .. others and, 

there is a good that is higher or better ' Marks of 

if so, whether this highest good could be 
this highest good (summum bonum) would ^ct 

want it.and (2) they want it for itself, for to Aristotle, 

because.lt is'a means to some other 9°°°- yHI agreed 

most men say that this highest gorad is PP happiness 

with the Greek philosopher. He took for g ^ (or 

is the highest good. We cannot prove ® clirect proof, 

“questions of ultimate ends are not am pemg shown 

Whatever can be proved to be good rnust without proof 

to be a means to something admitted to e 9 conversation 

The way we use the word happiness in highest good, 

iends support to Mill's choice of happiness gpfied, we say 
When we hear that somebody is going dissuade some- 

"i wish you happiness.” When we are try g^^ ycu’ll 

one from moving to Los Angeles, we . embarking on a 

be happy there.” Bidding good-bye to a ’ Ic your new 

new career, we say, "I hope you will “ il'ijgj g child: 1 

work.” We congratulate a couple who ^ „ q( g certain man 

hnow the baby will make you both very happy- somehow 

we may observe, “He had fame, POwaA '^ege things are 
happiness eluded him”— a tacit admission some 

goods or values, but interior to happiness. le have some 

trouble delining happiness, but most °t “ . g fgnk whatever 

idea of what it is when we use the word, 
is referred to by the word very high indeed. gH gther things. 

But do people in fact desire happiness happiness 

or do they just say they do? Is it not more like y^^ ^ by-product 
pursued for Its own sake is never too"'*’ .. _gnt seems to bo 
other things achieved? What people rea"? _ ,bo scholar 
some specitic good— the boy wants his politician his 
h J book published, the sick man his ho^h. the P ha 

the runner his race won. >' “happiness” or 
wanted those things for, would they P y 


they 
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to be happy '> It may be that happiness attends our achieving 
this or that prized thing or goal but this does not mean we wan 
the desired object for the sake of happiness rather than 
own sake People may say they marry to find happiness 
what they really want is each other What girl would not right 
fully resent her lovers telling her that she was desired not for 
her own sake but as a means to happiness? Mill himself seemed 
to admit that certain goods such as health and aesthetic enjoy 
ment are wanted for their own sake and not as means or instru 


ments Nevertheless it is happiness we really want Mill tries to 
get around the difficulty by saying that certain values such as 
health and musical enjoyment are parts of happin^s and ^at 
IS why we want them for their own sake ^ H 

The Ingredients of happness are very varous and each of them Is de 


s rabie In itself and not merely when considered as swelling and ag 
gregate The principle of utility does not mean that any given pleasure 
as muse lor Instance or any gven exempt on from pain as for example 
health is to be looked upon as means to a collect ve something termed 
happiness and to be des red on that account They are desired end 
desirable In and for themselves besides being means they are part of 
the end * 
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been to lean toward the subjective or feeling 

of happiness-to talk of it as an endurmg kind of good 
or satisfaction. , . q. subjective 

A well-known way of defining happiness nteasure. Mill fof' 
or psychological emphasis is to ' f ^ Right conduct is 

mally defined happiness in terms of P'®®= “ ^gng conduct 

that which tends ultimately to increase p 
tends ultimately to decrease it: ^ 

The creed which accepts as the foundation of proportion 

greatest happiness principie, holds that actions a produce the 

as they tend to promote happiness, wrong and the ab- 

reverse of happiness. By happiness is . -.--sure.:' 

sence of pain; by unhappiness, pain and the priva i ^ such 

That pleasure is the highest good, and that 'J'® gpc of the 

a way as to increase pleasure and diminisn p ■ hedo- 

oldest ethical theories of the Western wo ■ jg jde Greek 
n/sm. Hedonism, or pleasure theory, various forms or 

and Roman philosophers. In ’a variety of moral 

elements of hedonism have been held oy ^ gpd Sldg- 
phllosophers including Hobbes, Hume, ' . . .peories of these 
wick, although the differences among the etni ^ g, Hie 
men outweigh their similarities, ,o a university and 

for any one of us, even if we have not be _gl[less, egoistic 
studied moral philosophy. It can be seltisn jg,g,s gf 

or altruistic, depending on the variety a : gp me highest 
hedonism agree that pleasure is, or goes to 
good. 

Ancient Hedonism , • o bv certain ancient 

Hedonism was taught as an ethical doc rin Epicureans, 

philosophical schools, such as the Cyrenaics be 

Tradition has assigned the slogan, "Let u ■ modern drama, 
merry, for tomorrow we die," to the ' u the eighteenth 

from Shakespeare and Jonson down th 9 . ..Epicures,' a 

century, various self-indulgent tosspots ate discrimination 

atm that now means no more than a pe . jberc is litt'o 
who Is Interested in the pleasures of j'’® Jodiato disciples 
twidenco that Epicurus himsell or any of his ^ ppi delights 

identified the good with an earthly Patad'se t ippsures ol 

~tather, the reverse. Epicurus believed ’Jt® ,„,„ 5 _mixed with 
° ^Qblo, or getting drunk, were mixed P 
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pain, that is, for pain Is what comes the morning after 
Epicurus, the pleasures of love between the sexes are notorious y 
mixed Lucretius, poet of the Epicureans, writes that lovers • 
press the object of love so closely that it hurts and kiss each other 
so fiercely that lips are bruised by teeth, and this is because the 
pleasure is not unmixed and pure*'® Love, like drunkenness, 
IS fun while it lasts But It carries with it doubts, bitterness, jeal- 
ousy, hatred, disgust So the pleasures of love are fatally 
“mixed”’ Epicurus thought the pleasures of the mind were 
superior to those of the body The blessed gods, he said, dwell 
in “the painless state” (afaraxia) This ideal condition is ap- 
proached on earth by the wise man as he discusses philosophy 
and the classics with friends m his garden Lucretius makes clear 
that the pleasure of the philosopher is not money, fame, power, 
or any of those "goods” aimed at by the majority of men 

nothing is more delightful than having sanctuaries, fortified and 
serene, built by the wise men’s teachings From them you can look 
down upon mankind and see them wandering straying and seeking a 
pathway of life striving with their wits and fighting for empty honors, 
struggling night and day with unremitting toll to scale the heights of 
wealth and power and position 


se''-"><iulgent or sensual in these 
seem T,rrt? 'ad. Epicurus’s moral exhortations 

UadTtion whn conventional sage of 

tions of mo.rt spurn the ordinary goods and ambl- 

tranq°l enmlS'® "> ourselves Instead to a life of 
Even G E Monro benevolent contemplation of noble things 
eve™ form ot hTd'nn, ° "naturalistio fallacy" to 

ideal when he namon"' ^“""ed himself not far from Epicurus's 

ments as the highest gooTs'’™'" aatf aesthetic enjoy- 


?'^°"'a"’’''“'garand Relmed 

suit ol pleas5!e,°lnd°S™ ““"y den and women live m pur 
tho high-minded sort means exclusivelj 

fine their lives In termroi o* . If some people de 

cultivated sexual dellahu food, choice wines, fine clothes 
they are "practicing hedonicsi®** Qratificatlons of the senser 
austmo coa ... ^ ‘‘Boonists’ In a RPnc*. .u. . jg pc 


they are •’practicrng Sn“s?a’’ , ^ “"‘- 

austere Sometimes such 'h® term that is nt 

to tho lovel ol sollconscloutS^’’ t Ptactlcal hedonisi 

ousness They make a doctrine ol the 
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way of life and defend the pursuit of stated, "In 

A. E. Housman, poet and Oxford scholar, regard 

philosophy I am a Cyrenaio ®3°'® gsipie motive of ac- 
the pleasure of the moment as the only P , ,t,g personal 
tion.’"2 A nostalgic whiff of the 1930s P (t,g earthly 

credo of George Jean Nathan, whose hedonism 
paradise sort; 

As it is given to few men to die happy, the P®®* "'■ije repeated as 
stove and pray for is momentary happiness uri g Is me 

frequently as the cards allow. Pleasure, w a travail and 

dnnk In the desert. It is the beautiful transient r j aboriginal 

pain. There is no other reward except for those still sufficiently 

to believe in a hereafter. -»prna! blue skies and 

The ambrosia of the gods, the lovely ange s, jj^bious so far as 
peace, the music of golden harps, are too far o realistic and 

h'Y own metaphysics goes. I prefer to ° coast and sym- 

visible Grand Montrachet, pretty girls, Mediterra 
phony orchestras of the here and now Hugh 

Mixed fragrances of the 1960s has 

Hefner, whose popular illustrated magazine of young 

a variety of visual and other delights to ® ^ Contrary to 

American males of cheerfully indiscnmma hedonism in 

'vhat one might expect, there is comparative y volume 

Hefner’s book The Playboy Philosophy^ The ^glism by cit- 
Is earnest, even moralistic. Hefner sexual attitudes 

Ing Ddvid Boroff’s summarization of Arneri . j goods. The 
after World War II: “Sex is one of Ides P^'^ggs^re of ones 
degree of pleasure one derives from d 'S anything ye^ 

self-realisation.” Paul Goodman is ig to it-”*^ 

sat pleasure from is good, and that’s ail practical rna* 

pleasures of sex, The Playboy Philosophy laudable 

farlalism. To acquire attractive material 9®° jj^^p. 

affect of stimulating the growth of American P mean o 

acquisition of property — and in the sports car-^* 

andsome bachelor pad. elaborate hl-h rig ar* a publlcat on 

cornerstone of our American economic syst eccomp’*®” 

f-at helps motivate a part of our society to wor material bcnofi s 
to cam more. In order to enjoy more o t economic 

^scribed — to that extent, the publication Is con 
S'owih end strength of the nation.’* 
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Certain French writers of the late nineteenth century were 
fond of constructing ideal models of practical hedonism In 
which the pleasures of the senses were carefully studied and 
carried to heights of sensibility, extreme and raffin§. Notable 
among these was Joris-Karl Huysmans, whose famous novel 
Against the Grain became the bible of aspiring hedonists of the 
artistic sort. The "poisonous book" that corrupted Oscar Wilde’s 
hero Dorian Gray was none other than Against the Grain, Huys- 
mans’s fictional chronicle of his alter ego, the rich and hyper- 
aesthetic Des Esseintes Repelled by the vulgarity of Paris 
humanity, the young French aristocrat retreats to an isolated 
country house especially constructed so as to wall out the sights 
and sounds of the everyday world. Wealthy enough to Indulge 
his tastes, Des Esseintes places on his rug a huge tortoise whose 
shell has been plated with gold and sprayed with jewels. Lovingly 
he handles rare books bound in cold*pressed leather or wild 
asses’ skin. He plays his “mouth organ." a miniature harmonium 
that pours out and mixes various liquors into tiny cups when the 
bonbons, into each of which has 
been carelully distilled a single drop of “essence of woman.” 
h! pleasures Include Des Esseintes achieving delight 

tate^hi nn,« M ventriloquist, imi- 
he if^nn M to be let in. When 

(she is hnroH tnV 'ngenious hedonist has the ventriloquist 
between Chimo, whole thing) recite the dialogue 

‘■Here Chimera, slop. | say ” 

1 seek new perfumes, ampler blossoms, untried pleasures * 

Pleasures 
and Pains 

Grain and P'ayto’^iTiay^SleT'in'ri'’'^ Against the 

tain common ingredients °t relinement, they con- 

Qence. Pleasure need not ho gratification and self-indul* 

‘s one Of those SrdTai "pleasure" 

almost according to the win tl^at stretch or compress 

cal theory "pleasure" ^^jout it. In ethi- 

stlmuiation to the most 9''oss sensual 

alnly Mill seemed to think m ^'9h-minded tranquility. Cer- 
think the most preferable pleasures were 
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those of the n,ind. Hume, f 

mean "agreeableness” or ‘ "“‘‘“"V social 

sisted that the highest morality requires a snari g, 

distribution of pleasures. „ _ . „„|jke physical 

What is pleasure? Us antonym is pam. 

pain, pleasure is b^,'^ do not often speak of hav- 

have a pam in my shoulder. But .^gg VVe do not say, 

ing a pleasure in a P„ -There is an exquisite little 

“I have a pleasure in rny ''"a® ^ ^„hen feeling a cold 

pleasure in my -That feels good!" More often 

shower on the back of the ne . g^gn when re- 

we use the word . .geiing We all know what it 

ferring to states of gged’to account for the fact 

means to "please P®°P'^''^°“j g particular place. Neither 
that the pleasure cannot be o®® ®P ' pP^ igggtgd, and yet we 
mental pleasure nor mental p 

know by experience how intense th y b ^ 

Sometimes we speak of P'®®® blushed with pleasure when 
occurs at a particular “'"rr ’^'“/’’eomrast, we sometimes 

the governor complimented J . ..| pad a very pleasant 

talk of pleasure ®®®°"'i"®!"P!."Slas we mention pleasure 

talk with Bill after the meeting. ‘Those who prefer 

as if it were some kind of object P . ggre-seekers.” Plato 
Grand Montrachet and pretty 9®'® ® P making-up of a defi- 
spoke of pleasure as a replenishment a making^up^^^ 

ciency; often he dismissed ^gjgnce of certain pleasures 

of an itch.’.r But he ®P'"' . 'f.h^^'^'^all ofa rose.- Aristotle 
that are pure and that accompanies unimpeded 

spoke of pleasure as ®°™® ^ enjoyed a walk, not for the 

activity— as we would s®/ J^®* Ipe pleasure of walking, 

sake of getting so'®®"^®'^®’ P“' dancing swimming, surfing. 
The pleasure of g®“,aWe "rom the free exercise of 

running, and so on, seems «n p nieasure Is a passion 

the faculties ■ *“®“^,hr«Ii// and its satisfaction. Aquinas 

or emotion and linked it to ^ for a loved object, “the 

defined pleasure as the a"®® object where desire does not 
enjoyment of '®® P°®®®®® ° rt,stinau?sh pleasure from happiness 
fail.— Many PP"°®°PP,®'® „ ‘^Sures are transient and fade 
by pointing to the fact that P'« others like Mill, define 

quickly, while happiness may endure. Yet others. 

happiness in terms of pleasure. 
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Higher and Lower Pleasures: 

Does Hedonism Contradict Itsell? 

Both Mill and Bentham defined happiness, the highest good, 
terms of maximum pleasure But Bentham understood pleasure 
to be something quantitative and open to measurement More 
pleasure is simply the heightening of pleasure, and this increase 
Is at least in principle capable of being calculated Mill modified 
this Bethamite hedonism in an important respect Although he 
defined happiness as pleasure, he insisted that there are quali- 
tatively different kinds of pleasure Some pleasures are “lower 
or "grosser," others "higher' or “nobler," the former generally 


being "bodily" pleasures, the latter "intellectual,” or pleasures 
of the mind Mil! writes "It is quite compatible with the principle 
of utility to recognize the fact that some kinds of pleasures are 
more desirable and more valuable than others”’® He saw that 
to maintain hedonism in a simply quantitative form would lead 
to awkward conclusions Higher pleasures would just be more 
pleasure Besides, if all pleasures were alike in quality and 
differed only m quantity, there would be no reason to suppose 
H happiness would be any different from that of a pig 

llin ^ore than sensation, then a 

pig or a dog faced baboon would know as much, if not more, 
ihfl T P^°^^9oras’' Similarly. Mill reasoned that if 

Pleasure i maximum quantity of 

the mud wmiiH^h o* a styful of swine wallowing in 

oersZl aZrn « human's enjoyment of 

rSn blmn ;if satisfactions “It is better to be 

■ Bettor to be ® satisfied,” Mill declares 

60^11 we are to V’u ^ ^"hslied "» 

pleasures the between 'higher” and "lower 

and which lower? Horn which pleasure is higher 

coursing on v/omen‘*s example, Is the pleasure of dis- 

pleasure of getting drunk o’ Taylor, and there is the 
there Is the joy of liatpni ®3*urday night. On the one hand 
the other, the pleasuro Brahms’ First Symphony and on 
and hov/ do wo know? Which Is higher 

this question by opnoai tJ , rejects any attempt to settle 
form of knowledge tLt ^y which Mill understood a 

^rlenco The test ho ornn^.^ publicly confirmed in ex- 

had oiperfenco of both ® those people who have 

flher and lov/or pleasures Mill claims 
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that by far the greater tiumber of 

their actions that the higher a,, ^^(,0 have 

pieasures, if there be one to which a irrespective of 

experience of both give a decided de- 

any feeiing of morai obligation to ' ' thinking if you 

sirable pleasure.”” According to Mdl s 'J'S’ drunk 

or I were to have experienced 'f® .|eturf o? listen- 

in the local tavern on Saturday night P j , ,hat the 

ing to fine music, we would unhes takingly _statejh^ 

latter was preferable. Mind you, 1 do no merely expose 

that, if you take a lout away from his P°» t a 
him to the playing of a ®®®'P°^®r ^ a^No the man would 
vote for the quartet as the preferable p mtinq the latter 

have had to experience both pleasures a pleasure 

higher. Nor would Mill hold that you . _garlv as available 
ciLe at hand was lower and a P'" ®° .ihcation of^^^^^^ "rst 
was higher, would necessarily postp g . 
because we honestly esteem the s®®°P‘ig^g°;g®g''fdg"nearer good, 
weak character, says Mill, will ®P°°®® p ® ^ess when 

though they know it to be pe "claims-, such 

the choice is between two bodily p . . ’ i heaith, though 
men “pursue sensuai indulgences ' {.^[,24 

perfectly aware that heaith is the greater g * . admits that 

A second difficulty dogs the hedonist whenever 

there are different kinds of P'®?,®®'®®' , P ?,d .'pat some pleas- 
grosser, and so on; when we ipm ^g^y distinction 

ures are higher than others, do we not by that very a 
affirm the presence of a factor that "’®''®"'P®=®P'®®®gaf lower, 
and higher? Here are two ° X— by virtue of which 

The first must possess some qualuy ' .. ^ factor 

it is higher than the second one. But then ", P®, 'P®i;g'®ga°e 

that is the good thing about the first p ®"® ' dishnguiBh 

element alone. The criterion by ®'®®"®°'^P ®P„”h® a pleasure 
between the qua//f/es of pleasures can har y increase 

principle, unless “higher” pleasure means merely an increase 

in the quantity of pleasure — which Mill denies. Hlstinouish 

Any hedonist must answer this '^tpers? If the 

between the pleasures? are some better others he 

hedonist answers yes, some pleasures are e "better- 

must then deal Wrth the question; what is ", "f"' gfj ®g, 
pleasure that makes it "better”? If he holds P'®,®/®;®®!"'^®; 
In quality, that there are genuine differences p 
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merely In degree but in kind, then ho cannot escape the con- 
clusion that the pleasures must differ In virtue of some factor that 
is not pleasure But this seems to show that hedonism Is self- 
contradictory The highest good cannot be pleasure, since pleas- 
ures are ranked according to some qualitative factor that is not 
Itself pleasure The hedonist may avoid the difficulty by claiming 
that ‘ better pleasures are simply more pleasure, or that they 
fast longer He may say, with Jeremy Bentham, ‘ Prejudice 
apart the game of pushpin is of equal value with the arts and 
sciences of music and poetry'** But it seems odd to claim that 
the enjoyment of listening to the last twenty bars of the prelude to 
Pars/fal is to be rated higher than the enjoyment of smelling a 
rose or scratching an itch simply because the musical pleasure 
lasts longer 


Hume on Pleasure and Utility 

Nearly a century before Mill the Scottish philosopher David 
I'’® ’°''"'<2tions ol morality In terms of pleasure 
eoANi' lestriot the term pleasure to 

Sort 'lie aenses like eating drinking, bodily 

TeSlv P'®”!! 

oam to ooT "y ^sreeable state )ust as he used 

admitted thoy^n ®' P'^^greeable state In fact Hume 

planation and on ^ end one must stop somewhere in one’s ek- 
es first Orlncinloo ft, ®® '"®" "'’P Pleasure and pal" 

the ^xplenatmn Hume claimed 

our LuE "“I,®"’'' «aP'd ol self but also from 

humane feelkig for othe? oTT" '"® P®''® 

principles of pfeasure and pmn'’ " ' ®°®® P®®P 'P® ®P"P® 

manlty or a fellow teeimo^ far as to ask why we have hu 

anced ,o be a pTlM " ,n h °’P®'® " '"at this ,s experl 

our examination of causes anri"ih" somewhere In 

principles beyond which we every science some general 

general No man is absolutelv'il?H?/ ^ principle more 

of others The first has a na»i., i . the happiness and misery 

pain TWs every one may findtn hi to give pleasure the second 

LatPr Milt himself 76 

i-ater Mill s way of making «h 

ever can be proved to beVn® to say that what 

® "ttist be so by being shown to 
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be a means to something admitted to ^ action 

Action A is good beoause it tends to p Explanation’s as to 
B is bad beoause it tends to produce P®'"_ ^ 

why pleasure is a good and pain an evil .„„mary All 

Aume's simple moral » amounts to this in summary^ a 

moral judgments are expressions {keeping one’s 

Most men agree in approv ng certain "‘‘'"^The actions 
word) and disaPP'-°'''''9 ^ in promoting agree- 

most men approve are those that are dlsaoDrove 

able feelings or happiness. The "^,^^,ings un- 

of are those that lend to promote ‘^Jnfdrsposi- 

happiness. The foundation of virtues ( uiihiv The virtue 

tions most men tend morally ^ ^PProve of) 3 ,y, 

of justice is useful in protecting promote 

fidelity, and truthfulness are virtues in advantage 

the interests of society and, as ® , g'pastity and fidelity 

to the person displaying them. The utility of chastity 

In marriage is plain. Says Hume: 

The long and helpless in.ancy of man -Pu'res ^ the 
parents for the subsistence of their ugj vVithout such 

quires the virtue of chastity or '■-;";j;jVu;h a would ler have 

a uf///fy. It will readily be owned, that such a 

been thought of.^^ 

In sum, the actions most men ^PP™''® actions most men 

they tend to increase general P®PP'"®® ,end to increase 

disapprove of are destructive lo soc y* ^ . nood deed 
general unhappiness. The a poshive moral 

(an act of mercy or humaneness, say) fppiina as we ap- 

sentiment in us— we experience an agr knov/ledge of a 

prove of the action that is its cause. The 

bad deed (an act of cruelty or treachery, attending the 

moral sentiment in us-a disagreeable feeling attending 

disapproval of the act that Is Us cause. 

Tho hypothesis which wo embroco is plain. 

dolermlnod by scnilmont. It defines virtue to bo w a .nnroballon- 

or quality gives to tho spectator the pleasing sent ment « “ 

and Vico tho contrary. We then proceed to examine a plain matter 
fact, to wit, what actions havo this Influence.*® 

Hume, it seems, v/ould bcitevo that a factual 
actions wo approve of would show a positWo 
twoon approval and soclot usefulness. But Hume s 
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not refer every virtue directly to Its social utility In order to ap 
prove of It Certain virtues come In lime to acquire a radiance o 
their own, and we enjoy the spectacle of these virtues as agree- 
able In themselves 

The utility of courage, both to the public and to the person possessed 
of it, is an obvious foundation of merit But to any one who duly con- 
siders of the matter, It will appear that Utls quality has a peculiar lustre 
which It derives wholly from Itself and from the noble elevation In- 
separable from it 


Hume’s moral theory, then, appears to be an earlier version of 
utilitarianism Most men approve of certain acts, disapprove of 
others This evaluation rests on whether an act tends to promote 


or to dimmish general happiness What hedonism there Is m 
Hume's theory (he said that happiness is ultimately explainable 
in terms of increase of pleasure or agreeable feelings and de- 
crease of pain) Is not selfish, nor narrowly and exclusively ego- 
istic Of course, I seek my own happiness, but this I could not 
find If I had to endure the sight of other people’s misery Be- 
cause of an inborn and natural sentiment of sympathy, the sight 
Of another s pleasure gives me pleasure, the sight of another’s 
comprehensive virtues of benevolence 
sentimenl^"'^^ developments of this natural sympathetic 


thsory claim that this moral 
Hume ? wi«th enlightened egoism According tc 

pleasurlrSn k of others because thal 

S 1 wil t™" ^^nt others to be in pam 

spectacle of^ thp suffering of my fellows because the 

chamo 'o to me If we put th.r 

lightened egoism'is nora®n(!ii'‘"'rf®’ ,Tt 

out of enlightened eao?^m " 

helpful to the common nnoH consequences just a- 

egoist or altruist thpn acting in accord with some non 

^pr/ng tram the tact 

pain disagreeable to mp tK * ^ Pleasure is agreeable and the! 
extending It, reach a nnlAr .p®P'U'’0''t may, by cultivating am 
tlvely independent of ii*. r^P'rolopment where It becomes rela 
lustre" and "noble '“'PPluy p "peculla 

Hume’s Particular If we now move fror 

again, we may see some furtl? ®lhical teaching one 

toward egoism and allruTsm ^ light on the utilitarian attitud 
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Utintarianism: 

the Sell and Others; Egoism and Altruism haooiness 

According to utilitarianism. (1) the highest 9°°'* J 

(2) happiness consists in maximum pleasure wrong is 

(3) right is what tends to increase hapP'neas, and W 

what tends to decrease it. The individual 

highest good is not just my and egoism is 

happiness is the highest good would be egoism, a 

false. Mill says: 

The utilitarian standard of what Is right '^‘^J'^nappmsss and 

happiness but that of all considered. As e wee impartial as a 

that ol others, utilitarianism requires him 
disinterested and benevolent spectator, n g 

Nazareth, we read the complete spint of e vourself," consti- 

you would be done by," and "to love your neighbor as yourself, 

tute the Ideal perfection of utilitarian morality. 

But how do I know that egoism is himself, is 

that his own good, to good first? 

not the highest good? Why should I not p ^ . haopiness of 
Why should I subordinate my own P^PP'"®? net^ over the 

others? in short, how does Mill’s ethical theow S®\nr®appi- 
jump from egoism to aitruism, from my P^PP reply. Man 

ness of an. There is no jump pmers as 

is naturally a social being, naturally sy p . me 

well as self-seeking. The simplest '=°p''®p summum bonum 
that my individual good no more constitutes the su m 

than my individual existence constitutes he whole of society 

man’s Lcial origin and social nature. Mill 'P®, '““pp » " 

of care for "the other.” Given the social condition 
evident to any intelligent being that the for Number 

be consulted. Aggrandizing the self, looking °o‘ , apd 

One," cannot be the highest good, for the self is trans 

passes away. The human community endures. =nouah- 1 

Now an objector might say to the utilitarian: True enough ^ 
grant that the good of the whole— the general happiness--is more 
imporlarthan the good of my Individual s^l. I know 1 am no 
the only pebble on the beach, the only catfish 'P® ®®f- 
suDoose I don’t want to subordinate my good to that ol others? 
Whv should 1 care lor others? 'Society’ Is an abstract word to 
me and I am not Inclined to prefer society’s good to my own. 
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Suppose 1 just don’t wish to maximize general happiness, what 
then?” "Well, in the first place,” the utilitarian might reply 
don t have to think of the ethical act as working directly for the 
good of society as a whole One works for the good of society 
by working for the good of those close to him rather than those 
remote from him There is nothing abstract about that Second, 
there is no reason why you must think that the morally right thing 
to do always requires you to put yourself and your good In 
second place to somebody else’s The action that tends to 
promote the greatest happiness may be, and often is, the action 
that produces happiness for you as well Helping a poor child, 
seeing that a man gets a job, arranging for a prisoner to get a 
fair deal, and a thousand other right acts of this kind need not 
subordinate your good in the sense It makes you less happy 
uc acts tend to promote your happiness together with the 
nappmess of all concerned Accepting a judgeship, a presiden- 
fir ^®\^PP°'^tment a school superintendency or the post 
t^empnHS^'"» ^ increase your happiness 

m that snoH I — assuming that you are competent 

qeneml hann^nf 7^"^ acceptance promises to increase the 
crease end rather than the in- 

In the fimt place happiness that the post was offered you 

are tinies wh^n^hr'* utilitarian would remind us that there 
or giwnn . happiness is served by suppressing 

the highest virtupc”'^^ sacrifice is one of 

should I sacritice mv highest As to the questions, Why 

sacrifice myself fnr *hese occasions? Why should I 

no one Is goma to “t'htanan would reply that, first 

long way off— althoiinh physically And the day is still a 

unify wlt™our come-when the feel.ng of 

compulsive force ol ^’^ng as to have the 

meantime said Mill thoro ’’nhgious commands But in the 

—more or less subtle— if nre compulsions 

as to benefit the coed of ofi,^ ^ incline us to act in such a way 
hope of social approval There are external sanctions— 

Internal sanction ot consnf.»°' disapproval There is the 
acquired faculty — a feellnn ^thich Mill believed to be an 
duly is to act In suph'"'''" S° against our 

Individual happiness at the ff? ° as to promote not our 
vldual happiness that does not even our in- 

o detract from others, but the 
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greatest happlrtess of the greatest number ‘tonscfence is 
our consciousness, our awareness, of th actions- in 

foundation of duty iies in the beneficial ““^afwrshall 

this, the utilitarian must oppose Kant, who believ , 
see, that duty is its own foundation. that for mv 

There is another question. Utilitarianism f 

act to be moral t must act in such ^ , a absurd 

greatest happiness of the greatest number. wrong act 

I suggest that 1 must weigh every potenti^ly right or wmng am 

according to the criterion of maximizing or 

many acts that I may p ° referable to the gen- 
refusing to lie — that simply do not se oiven case, not 

eral happiness principle. 1 refuse to lie, because such an 
because this leads to general P®PP'®®®®^II ,be truth." Here is a 
action would violate a rule 1 respect, hnnnr this contract, 

contract to which 1 have signed ^^"“^bu; beoau®® i 

not because such honoring maximizes PP ’ . promises." 
firmly believe in the rule, “People ah^uld keep their prom 
There are many acts of iustice, child of a 

which actually bring about PfiP-^^P^ehavio^ or sentencing a 
holiday because of his serious misbehavior or se a ^ 

young criminal to detention. In this light, P®" principle? 
every moral act must fall under the greatest P®PP'PP/® ?on- 

MHl would reply that the P»«®® "®f,p':7be aremesl hapless 
fusing the ultimate ground of moral rules ( 3 , gnb qi. 

principle) with the moral rules we refer -ppondarv to the 
rectly as guides for action. These rules ®;® °ce in 

greatest happiness principle, but they are o P -joina. These 
the direct guidance of what we do or refrain sense that 

rules include the ordinary precepts of moral ^eing 

spring from the social situation ,n which ®''®7. 
finds himself-"Tell the truth,” "Keep your P;o™®®s, ^Do^n^^ 
mutilate another human,” and so forth. Thes human beings 
morality are based on the shared experience of h®m®n bemgs 
over untold thousands of years. Thus when ' ®® ^ principle, 

not act directly In accord with the greatest , „ug 

but with a particular moral rule in jnfiict- 

has plenty should share with others" and Re admit, 

ing needless suffering on animals."^’ What we morality 

if we are utilitarians, is that these rules of commo - . 

are themselves ultimately founded on the grea whether 
principle. So the utilitarian would say; if you ask me 
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you should honor this contract, I would say yos, because It falls 
under the rule, 'Keep your promises" The act Is justified ac- 
cording to this rule and needs no further explanation But sup- 
pose this question Is asked what Is the basis of the moral rule, 
"Keep your promises"? The utilitarian would reply that a// rules 
of common morality ultimately derive their validity from the 
greatest happiness principle That principle Is their ultimate 
foundation Promises should be kept because acting In this way. 
when made general practice, tends to promote universal happl* 
ness It would be a stupidly literal understanding of utilitarian- 
ism that would make out that, before I help a child, attend a 
school board meeting, or refrain from telling a lie, I must first 
dither over the question as to whether these proposed actions 
will or will not lead to universal happiness 


Ulirnarlanlsm: An Ethic of Consequences 

If we hold as utilitarians do, that right is what tends to Increase 
Is what tends to decrease It. then 
^ consequences That is the moral 

r Sood results that act will tend to pro- 

t’y >>'6 utilitarian as ra- 
the <0 maximize happiness 01 course there Is always 

rnora^siSon w Of ">'on(ion in the 

for unworthu sometimes do good deeds 

tions ConsIdpTmr^ produce bad results out of good Inten 

Hon dollars to n of two men each of whom gives a mil- 

motives ot valnoiorv'^'h^ "’P" 'u’ us suppose, from 

on the front oMho'^ *“ the papers and 

out of a sense of ohiin other man gives anonymously, 

out expecting thanks uu'l He does it wlth- 

superio"rtoth\ hS, y/s ,^",0 1 ,°° 

we are iudging the moral replies, if it is clear that 

the rightness o! the act 

worth but the two acfV differ In moral 

comej, ,n Min s bock w'lth tho^sarn'e elhlca,' g:^ "arf 

much with tho°v.mih"oMhe I™”", '''° morallly ot the action Ihough 
Urownlng does what la motallv riL. ’f"’ “ '“"u" orealure Horn 

hopo ol being paid lo, m, '*''<»hur his motive be duty or llw 

him la gulli, ol a pd^p ho who bolroys the Iriend that trusts 

*'homh8lsundoro,oaierobtlga io,^\f'’'°'' Hs '» uorvo another trlond to 
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In so locating the worth ot the moral act in 
quences, Mill opposed Kant, who (as we shall see) linked the 
worth of the moral act with the purity of the doer s 
There is a well-known objection to ' re- 

the part of consequences in the moral act, f" ,L 

quires us to make a fantastic hypothesis. Let us 
sake of argument that the utilitarian is '''9^*’ 'P® results lead 
act is measured entirely by its results and that 
to the net increase of human happiness as a • 
imagine that the happiness of the whole hrotherhood 

be immeasurably increased-poverty eliminated Teher pro 
achieved, disease conquered, adequate food 
vided for aii, plus every other good thing V®® ®® condition, 
of this wiii be granted to the human race, b orolonaed 

The condition is that one man, his life miracu y . ■ 
is to be kept Involuntarily in a state of f^reT pe 

torture. According to the utilitarian criterion, measures the 

rightness of an act by its results, it would ®®®'r 'Pf pT but 
Is justified. One man only will be kept in 9°®®’®® ^ 

the rest of mankind will be relieved o evil forever h ®P 

pear that the net balance of the utilitarians moral scale wou 
have to point in the direction of maximum happiness and away 
from the eternal -calvary of that single ®®«.®™9 ®pe,e fs 
people who consider the proposed bargain ipiy aoree 

something terribly wrong about it. How could we p y 
to it? Bergson says; 

Well, we should perhaps agree to it on the ’I;'* 

magit: philtre is going to make us forget it, that we s a n 

thing more about it; but ,1 we were bound to know it, '® ^ 

reaiize that this man's hideous torture was the price o 

that it was even the fundamental condition of existence in g . 

. . . Better to accept that nothing shouid exist at aiP Better let 
planet be blown to pieces.^^ 

Bergson believed that our instinctive protest ®9®'®®‘ 
arrangement springs from our conviction that it Is / .jitsy 
seems to Imply that justice is something .'Pf®, ® ' ci 

the greatest happiness principle cannot he the of 

least the only foundation, of moral right. Mi l, cases of 

iustice, seems to insist to the contrary; he held 
lustice are also cases of expediency (utility), that jus 
e particular kind or branch of general utility use , • 

leading to general happiness.^^ But at the same time 
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ported the rule that everybody has an equal right to be happy. The 
greatest happiness principle, he says, "Is a mere form of words 
without rational signification unless one person's happiness, 
supposed equal In degree (with the proper allowance made for 
kind) IS counted exactly the same as another’s."^* It Is on this 
ground that we know Mill would reject the mythical arrange* 
ment as unjust But it seems to the critic of utilitarianism that 
Mill wants it two ways, holding two principles that are Inconsistent 
with one another: first, that the rightness of an action Is measured 
wholly by Us contribution to the general happiness (or to ends 
that will themselves be means to the general happiness); second, 
that no single individual, not even one person, should be treated 
unjustly. Mill firmly claimed that the equal happiness principle 
was a part of his general happiness criterion But critics of 
utilitarianism have continued to urge this difficulty as an ex- 
ample of a limitation pertaining to any moral theory that locates 
the right entirely in the results of an action 


An Alternative to Utilitarianism: 

Rawls’s Justice as Fairness 

'"P Pptwppp the greatest hap- 
utihtar.fn r ’’ ® 1“®"°® becomes clearer when 

John ° ® Pt political theory This is 

^aken ^ ’''’PP'’/ 0 / Jusl/ce If justice IS 

produce a nnnn^’ greatest happiness principle will not 

slavemen? of f "''PP'>=® 'h® °PPressicn or even en- 

such great saLrT^t ^ P™®" ®o®iety is the condition of 

of tha® society takeres a'” 

the small ooore^oH ® outweighs the unhappiness of 

est happineTorrnlT°"'V'''^“''’'''P otililarianism's great- 

according to the’^ruleonlii”'^’' ^ ®°®'®'y would be justified, but 
Rawls asks us to ‘t*®®"* ®°' 

interested beings enterlnn"'^ °®tselves as free, rational and dis- 
to form a just sociptu a ^ social contract with one another 
veil of ignorance beforL make the agreement, there is a 

In that society We rin concealing our individual places 

be We do not know whethi''wo ”in®u b'®®® °'' condition will 
or employee, healthv or tti woman, employer 

know what profession or niodestiy paid We do not 

we will have positionroi have, nor whether 

Now what principles of limited responsibility 

J Ice shall we have for this society*^ 
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Rawls proposes two principles, the first of which has 

the second. First, each person is to have an equal r gW to^he 

maximum liberty consistent with a similar '' pggd 

Second, social and economic inequalities worst 

that they will be to everybody’s advantage, inclu g 

off. Everyone will have an equal chance to ry .... . upgrty 

job or profession. The basic iiberties wili grl 

the right to hoid personal property, freedom from . 

rest and seizure under a concept of iaw 'h^* « ' 

with ail who come under its rule. The secon p ^ (pat 

equalities of wealth and income, but only ori Rawls’s 

such inequalities work to the advantage of a. ^uroeon with 

second principle, we may imagine an orthop surgeon 

a very high income as a member of 'h's socie y The^smgeon 

will be allowed to enjoy his income, provide 

tribute to the welfare of all, including ‘ho^f who h^ less^ha^ 

himseif. The assumption is that such a socie y society that 

of the highiy paid surgeon would be worse off than a society 

can take advantage of his skills. is better 

Such an ideal social arrangement, Rawls bel eves, is^ ^bette^ 

than the utilitarian model, it preserves the of in- 

increasing the general happiness, yet avoids h«noiness the 
justice utilitarianism risks by making the sene . P gg,|gn gf 
highest good, without paying enough atten ion amount 

fairness to each member of the society. If the j ^g. 

Of general happiness is secured by a 

quires the oppression and suffering of a ni y. . |g. 

social arrangement is unfair, hence unjust. Ra -rivileae and 
ciple permits inequalities — of income, of °* P -gntfipute 
power, only on the condition that these inequ 
to the well-being of each and all. We i;"®®', 
distribution of liberty under the first principle unHer the 

that of other primary goods (like income or P°w ^ trade 
second principle. Members of the society canno P second 
off liberties in exchange for desired inequalities under th 
principle. (Here one might ask what sense it ma 
shall agree to distribute liberties before we decide o 
kind of social and economic arrangements we sha I have.) 

Mill’s greatest happiness principle and ® 7'®, f igS 

as fairness are norms or Ideals, rather than actua . 
moralist claims that societies actually exist which fulfill 
conditions or oven that there will over be such societies, tacn 
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principle — maximum happiness or iustice as fairness — is 
as a mode! to clarify what we mean when we try to define tl^ 
highest social good Each represents an Ideal to work toward 
even though the best we may ever hope to achieve is a seriously 
imperfect approximation of that ideal 
Of course we may reject both models as giving too much 
weight to the ideal of social equality If the butter is spread over 
the entire loaf may it not be too thin everywhere? Critics like 
Nietzsche would ask how in such circumstances the human race 


could ever be further ennobled how it could produce future 
spiritual or artistic elites superb life styles future Shakespeares 
or Racines Michelangelos or Dantes Goethes Bachs or Pi 
cassos Would not all these have to be renounced as the price of 
happiness shared by ail equally and justly'^ Professor Irving 
Kristol IS astonished to find what he takes to be Rawls s argu 
rnent that a social order Is lust and legitimate only to the degree 
that It Is directed to the redress of Inequality He too is worried 
about the threat to the ideal of human excellence allegedly 
posed by so much emphasis on the principle of equality^' 

to prove that maximum 
of fairness would nof be the soil 

ai greatness or ennoblement of the human race 

as It would be to prove that they would 
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4 


A simple classification of ethical theories 

duty from the ethics of happiness. A ^ ^ “oral 

that every act is to be judged in terms “• ' between 

rule, principle, or law; the basic moral distmo i should 

right and wrong. A morality of happiness holds that a . 

be judged in terms of the end aimed at; 'h® 

tion is between good and bad. An ethics of happ 

the goodness of the end or goal to which we aspire. An^eth.c 

of duty emphasizes the rightness of the act i s . 

duty examines the intent and motive of the one who 

ethics of happiness tends to look to the results, . 

of the act. The morality of duty (deontologloal ®'hi®a) 

we should do right for its own pke— because it Is g • 

morality of happiness (eudaemonist ethics) ®a^ toward the 

do right because it leads to what is good, ultim y 

highest good — which Is happiness. 


The Concept of Duty ho., a verv 

Happiness has a pleasant sound, but the word ^uates 

unappealing ring today. If we ®®hed a group of undergradu^es 

to choose between a morality of duty and one of h pp .j^ggg 
ably they would vote unanimously for the ^ ^:„hed Per- 

and let moral philosophers have the other if th ^ ‘ 

sonal Individualism still rates high today, with i s feelings, 

Individual self, unique and Interesting, with ^ .ug 

thoughts, and right to judge. But a moments ''® 
morality of common sense will tell us that even ^^nduct of 
the concept of duty very much Into account in . pg^, 

our own life and in our moral evaluations of j?, ^ “moral 
haps we call it by some other name — “responsibility 
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obligation" — or we may simply say, “It goes with the lob 
concept ot duty Is present alt the same If I marry, I take on c 
tain duties (responsibilities, obligations) toward my partrie . 
we have children, 1 am by that fact “stuck" with certain du 
or obligations concerning their support and education If ' 
aged parents, 1 consider myself obliged (have the duty,^ the r - 
sponsibilily) not to allow them to die of malnutrition if • ca 
help It 

Classical Chinese philosophers taught a doctrine called * R^c* 
tificatlon of the Names” Confucius said that this was the first 
principle of governing ourselves as well as provinces and states 
If 1 have the name father and 1 take no thought of my childrens 
upbringing or education, there Is something seriously out of line 
between the name I bear and the neglect of my children— and 
this should be corrected If I am a judge and dispense inlustice 
rather than justice, my name, or else my judicial conduct, needs 
to be corrected ' 

Common-sense morality agrees with this ancient ethical doc- 
trine Put in the form of a rule, the formula might read 


It you lake on an obligation you have a duty to discharge it 

\ support it If I have signed a 

contract, it is my obligation to carry it out If I borrow money. 
Lh [?y ^®®PO"sibility to pay it back The words "ought,” "must. 
Obhontnn to . substituted for '‘it is my duty to." "it is mV 

to take a rWM T responsibility to “ If I have promised 

an Imoortan^ to fulfill that promise, unless 

mean my own con- 

a marnaao co^ ' have entered into 

a bachelor If l hnrm ’ should" act as a husband and not as 
When at WtZT y°^’ ‘ pay it back 

man will do his dVv”^h^°" signaled, ‘England expects eveO^ 
obligation he belleled o ^he fulfillment of that 

assumed when he «sin seaman under his command ha 

gardedicebe'Swarnlnaf. - 'he T.tanic disre- 

reasonable measure t«^’ 'n this he failed in his duty to take every 
duty that had prioritv ovo'r°if^* ®hip and his passengers, s 
terest in a record-breaklno 'he owners and their m* 

can field commanders 'h® Atlantic When Amerl* 

civilian killings In tL ‘rivestigate and report on the 

the My ui area of Vietnam, they laid them- 
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selves open to the charge of ■■dereliotion of du.y"-theh^neglecl 
was incompatible with the obligation that w 

"&"mpncLs even everyday --a' Tus' 

ence of conflict of duty, that is. claims presented us 

simultaneously by two or more obligations job or if 

interfere with the destiny of another that 's 

there is no God, at least it is not my 1°^^ ^et fs a parenU ha 

the duty to educate my children, to guide . 

them frL harm. What should 1 do? How should 1 act? You m^y 

conceive it your duty to help destitute y®‘ and 

time you may believe it your duty not to pr 

panhandling. Should you give something o 

is holding out his hand to you? Or should you pass 

Angeles man saved his money for V goston and the ex- 
to Hawaii for a vacation. His cousin died - 

pense of traveling to the funeral means German 

take his wife to Hawaii. Which duty cornes firs ? Many 

professors under Hitler were P“' direction of the 

having to decide whether their duty lay barbarous in- 

safety of their families or in speaking out g 

Wa^nd armed conflict provide 'ef -^P'^^VLr^owed 
of duty, for in such conditions According to Navy 

to two stark and mutually exclusive ch 

Regulations, Commander Lloyd J gy foreign 

his power to prevent forcible boarding ,,nmnplllna duty to 
agents. But he believed he had the Puebto 

spare his crew from certain death. He sur ^ ^ gg^re il- 

the North Koreans without^ firing f of the 

lustrated his doctrine of existentialist choi y 
young Frenchman in wartime lorn his^aihng mother.^ 

Resistance and his obligation to P™''''! , ggpipg that no rule 

Sartre cited cases like this to support h s j pgo help 

already in existence, no guidetlne already p P . ',p ohoice 
us decide in these situations. We ourse ves ° „oral 

from nothing and without hetp of rule o 
philosophers do not agree with Sartre tha , (^yty prob- 

reason can be brought to bear to resolve __,„t problems 
Icms. -It is important to realize that there 
Of this kind," says R. M. Haro, “but It off moral questions 
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treated like this . any kind of moral development or learn- 
ing from experience would be quite Impossible ”* 

In any event, though the word duty may ring ungratefully on 
our ears today, it is hard to gel rid of The best we can do is to 
use another term, a synonym or phrase with fewer conservative, 
even Victorian associations "Moral obligation" may do, or "re- 
sponsibility,” or perhaps simply, "that which we ought to do " 

II 

The Kantian Ethic of Duty 

If we want a moral theory that will justify our being easy on our- 
selves, Kant's ethics is not for us Kant’s theory is based squarely 
on the idea of duty To do what is right because it is our duty 
to do so, and for no other reason, is Kant s moral ideal — an ideal 
he was frank to admit is rarely, if ever, completely achieved in 
ordinary life Being honest is good business But that is not why 
we should be honest We should be honest because it is right, 
because it is our duty, because we ought to be honest If profit- 
able results flow from our integrity, fine* But that has nothing to 
do with the morality of our conduct Kant's ideal is a "pure" 
ethics one not mixed up with some other human enterprise, 
however praiseworthy He insists on the autonomy of ethics, 
just as he insists on the autonomy of the human person, ethics 
is a sovereign kingdom not part of another discipline The 
rightness of an act, the goodness of an end does not derive 
from pleasure or happiness Ethics is not a subdepartment of 
sociology or anthropology, it will not reduce to a subdepart- 
ment of applied psychology or the science of civic order 
In Kants insistence on the unique quality of ethical judgments, 
there is some likeness between him and certain English moral 
philosophers of our own day Contemporary ethical theorists 
admire Kants analysis of ethical judgments in terms of com- 
mands or imperatives rather than as descriptive or factual state- 
ments (‘‘You ought not to cheat,’ may be translated ‘ Don’t 
cheat* ) Moral analysts are very much interested in the concept 
of ethical rules as universalizations — moral formulas of a general 
character that are in some way derivable from particular Judg- 
ments or acts Outstanding in Kants doctrine Is the way It calls 
attention to the quality of unlversallzabihty inherent in moral 
judgments This Is the principle that any individual act that is 
moraliy right or moraliy wrong can be extended to yield a gen- 
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eral rule, “All should do X” or “No one should do Y.” (“1 ought 
not to have borrowed the money in those circumstances" may 
be generalized to “No one should borrow money he knows he 
cannot pay back.”) We will look at some problems concerning 
unlversalizabllity In a moment. 

Morality and the Will 

Kant’s ethical doctrine is often classified as “voluntarism,” an 
ethical theory that stresses the primary role of the will in the 
moral situation. Kant believed that humans are knowing beings, 
and also willing and acting beings. As knowing beings, we are 
limited to contact with a world whose orderly nature and char- 
acter our minds have in large part impressed upon that world. 
What the world is, apart from the way we happen to experience 
It, is forever hidden from us. The world-in*itself, that is, the 
world as it is apart from our knowing it, we can never lay hold 
of either through science or common sense. What we do know 
through common understanding and science is an orderly world 
of appearances, whose unity and order come from the mind that 
knows It. Innate In the mind are certain concept forms or order- 
ing frames, such as space, time, unity, and causality. When the 
active knowing mind encounters the world, an ordering process 
takes place in which the result Is that lawlike and regular aggre- 
gate of appearances (phenomena) we call “the world ” This 
ordering nature of mind makes science possible. But because 
we know the world only through the ruled lines laid down over it 
by the mind’s concept forms or categories, we never get to the 
things-in-themselves through intellectual activity 

Consider yourself for a moment. When you turn to look at 
that self which Is you, you see it under the same ordering frames 
through which you know the world outside you. Such a self — 
Kant calls it the "empirical self’’ — is appearance only. We do 
not reach our real, our inner, selves by contemplating our em- 
pirical selves; the empirica} seif is but an object known among 
other objects known. At the root of our being, we are will, that 
is, the “real” self is a moral being, an acting being, a being 
capable of making moral judgments and performing moral acts. 
All other things in the world, including our own empirical selves, 
are conditioned, ordered but at the same time limited by the 
forms of space, time, and causality. The only unconditioned good 
in existence, Kant said, is a good will. Such a will is not bound 
by anything. It is moved neither by fear nor desire; it Is not at- 
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traded by gam nor repelled by threat of disadvantage or danger 
If your will leads you to ad for my benefit, with no thought of 
yours, that Is a good will In adion The goodness of that will 
IS the only pure goodness there Is "Nothing can possibly be 
conceived in the world," says Kant, “or even out of it, which can 
be called good without qualification, except a good will Every 
will except a good will is a will that deliberately subjects itself 
to some factual state of affairs, to some empirical condition By 
Its refusal to be subservient to circumstances, a good will is 
uncond/honed 


Morality and Reason 

Dostoyevsky’s Underground Man says, "You see, gentlemen, 
reason is an excellent thing, there’s no disputing that But reason 
IS nothing but reason and satisfies only the rational side of man's 
nature while will is a manifestation of the whole life, that is, of 
the whole human life, including reason and all the impulses 
Kant would commend the Russian novelist’s perception that 
reason is only a part, though an important part of the whole 
human person — that person being basically a willing, doing, act- 
ing being Kant, however, would be afraid that Dostoyevsky’s 
sharp division between reason and will might be used to sup- 
port the claims of the pure instinctive or the irrational side of 
man To Kant, irrationalism can play no part either in moral 
theory or in the moral life Reason and will are not cut off from 
one another, in the moral situation it is the part of reason to 
guide the will according to its own rational principles A truly 
moral act must be a rational act for it is the act of a rational 
being If a moral act were irrational it would not properly speak- 
To be morally right an act of the will 
° “rational,;’ however. Kant did not mean 

self-serving He would never 
taken unless our own interest Is 

dence aL thL° self-benefit falls under the rule of pru- 
for "Lmhar?nI Prudential, acts that look out 

some -rnmoral Under 

But they are never^’rmu"^ believed, they may be praiseworthy 
never slmolv Iudom«> / 'P^ral acts Pure ethical judgments are 
serse^SrLv cnmm f -^"t'onal in the 

universal principle ^ agent, the doer of the action, to a 
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III 

Consequences, Intent, and Motive 

Kant held that a truly moral act springs from a pure motive, that 
is, we must try to do what we ought (our duty) for no end or pur- 
pose other than doing what Is right. “To duty," he says, “every 
other motive must give place, because duty is the condition of 
a will good in itself, whose worth transcends everything.”^ The 
moral act is a disinterested act — not uninterested — an act that 
is separated entirely from the pull of self-benefit or even of 
social benefit. We have seen that there are ethical theories in 
which the good is said to lie in consequences, in the results of 
an act. Utilitarianism is such a theory. By contrast, Kant found 
the kernel of the moral act not in the consequences of the deed, 
but in the motive of the doer. A “pure" ethic, an autonomous 
independent morality, cannot measure the good primarily in 
terms of the results of the act performed. A truly autonomous 
ethic must give priority to the purity of motive and intent. In this 
way, the Kantian ethical injunction is a secular version of the 
scriptural command, “Purify thy heart!" 

But what are intent and motive? They are not things or objects. 
Are they parts of actions? Are they the same? Let us consider 
Intent. Here is a man who has killed a pedestrian with his car. 
The consequences of the deed are clear enough and bad enough. 
But did the driver intend to kill the pedestrian? In most such 
cases, the answer is no. Although there may have been an ele- 
ment of carelessness on the driver’s part (in which case he is 
morally and perhaps also legally at fault), the killing of the 
pedestrian was an accident. The result was unwanted. It was 
not the intention of the driver to kill the pedestrian. Suppose, how- 
ever, that in this instance the driver did intend to kill the victim, 
and he hit him with his car to make the death look like an acci- 
dent. We might now ask: what was his motive in so doing? We 
know that the killing was intentional, but still we wonder why he 
did it. Was he jealous? Impelled by a desire to revenge an old 
wrong? Trying to rid himself of a blackmailer? Perhaps he is a 
hired killer and did it for money. Or maybe there was a political 
motive. In any case, we can see that intent has to do with an 
agent's wanting to achieve a certain end, but motive is that part 
of the action leading toward that end; motive concerns reasons 
for wanting the end. An act that Is done freely and with Intent 
may have motives. Motives do not compel or determine an act 
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Since they are part of it Kant would have said that motives are 
something we choose to determine an act 
Most of us would readily admit that intent is an Important 
factor in judging the morality of an act The law takes account 
of intent in distinguishing between degrees of culpability An act 
done with malicious intent {mens rea) is judged much more 
severely than one in which injury to another Is done by accident 
This rule is older than the Old Testament The law distinguishes 
between negligent homicide and manslaughter, between murder 
of first or second degrees — and adjusts the severity of the pen- 
alties accordingly But the law does not Judge wholly on the 
basis of intent, for consequences count as well Conspiracy to 
murder is one charge, murder is another In ordinary affairs we 
hesitate to pronounce a deed morally right or wrong solely on 
the basis of the intent of the doer The cry of a child, "I didn’t 
mean it ’ checks the punishing hand Yet to say of someone. 
Poor fellow, he means well. ’ is definitely not a tribute of moral 
esteern There is a saying that virtue is its own reward, but there 

1 ? With good 

hi (art thJ. P'®='°“® Phina I am not oonsoled by 

malloTous mtern ' 

ouIIISTm pppp P'f® “pppp- 

hirm.. . consider the ques- 

ITow no I" Consider the 

soS hosTire to y"?'" "f'”" P“' P" 

Iho fiohtlno thl. ^ '"‘P''®®’® OOP "0 oll'oo I" 

murid bv xfhLl "onoombatants are killed or 

"erorx'’iiir;i^i: ^ 

ot Immorality '^Xs mImaty'’lommlndl'‘^ h°’ ®0PP°''* 'P® oborP® 
injure innocent civilians^thev trv tr* intend to kill or 

X intends to do is to dLtro/ ° What 

certain areas to the InslraemT ob|ectlves and to interdict 
of so many innocent civilians , I °^'®®'°"® ''®PlV *bat the killing 
In Itsell— as well as beina oonsequence or result so bad 
the desired military resuL in tw?^ p®®®'®*® bom gaining 

X sinlent fades to the point ol irrelevance 
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The Double Effect 

The situation of nation X illustrates a principle that moral phi- 
losophers once called the principle of the “double effect.” A 
surgeon who amputates a patient’s leg certainly Intends to am- 
putate it. But his primary intent is to save the patient’s life. 
He aims at two effects: one is evil — the loss of the leg; one is 
good — the saving of the patient’s life. The surgeon chooses to 
effect a lesser evil to prevent a greater. The military example of 
nation X may not be comparable because one of the effects (the 
killing of many civilians) may be an evil that outweighs whatever 
good may be achieved by the primary intent (to destroy military 
objectives). Moral philosophers trained in the method of casuistry 
used to apply the principle of the double effect to settle disputes 
over hard cases. In Scott’s novel Ivanhoe, Rebecca deliberately 
leaps from a tower to certain death tn order to escape her 
would-be ravisher. Was it suicide, and hence morally deplor- 
able? No, the casuist would say, for Rebecca did not primarily 
Intend her death, though in acting she knew it was inevitable. 
Her dominant intent was to escape rape, and jumping was the 
only way open to her at that critical point. The sailor in charge 
of a lifeboat beats off the clutching hands of persons drowning 
in the sea. But this sad effect is Inseparable from the primary 
effect he intends: to save his boat, already packed with passen- 
gers, from being swamped. Moralists have defended some cases 
of aborlion on the ground that the surgeon performing the abor- 
tion does not act primarily for the death of the fetus, but for the 
life or health of the mother. 

While many applications of the principle of the double effect 
have sound basis In common-sense morality (reasonableness 
applied to a situation of moral choice), many others belong to 
the sphere of moral sophistry. Examples can easily be chosen 
from the numerous cases in which the secondary effect is so 
bad that It outweighs the good of the primary effect, as in the 
military example, A trivial Instance is a person's defending his 
smashing of his hostess’s lovely glass tray with the plea that he 
wanted only to swat a fly. Other types of cases to which the ap- 
plication of the double-effect principle Is of doubtful merit are 
those in v;hich the desired effect of greater good may not really 
bo achievable by the means chosen. May we think for a moment 
of those v/ho once condemned humans to the stake for religious 
reasons, arguing what matters a lltHc or even a groat deaf of 
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pam, what matters death itself, If a human soul is saved in the 
process'^ 


Motives and Acts 

The part played by intent and motive in human action is so com- 
plex and dithcult to study that some philosophers today think 
It might be a good idea to declare a moratorium on moral phi- 
losophy, to withdraw from debates on the meaning of "moral ' and 
‘ immoral’ until certain prior questions about the meaning of 
Intent and the nature of action itself are considered at length In 
the past twenty years, some of the best minds in contemporary 
philosophy have worked hard to analyze the tough notion of what 
It means to say that someone is acting, or doing something 
From Aristotle to Sartre, a majority of moral philosophers have 
agreed that a true act is one in which intent is present, as well 
as a measure of freedom and choice Otherwise, we would not 
have an authentic act, but simply something happening to us 
like getting pushed down stairs But to clarify intent, to raise 
motives to the level of consciousness is a task of great psycho- 
logical as well as moral difficulty The taw tries to take account of 
Intent, but admits that motives are hard to establish A medieval 
jurist once said ' The thought of man shall not be tried, for the 
devil himself knoweth not the thought of man Freud called 
attention to the whole realm of unconscious motive An important 
part of psychoanalytic therapy consists of trying to get the pa- 
tient to raise hidden motives and intents from the cellar of the 
unconscious to the light of consciousness where they may be 
recognized and faced tt is the commonest of human failings 
to misrepresent our motives to ourselves How often do we justify 
a course of action on grounds that put us In the right ‘ 1 had 
to be honest with you we say to someone we have injured, 
"I may have been cruel but at least I was honest and sincere ' 
The sad thing about the hypocrite and the pharisee is that they 
may actually belfeve that their motives in doing something ob- 
jectively harmful are aimed at securing a higher good From 
Pascal and Mollfere to Sartre and Camus a favorite theme of 
French poets and moralists has been the hidden self serving 
motive behind the mask of virtue Kant himself tells us that we 
can never really know whether our motives are "pure 

It sometimes happens that In the most searching self-examination we 
can find nothing except the morat ground of duty But from this we 
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cannot by any means conclude with certainty that a secret impulse of 
self-love, falsely appearing as the Idea of duty, was not actually the true 
determining cause of the will. For while we like to flatter ourselves with 
a pretended nobler motive, white in fact even the strictest examination 
can never lead us entirely behind the secret Incentives, for, when moral 
worth is in question, it is not a matter of actions which one sees but of 
their inner principles which one does not see. ... if we look more 
closely at our thoughts and aspirations, we everywhere come upon the 
dear self, which is always there, and it is this instead of the stern com- 
mand of duty (which would often require self-denial) which supports 
our plans.® 

True, the "dear self" is always there in human action and it Is 
hard, if not impossible, to know that we are not serving it. To 
Kant, purity of motive is an ethical ideal toward which we 
should strive, rather than a simple psychological fact. 

Though we cannot with certainty settle questions like "What 
really was his motive?" the ethics of common sense tells us that 
we do judge the moral quality of an act, at least in part, by Its 
real or supposed motives Helping those In want, let us say, is 
right action and worthy of moral approval. Yet suppose a teacher 
gives money to a destitute man on the street, his motive being a 
desire to impress some of his students, who are standing about 
waiting for a bus, with his generosity. The results of the act, so 
far as the destitute man is concerned, are identical with the 
gift of the same money by a person who offers it simply because 
he considers It his duly to help the poor. The dollar given by 
the first person buys as much food as the dollar from the second. 
Yet the motives of the second person are free (let us concede) 
from self-interest, while those of the first are dominated by It. 

The old Jewish philosopher Maimonides knew how motives 
tend to be mixed in the best of us. Yet he thought it important 
to distinguish motives In good deeds as well as consequences. 
For example, some ways of giving are better than others, since 
some people give with relatively little thought of their "dear 
selves" while others are very much concerned with the impres- 
sion they are making. To illustrate the "Eight Degrees of Charily" 
{Tzodakah), Maimonides constructed the following "ladder": 

1. Giving In such a way as to help a person help himself. 

2. Giving, with giver and receiver unknown to each other. 

3. Giving, with receiver known, giver unknown. 

4. Giving, when giver docs not know receiver. 
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5 Giver gives before he IS asked 

6 Giver gives after he is asked 

7 Giver gives less than he should, but cheerfully 

8 Giver gives unwillingly, but gives ’ 

By his “ladder of chanty’ Maimonides showed that consequences 
do count In assessing the moral worth of a deed, though varying 
motives may raise or lower the moral quality The manner of 
doing a good deed also counts for something In the moral scale, 
since It IS part of the deed 


Right Actions and Moral Worth 

Kant would consider Maimonides s ranking of deeds a little too 
easy going, if the Jewish philosopher meant to claim moral worth 
for all forms of giving regardless of motive Kant was very strict 
about this To give for reasons other than for duty's sake, for 
motives other than the pure "ought’ is not moral at all Let us 
not misunderstand Giving tor vainglory need not be immoral, 
said Kant A rich man contributes the cost of a hospital so that 
It may bear his name While this act may be praiseworthy, it is 
not of moral worth ' If a man paid his debt only for tear of arrest " 
said Kant, his action would be in line with duty, but it would 
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an act and the motive of the person performing it, that the 
motive has nothing to do with the morality of the action, though 
much with the worth of the agent." Kant would disagree. In his 
analysis of the moral situation, we cannot make this sharp sepa- 
ration of deed and doer. Kant would admit that a deed done from 
motives other than duty — a man rescuing a child, say, in the hope 
of being paid for his trouble — may be beneficial. The rescuer 
has performed a right act, one in accord with duty. But to be 
of moral worth the act must be more than this; not only should 
It be consistent with duty, it must be willed for the sake of duty. 


V 

The Imperatives, Hypothetical and Categorical 
Kant said that the moral (aw is made known to us directly In the 
form of a command or imperative. Such a command takes the 
form “You ought to do so and so. . . But the moral or cafe- 
gorical imperative is not the only ought. There Is also an impera- 
tive ("you ought to do X”) that has nothing to do with the moral 
worth of an act, but rather with self-benefit, expediency, or 
even social welfare. This is the hypothetical imperative. We can 
recognize it by the fact that it always has a reason of prudence or 
expediency tacked on to its "ought.” If I say to Jane, “You ought 
to get to bed early every night this week so that you will be in 
good shape for your physics examination,” my "ought" has to do 
with prudence, with desired beneficial results, rather than with 
duty. "Honesty is the best policy” is a clear example of the hypo- 
thetical Imperative at work, for It can be paraphrased as "You 
ought to be honest because It is good for your business." Ac- 
cording to Kant, particular hypothetic imperatives take the logi- 
cal form: 

He who wills the end, wills the means.’^ 

If you really want to play the guitar well, you will want to prac- 
tice because practice is a necessary means to that end. It 
would be strange to say that I wanted a motorcycle but did not 
want any of the means that would enable mo to buy the cycle 
getting a part-time job In the delicatessen). If you really 
want to do v/ell In school, you must bo willing to study. If you 
want your own fresh llov/ers, you must be willing to cultivate 
your garden. If you v;ant to stop Iho war. you must v;lthdraw your 
troops — or crush the enemy completely. 
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The categorical Imperative Is an “ought" with no reasons of 
welfare or benefit attached "You ought to do X” commands the 
categorical Imperative, and if we ask "Why?" the answer comes 
back, ' Because you ought, that's why” or ‘ Because It Is your 
duty — that Is the primary consideration" Kant believed that an 
action good in itself Is one that every rational being would per- 
form If reason had complete control over his Instincts and pas- 
sions But since we humans are far from completely rational, we 
are obliged to perform such an action — we "ought" to do It 
This in no way means that we are compelled to do the good, In 
fact, humans are naturally inclined not to do their duty, said 
Kant We are free to fulfill our obligations or not to fulfill them 
But in failing them, we fail ourselves As humans we have the 
power to act independently, we are autonomous agents Our 
moral nature Is not directly concerned with obedience to ex- 
terna/ laws To be human Is to make laws for oneself 


A Maxim of the Categorical Imperative* UniversalizabilUy 
Kant did not believe that any ethical rule book could be com- 
piled that would tell us exactly what to do when we have a 
choice of action or a conflict of duties It is up to us Neverthe- 
less, Kant believed that there are certain maxims by which the 
categorical imperative can yield intermediary rules general 
guidelines that we can use for orientation in situations of moral 
choice To Kant a maxim is a description of what I am doing 
or Intend to do A maxim can always be put in the form of a 
rule, sornetimes as a general rule If | make it a rule to go to 

But It ,s not a maxim 
clearly related to moral choice The categorical imperative con- 
cerns moral choice It yields this formula 
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such a bother. But can you will that what you are now failing 
to do should be made universal: that no one should acknowledge 
a kindness by letter? 

Suppose an insurance company sends me to an auto body 
shop to have my dented fender repaired. The shop manager tells 
me that If I allow him to put In a bill of $600 for repair to the 
Insurance company, he will only charge me $500. Should I 
accept? What guidance would the categorical imperative give 
me, if any? if I follow the categorical Imperative, I will say no. 
I refuse the offer from the motive of duty. But a hypothetical im- 
perative might lead me to the same decision, out of prudence. 

I may refuse the offer on the ground that such a practice, if it 
were to become general, would tend to raise everybody’s insur- 
ance rates, including my own. In the second instance, my act 
would be “in accordance with duty,” hence a right act; but it 
would not be “for the sake of duty,” hence not an act of specifi- 
cally moral worth. 

At first sight, there appears to be some resemblance between 
Kant’s first maxim of the categorical imperative and the Golden 
Rule. “Do unto others as you would have others do unto you “ 
The Golden Rule Is found both in the Old and New Testaments; 
In the latter It is phrased, “Therefore all things whatsoever you 
would that men should do to you, do you even so to them.’”* 
The Chinese sage Confucius taught the rule of "reciprocity.” 
One day Master Kung was asked by a student whether there is 
one word that could serve as a rule of practice for all of one’s 
life. The master replied, “Is not RECIPROCITY such a word? 
What you do not want done to yourself, do not to others.” The 
phrasing here is negative, but later, under the heading of “Golden 
Mean and Rule,” we find that Confucius formulates the principle 
of reciprocity in positive terms: “To treat my father as I would 
require my son to treat me; to serve my prince as I would re- 
quire my minister to serve me — ^to treat my elder brother as I 
would have my younger brother treat me — to behave to a friend 
as I would have him behave to The first formulation of 

the categorical imperative states the principle of universaliz- 
ablllty; the Golden Rule and the Rule of Reciprocity imply it. 
What should 1 do for others? That which I would want all others 
to do for me and (presumably) for others In my position. What 
should 1 not do? That which I would wish no other to do to me 
and (presumably) to others in tlko circumstances. 

Universalization rules have their moral uses, but not if ap- 
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pUed loo lUeralW. Suppose 1. an opera lan> desire to treat others 
as I would have them treat me. So I send you. who ‘ 

a ticket to Tosca. Where have I (ailed in applying this rule? 
right use ot reason (using your head), as Kant (and nearly ey ^ 
body else) would say. To act morally does not mean that 
should tail to act rationally. Similarly, other formulations of tne 
unWersalizabllUy principle need to be applied with caution 
they are not to be reduced to absurdity. Consider the rule P^r^n 
often cite to their children to check undesirable behavior: “Wha 
If everybody did that?" in the usual context, the rule Is appeale 
to in a sensible utilitarian way to alert a child to the undesirable 
consequences of certain kinds of behavior — taking things from 
stores without paying for them, for instance. Yet the same rule 
could theoretically be used to discourage someone from doing 
something legitimate, even meritorious. Suppose I want to be 
a professional bagpiper. You say, "What if everybody did that? 
Well of course if everybody were a professional bagpiper, the 
consequences would be disastrous. A universalizability argu- 
ment of the form, 


if the consequences of everybody’s doing X would be undesir- 
able. then it would be wrong tor anyone to do X 

could no more be universally applied as a moral test than its 
negative variant, 


If the consequences of nobody’s doing X would be undesirable, 
then everybody ought to do X. 


The consequences of everybody going to medical school would 
be just as undesirable as those ot nobody going to medical 
school.’* 


There is a crucial difference between Kant’s categorical Im- 
perative and other universalization formulas such as the Golden 
Rule, the rule ol reciprocity, or "What if everybody did that?" 
Kant's rule is stern and uncompromising. He said that maxims 
that violate the categorical imperative are ones that I cannot 
universalize, not simply ones I would not like to universalize. 
The Golden Rule can be construed as a common-sense maxim 
with a utilitarian purpose: "If everybody does unto others as he 
would be done by, then the world will be a happier place In 
which to live," The formula "What if everybody did that?" can 
be a rule of prudence, a way of calling attention to undesirable 
consequences if an action were to be made general practice. 
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But Kant did not care a straw for consequences, desirable or 
otherwise He saw morality primarily as a matter of purity of 
motives For him the sole question is does the action conform 
to duty*? The strength of Kant’s moral theory is the way in which 
it calls attention to the autonomy of moral judgment — m the 
moral realm it is I, and no other, who determines the principle 
of an action The weakness of Kant’s theory is the one-sidedness 
of any moral doctrine that fails to take sufficient account of 
consequences Kant has too little to say about the evil good 
men may do when acting in accord with duty, with honest in- 
tent Kant’s ethic is valuable for its stress on the importance of 
what guides our action in the moral situation rather than for its 
use in helping us pass judgment on others 

V 

Second Maxim of the Categorical Imperative: Persons as Ends 
Kant’s first formula of the categorical imperative we saw, has 
to do with universalization as a criterion of the moral rightness 
of an act — act only so that you can will your act to become uni- 
versal law Another formulation of the categorical imperative in 
maxim form runs 

So act as to treat humanity whether in ihine own person or in that of 
any other in every case as an end never as a means only ' ^ 

In other words, we should not treat persons as if they were ob- 
jects to be manipulated or instruments to be used To Kant one 
of the meanest forms of Immorality was doing a person a favor 
in order that he might do something good for you the person 
thinking all the while that you had done him the favor for his 
sake Aristotle had no scruples about acknowledging the value 
of "business friendships," and Kant himself raised little objec- 
tion to mutual favors If the parties were aware that each was 
using the other for convenience Such a situation is prudential, 
but not a matter of morality at all What bothered Kant was the 
thought that a person might believe that he was being treated as 
an end In himself while all the time he was being used All of us at 
one time or another have had the disillusioning experience of 
thinking that our friendship was being cultivated for the sake 
of our sweet selves, only to find that all the while we wore being 
manipulated, exploited, used Such treatment Is a flagrant viola- 
tion of the categorical Imperative In Kant’s eyes, to treat a 
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person as if he were an object, an Instrument, or a tool violates 
that person s worth and dignity he possesses as a person 
By "person” Kant meant a rational being '* A person is to be 
contrasted with an indivldusi, which is any object, person or 
not, countable as one A person Is an Independent autonomous 
being, he is capable of moral acts because his nature is rooted 
in freedom, unlike a stone or any other material object influ- 
enced from the outs/de A person is capable of moral acts, of 
rational choice, of voluntarily subjecting himself to the rule of 
aw The persons we know, says Kant, are human beings — 
though, If there are other rational beings in the universe, they 
00 are persons If, on a remote galaxy, there exist strange crea- 
lures without bodies as we know them, they are persons if they 
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tute the major social problem of the United States. Eariy in this 
century, the larger portion of the Congo area was taken over 
by the King of the Belgians as his own private fief, and his 
overseers used every means, including torture and mutilation, 
to get more rubber out of the enslaved blacks. At the same time 
a similar situation existed In the Putumayo country of the upper 
Amazon, where the expioitation of the Indians by the whites was, 
if possible, worse than the Congo slavery. Even today, In cer- 
tain regions of this hemisphere, Indians are considered animals 
to be hunted down on occasion forsport.=^’ 

But let us suppose that our factory owner is a decent man 
who has nothing in common with those who enslave others for 
profit. He remembers that his workers are persons, not things, 
treats them as such in the matter of decent wages, protection 
in case of injury, sickness, or otd age, as well as in other less 
tangible but no less important ways related to their human worth 
and dignity. Such a man is not violating the categorical impera- 
tive, even though he hires and pays his workers as means of 
producing paper boxes. Kant would say that there are many ways 
of treating people as means that are morally indifferent so long 
as the manner of treatment does not violate their autonomy or 
end-ln-itseifness as persons. Today, of course, we tend not to 
trust workers’ welfare entirely to the goodwill of the individual 
employer. Trade union regulations and government laws exact 
considerable respect for the worker’s welfare and security. 

Concept of a Person: Religious and Secular 

Just as Kant’s rule of universalizability shows a link to the re- 
hgious teachings we associate with the Goiden Ruie, so his 
principle of the autonomy of persons Is Itself a philosophical 
variant of a religious concept close to the heart of the Jewish 
and Christian traditions as well as the Western political theory 
of “natural rights’’ and the secular humanism nourished by it. 
The notion that man Is an ethical being and, as such, requires 
that unique kind of treatment we call justice is one of the oldest 
precepts of Jewish law. The Idea that all men, regardless of 
wealth, power, and gifts, are equally dear in the sight of their 
Creator Is fundamental to traditional Christian as well as to 
Jewish teaching. A president of the United States summed up the 
teaching this way; “We believe that men are equal because they 
are all created by God. . . . Because of that relation between 
God and man, we believe that each man in himself has dignity 
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and Individual worth tradition of secular humanism af- 

firms the same concept of human equality and dignity but denies 
that the value of the human person must be based on a religious 
foundation John Dewey, for example, declares that "the asser- 
tion that the rights and freedom which constitute democracy 
have no validity save as they are referred to some center and 
authority outside nature" reflects an ‘ intrinsically skeptical, 
cynical and pessimistic view of human nature But If the 
belief In the autonomy, dignity, and value of the individual per- 
son Is not to be derived from a divine source what does It 
mean to say that it derives from human nature itself? Kant be- 
lieved that human autonomy follows from the fact that man is 
a rational being who can integrate his reason with his will in 
such a way as freely to bring himself under the moral law Kant’s 
formalistic humanism may not be so far away as It may seem 
from the simple reasoning of common-sense morality that says, 
In effect, that we should respect others and do them no injury 
because other people are human beings too 
Whatever its foundation sacred or secular the idea of the 
independence and absolute worth (Kant would say "uncondi- 
tioned worth) of the human person is at least a verbal and 
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jects — a treatment disguised in the postwar years by a shallow 
rhetoric of "femininity” and "fulfillment” — has been the subject 
of analysis and polemic In the books of a number of women 
writers, from Simone de Beauvoir in France to Kate Millett in 
the United States. Even the nonhuman environment of man is 
now being regarded as more than raw material for exploitative 
treatment. In our country a line of environmentalist writers from 
Rachel Carson to Barry Commoner have insisted on the claims of 
our natural environment — animal, plant, mineral, the earth itself 
— to a certain autonomy and in-itse!fness that render immoral 
any indiscriminate ransacking of the nonhuman world for purely 
human benefit. 

A Religious interpretation of the 
Categorical imperative: Martin Buber 

The doctrine of the autonomy of persons is at the heart of Martin 
Buber’s I and Thou. First published in 1923, but attaining inter- 
national popularity only after World War 11, this eloquent book 
by a Hasidic Jew unites the philosophical tradition of the auton- 
omy of person (Kant) with the doctrine of personal sovereignty 
implicit in the Jewish and Christian traditions. Buber distin- 
guishes between two "primary words” — the combination 1‘Thou 
and the combination Nt. These primary words do not signify 
things, but relations. The primary word l-Thou can only be 
spoken with my whole being, while Nt {or l-He or f-She) can never 
be spoken with my whole being. When I see "Thou” 1 do not 
have a thing for my object. When "Thou” is spoken, there Is 
no -thing, “(f I face a human being as my Thou,” Buber writes, 
"and say the primary word Thou’ to him, he is not a thing among 
things, and does not consist of things.’’^* 

To think of another human as "It,” says Buber, is to think of 
him as a possible object of use. When a self-willed man says 
‘Thou" he means "O my ability to use."^^ Like Kant, Buber be- 
lieved that the l-Thou relation pierces the empirical surfaces of 
people and reaches to the "unconditioned” side of human na- 
ture, the human core beyond appearances. The l-Thou is subject 
neither to the laws of space or lime nor to those of causality. 
With the l-Thou we penetrate beyond thinghood, beyond phe- 
nomena, to unconditioned reality, to the realm of that “goodwill” 
that Kant says Is the only absolutely good thing In this world 
or out of it. It Is hard to achieve the I-Thou relationship and, 
having achieved It, harder to sustain It. The sad necessity of the 
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human condition, Buber admits, is that every “Thou” In the 
world must once more become an “It" By a law of moral Inertia, 
every Thou tends to slip back Into the condition of mere object 
in our eyes Only by continual moral effort of concentrated order 
can we keep the ' Other ’ (the being to whom we stand In the 
1-Thou relation) from diminishing in our thoughts and prospective 
actions to the old status of “thing ” That is why Simone Well 
says that true morality lies not in judgment but in attention 
To the religious man, Buber says, sustaining power may come 
from the “Eternal Thou," which Is God The dialogue, that true 
conversation with another person that has nothing in it of the 
vanity of the competitive monologues that pass for conversation 
in our daily lives, can be extended along lines of relation that 
meet In the Eternal Thou “Every particular Thou,” Buber says, 
“is a glimpse through to the eternal Thou " 2 ? 


In morals, the more noble a doctrine the greater the danger 
of sentimentalizing and exploiting Just as in dialogue between 
human and human the personal Thou tends to slip back to the 
ob ectlike It. so any ethical doctrine, however exalted, tends to 
tail Into catchwords and lip service once it becomes public 
property Buber’s phrases quickly became taken up and used 
M purposes by public establishments His concept 
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A morality of duty, as we have seen, considers the ethical act 
in terms of obedience to a moral rule, principle, or law By con- 
trast, a morality of happiness lends to judge the t'Shtnees of a 
act in terms of the good to which it leads. In our earlier look a 
Mill’s utilitarian theory, Aristotle’s doctrine came ap m he dis- 
cussion of happiness as a moral end. Aristotle 'dea 'tied the 
highest good with happiness. He took for Slanted hat there are 
many goods or values; that we know what some of 'ham are tha^ 
we rightly prize health, wisdom, having h^'aadships 

modicu7o? money and leisure, and so on. But Ar stotle a ked 
whether there is a good that is better than all 
whether we can know what this highest good (eudae- 

cluded that the answer was happiness or 
monla). He was led to this answer by his belief ® 

is the only thing that we desire as an end in itself and not as 
means to some higher good , , 

Our earlier discussion of Mill’s theory brought out that It is 
possible to hold that things other than h®PP"’®®®rS mri^d 
dom, love-may be desired “for their own sake, 'P®' "d®®® 
happiness itself may be a by-product of the ®«®'7®"‘ 
goods. But Aristotle held that happiness takes first P'®®® 
hierarchy of goods because it is never wanted ‘“'’JP® ®f ® ^ 
anything else. He noticed that people generally ag -ponle 
piness is the highest good. He observed, Po'«®Yf • 'Pf P®°P ® 
do not agree on what happiness is; one person ide 
pleasure, another with wealth, a third with farne, an s ’ 
these things cannot all be what happiness is, thoug o 
may be cond/f/ons of happiness. . 

The Greeks tended to put more emphasis than we do on the 
objective conditions of happiness. To them, ® 
iust someone who en]oys an extended sort of go(^ 
a man who Is related to people and things in certain I 
ways. A man who has children is, other things being eq , 
happier than a man who has no children. A man who stan s 
relation of iustice to his fellowmen Is happier than one who 
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stands in a relation of unjust dealing, even if the latter Is “enjoy- 
ing himself ’ more than the first This notion of happiness as an 
objective state of right relations may seem a little strange to us, 
for we moderns like to stress the subjective or psychological 
side of things when we think of happiness But we do not entirely 
lack a notion of objective happiness Take the case of someone 
who is blissfully making a fool of himself — an elderly gentleman, 
say, doting on the ambitious young woman who leads him around 
by the nose We say of such a person that "he Is living In a 
fools paradise" The observation shows that we really do see a 
difference between happiness conceived purely as a subjective 
or psychological state of enjoyment and happiness Including this 
subjective element but transcending it to comprise certain ob- 
jective elements Contemporary ideologists, such as Marcuse 
and Fanon, criticize as social folly our habit of dweiling ex- 
clusively on the subjective side of happiness For most people 
on the surface of the earth today they claim there can be no 
good life until certain objective ingredients and conditions of 
happiness such as right social and economic relations, are 
achieved ' 


a®"'"!/ m accordance with 
odd but a look ^ definition of happiness may seem 

uft'o see what P'® *®'P’® P®'P 

any being is to become that , *’'3'’®®' 9°°'' 
flourishing oak, the foal to be = St ^ 

child to be a mature adult with ah the h '^“'■®®’ 

fulfillment In harmony guided by whaUs reTsmable 
Vlrfuea or Excellences 
Happiness Is activity, but not h.ei , , 

tivity according to virtue or ele’ii ^ ®=*'vity It Is ac- 

the virtues or - - " excellence Acee,e — .1 


3 to virtue or excellence a activity 
excellences are stales L Aristotle 

s™es of character We are not 
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born good persons, but we are naturally adaptable to the good. 
This Is accomplished by cultivation of good habits for wh ch 
training by parents and teachers is necessary a 
we must continue on our own when we have 
home and have finished our education. To ® ° 

person does the good from habit. It is true that 9°°^ acts ^e 
voluntary, that they are done in situations where genuine choice 
exists, but the good man does not go into a P"”®'' 
is confronted by a moral choice. He does the good by a™ 
needs to deliberate only rarely. He not only ®/' 

but he has the habit of exercising: he °'''y,®!®'^'®®’ h®, 
the habit of studying. Aristotle's good man is not like the house- 
keeper who is an “impulse cleaner," one who seizes 'he broom 
to raise great clouds of dust only when the house is in danger 
of being buried under the weight of dirt and '^®® 

the good housekeeper maintains the house by regular o 3, 
so does the good man or woman do the good by virtues 

tioe. "Neither by nature nor contrary to nature P° 'P® '''f®®® 
arise In us," Aristotle says, "rather we are adapted by nature to 

receive them, and are made perfect by habit. i, artiuitv 

Just what are these virtues or excellences that mark h® ^ 
of a good person? Aristotle says there are two k'nds, mfe /actuaf 
and moral. The intellectual virtues pertain to rnirid, ®tj®'®' P ’ 
and its use. The pursuit of knowledge is an '"tel eotua virtue and 
at its highest point of development may be ca le . ' 

moral virtues pertain to the proper exercise of those P . 

ers that are not specifically rational. Of virtue or ®«®l ®®®® 
general, Aristotle says that it aims at a mean or eq 
tween two extremes: 

Virtue, then, is a state of character concerned with choice, lying m a 
mean, that is, the mean relative to us, this being determ ne . . 

tional principle, and by that principle by which the man of p 
wisdom would determine it Now it is a mean between two vie 
which depends on excess and that which depends on defect. 

That virtue or excellence "finds and chooses ’Pf* ^® 

intermediate is clear in the case of moral virtues, P , 

rately. For example, courage is a mean between ®® ®“®®f °' 
rashness and the defect of cowardice. Liberality or g y 

a balance between the defect of miserliness and the excess or 
prodigality. Pride or self-respect is an equilibrium P®''"®®® ® , ' 
colt or vanity on the one hand and self-deprecation or excess 
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modesty on the other We can add to Aristotle’s list of moral 
virtues as we like Honesty m speech is a mean between tact- 
lessness and falsehood Modesty in sexual matters steers a 
midcourse between prudishness and shamelessness Proper 
parental guidance of children is a mean between excess (too re- 
pressive) and a defect (too permissive), and so on 
But are there not some moral virtues that cannot have an 
excess'? Or a defect? Can we be too honest in money matters? 
Too careful with another’s reputation? Aristotle himself warns 
that not every act admits of a mean With a rare twinkle in his 


cool Macedonian eye, he says that the goodness or badness of 
adultery does not "depend on committing adultery with the right 
woman, at the right time, and in the right way, but simply to do 
any of them Is to go wrong '’® 

A key moral virtue in Greek philosophy is sophrosun6 It is 
usually translated “temperance ’’ Just as the word virtue has a 
rather old-fashioned fragrance and many prefer to use "excel- 
lence," so "temperance" is a weakish equivalent of a strong 
Greek word that might better be rendered ' self-control ’ or "self- 
mastery " Nietzsche thought of sophrosun§ as that state of mind 
called spiritual calm"* Aristotle was well aware of the power- 
ful instincts and drives that exist in humans along with "reason " 
thpv dynamic drives, but he believed 

seWer o .t by the rational part of our- 

controi tnrtZ '' with us Ilka horses out of 

ArSe'^ ''b""uct,on Greek tragedy, which was 

fhTmav hp Hon'® " Pf 'he damage 

The Smn f° 1 ," " PPl'-cPntrol to the winds 

nkioTn wrcLnn "'h'' bhve as fast as light- 

hands ' Althouoh p °''® X ^ ’’“'bp *hB fsifts firmly In his 

tectull value n IS ’h'her than an intel- 

rational being rtheless a charaoteristio excellence of a 


Morafs and Moderatfon 

begins an e''thical“t?ad°tion°thal hS^"®® ' rf 
Of conduct This IncUirioc «k moderahon as an Ide? 

derive the tags NIhil nimii m PPhool, from which w 

vwus stat CtheZodTandrrn ,a"® and In n,odl 

ethics also taught a doririnl" 'I'® ’“'b'"®’ ) Classical Chines 
Ideal of the "m^ean " Conluci .."“bbtation and exalted th 
Confucius's •‘superior man," we are toir 
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took hold of extremes of doctrine, determined the mean, and 
used It in dealing with others The mean of classical Chinese phi- 
losophy was a balance or equilibrium that, in turn, produced 
harmony and order. 

While there are no stirrings of pleasure anger, sorrow, or joy, the mind 

is In a state of equilibrium When those feelings have 

act In their due degree, what loltovrs Is harmony T is equi i 

great root from which grow all the human actings and this harmony 

the universal path all should follow ® 

Some commentators say that an ethic of 
acteristio Ideal of secular or naturalistic ethical in 

contrast to the ideal of complete commitment and self-abandon 
ment found in the ethics of many religious teachings It is as 
hard to imagine Aristotle urging his students to get rid 
possessions and give all their money to the poor as i pvness 
Jesus of Nazareth defining virtue as a mean between an excess 
and a detect (“Sell all that you have and follow ‘'1^ 

reasons, the Aristotelian ethic is sometimes n'i'ioised as cau^ 
tious and bourgeois, the classical source of th Aristotle 

of prudence and counting the cost But in .r^g 

he did not see moral excellence as a mere jjl! 

metaphor he uses to describe the 3°°'^ 'f. . of 

sitting, but shooting the arrow straight and true to the 
the target That is where the mean is, and to hit the gold disk 
not easy "It is hard to be good/’ Aristotle says 

The Good Life: Political and Social . 

Aristotle laid down certain conditions that *° 3 

life The good life cannot be solitary, but mus be ived in soine 
kind of community— familial, religious, cultural, P°''^®f g, 

capacities cannot be realized or fulfilled in isola lo hpiween 

comes to fruition only within the larger trame of re a 
ourselves and our social or political community 
natural and essential to man He who tries to live ®P®“ 

from society is not living as a human, but either as 
or as a superhuman 

Man Is by nature a political animal The Individual "her, isolated 
Is not self sufficient, and therefore he Is like a part In re 
whole He who Is unable to live In society or who has no need because 
he Is sufficient for himself must be either a beast or a go 
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In Aristotle’s political philosophy, there Is no myth of social con- 
tract, he did not teach, as did Thomas Hobbes, of a time when 
men existed as Isolated marauders preying upon one another 
in a lawless state In which life was nasty, brutish, and short, and 
then joining in a contract m which a Leviathan comes Into being 
— the state, created artificially to protect humans against their 
own greed and brutality To Aristotle some kind of community, 
some sort of social arrangement, must have existed so long as 
humans existed For humans are by nature political 
The class system of Aristotle’s state was woven In with his 


conception of the good life The Greek city-state was small and 
constricted In comparison to the modern Western nation-state 
Its social and economic arrangements are now nearly, though 
not quite, obsolete Aristotle’s polis ("city-state”) depended for 
basic labor on a large slave population Most merchants were 
foreigners and not citizens though even in Aristotle’s time a 
small but influential money economy, profit-making class had 
developed The voting citizen depended on slave and noncitizen 
classes he had property and funds enough so that he did not 

turn 9 ? to taking his 

dslfi o'iioo The rest ol the time he could if he wished, 

htted ° "’P®® °’P®' pursuits which be- 

di^mchdn *® ®®® '''® PPSlhhiPg of the historic 

aS ths, i^if " '"’P™' 'he ■■servile” 

ritvehhLdl S ^ P™'"® ®°""®®'od with profit or making 

elaborates jr, Inf ®°®'® P®™'®'' 'o a rather 

had (at least ne*' '"°'"®'' '““h '""e part though they 

ing to runninn th ^ supreme authority in matters pertain- 

nuVe,ort?vrne“evetZ''' ^ 

slave or two) In ancient Heae”’® . P'*'^®" manage a 

thing of beauty and S i^^ " "p'' '®®''® '''® ® 

at the top of his list of eleLr^P^ '''■'®'°"® P®'® 
ternal excellences of the onoH supplement the m- 

external goX'hat hem a "P" “°"®>' '® 'h® 

It hard to concewe Sf a "’® ®°°'' '''® Af's'o'le 'o®"'* 

man simply does not have ’ ®®‘®3 ® Pood man, the poor 

capacities to ■fulfill hlmseir"^^^'^'®®'®, ^ p®®'®® h'® ''®™" 
man who has to toil everv m,ma we would say, as a human A 
Is only potentially a man he ’''® '*®'' '®®* ''®®P ®''''® 

Idiom poverty and destitution dehi! ®° ” To put it in our 

not be surprised at the hinh H , hPmanize a man Aristotle would 
the high crime rate in the poverty areas of our 
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cities. What do you expect, he wouid ask? To be good, a man 
must develop his truly human capacihes '" ah orderly and har^ 
monious way. How can he do that if he is , Neverthe- 

ternal goods without which a human "anno ■ ^ 

less, it is a mark of Aristotle's time 

little interest in social measures to b®‘ ®'' ® ^ J 

though he considered the most practicable form *b® s*®'® 
be one in which there were few very rich or very poor-one that 
had a heavy majority of "middle class. 

TheLifeof Reason; Coniemplalive Wisdom 

Social and political participation is ^ ® r cul- 

But the fullest personal activity can be reached , ,-^0 

tivating a higher excellence-Aristotle calls it """I®™/'®."® 
reason We know Aristotle believed 'b"* 

bringing Into harmonious fulfillment all the capa nulded 

possesses. Such a fulfillment, if successful, wouW be gu^^ 

by the highest and most specifically human power we have- 

reason or intelligence. "For man. the life 
the best and pleasantest, since reason more 'ban any h Ing 
Is man. This life therefore is also the bsPP'f ’* But the very 
highest kind of intelligence activity to 

Aristotle classified various levels of wisdom 0 ^ ^ H 

act intelligently" in a lower-to-h,gher "'’P"'-- P'"bbcal wisdom teJIs 
us how to look after ourselves and "P' ^^ispom is 

others get their just due. Moral and political (s ) 
a species of practical wisdom. Scientific in e '9 ouirience 
draws demonstrable conclusions from basic f"' scien- 

principles, or axioms. Philosophical wisdom mo oround 

tific but adds as well an intuitive understanding o the gromid 
or basis (“first principles") of science. Hig es --tiwitv of 
templative wisdom, which Aristotle describes as ^ 

reason that aims at no end beyond itself, 'b"' bas 'ts , own 
pleasure, self-sufficiency, leisureliness, and unwe hg 

"active intellect,” as Aristotle calls it elsewhere, seems to be 
connected with what he believed to be a djvme ® J" "" 
human mind or soul. This highest element in us, pvalted 

more to God than it does to us, seems to be a kmd of exahed 
knowing, which has for its ultimate object unchanging and time 
less being, the kind of being God is: 

If happiness is activity In accordance with virtue or 
reasonable that it should be In accordance with the h g es 
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excellence and this will be that of the best thing In us Whether It 
be reason or something else that Is this element which Is thought to be 
our natural ruler and guide and to take thought ol things noble and dt 
vine whether It be itself also divine or only the most divine thing in us 
the activity of this in accordance with its proper virtue or excellence 
wilt be perfect happiness That this activity Is contemplative we have 
already said 


Knowledge pursued for its own sake science as the highest sat- 
isfaction of the unquenchable human desire to know, search 
for that kind of being t^iat is unchanging and deathless and the 
Incandescent pleasure of the mmd as it merges for a critical 
rnoment with that eternal Being as a spark Joins the flame that is 
Its source— ail this may be included m what Aristotle means by 
contemplation If it Is hard for us today in the vastly expanded 
social and scientific fabric of the twentieth century, to under 
contemplative reason as the highest 

mpnH.iJlh ‘>'8 practice he recom 

mends as the means to attain it 

AratotlsfiHln'!? r sympathize with 

mason ther» = 'I'” '°" '”8'’®®' happiness with contemplative 

relevant to anv elements of his moral philosophy that are 

Amons them are tL'beh'e(s'"thL"’^''® 

growth development TouUmr"'’"''"'' 

"wonment" Plaoe withm a social en 

human good may°he in 7h7 fact 'mt'"® 

have arrived at^similar rnn!l?* ' certain modern philosophers 
American philosopher John * striking instance is the 

growth an5 Intel?, gence oenlraUo'^ 

ture and social conduct ^ ® theory of human na 


The Moral Good as Growth Dews, 

dohn Oewey whn^n i * 

"tin century nineteenth t 

philosophers to take a deeo Im?! i*®® °"® "r® *cw ma|c 

°®®P Interest In education A progressiv 
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of the era that saw the transformation of f," 

industrial and urbanized superstate, Dewey had abiding faith 
in the ability of the native democratic process 'o P"®" o" 
best qualities of American life to young people by 
gemer school and society. He taught at the University of Ch | 
cago, where his "laboratory school” for children was an irnportam 
part Of his work In education. Then he moved to Col u mb a 
University, where his disciples quickly dominated Teachers 
College. Dewey’s work in educational theoqr “ic^go 
Columbia was all part of his notion of the )ob ° ^ 

the broadest sense of the word, he "^d morals ,s education. 
Both are inseparable from the growth of the child^ outside if 
purpose of the educational process is not something outside it. 
“Growth Itself,” said Dewey, "is the only moral f "d^ 

Dewey's ethical doctrine stresses the social na'u 
acts. He praises Aristotle’s “profound msight mto the J®lation 

of man to society and the dependence of reducible to 

the social body.” To Dewey, moral behavior is not tedudd ® 

sublectlve and relative preference. Although because U 

tion is, in its way, unique, morality itself is objec ve Peoause it 

concerns the human response to objective (rorn a 

conditions. Dewey saw moral acts deriving 'dem moanmg from 
modern social structure, far more complex than the democracy 
of the small city-state within which Greek '' 1 ®^ ®P uud 

traded. Dewey believed modern democracy uahip of a 

most inclusive category of social adaptation. The value oj^ a 
democratic society must be judged by its s „ has 

the interests of each of its individual 3^331 

emerged historically, "as a kind of ^3* which 

multitude of situations no two of which were ' Relieved 
tended to converge to a common outcome." D^wey behe^^ed 
that persons are best able to realize their individual capacities 
within a democratic society, for: 

All social institutions have a meaning, a purpose. That p ^ 

set free and develop the capacities of ^urnan md.vidua s without 

spect to race, sex, class or economic status. An i educate 

saying that the test of their value Is the extent to w i 

every Individual into the fuU stature of resolving 

many meanings, but if it has a moral meaning, it is arrange- 

that the supreme test of all political institutions 

menis shall be the contribution they make to the all-aro g 

every member of society.’* 
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The signlf cant word here is growth The metaphor Is biological 
Growth is a biological process Aristotle was a marine biologist 
and Dewey was deeply impressed by the Darwinian theory of 
biological evolution Aristotle defined the good of anything as 
Its highest development the fullness of Its growth What an 
organism strives toward is maturity flourishing The good of a 
tree Is not something outside the tree at which It aims the good 
of a tree is to be all a tree can be So In the case of humans 
Dewey sees our good not in fixed results to be attained but 
In continuing improvement and progress Of society as a whole 
he says 


Only by being true to the lull growth of ail ind v duals who make it up 
can soc ety by any chance be true to itself 


Of parental and school guidance he says 
Gu dance Is not external impostlon It s 
Us own most adequate lullillment 


freeing the I fe process for 


pS?eM,lrhe marJevelop%T‘‘ 

themselves* hll present powers which are to assert 

at roes 't ate to be exercised hie present 

HU luoes which are to be real zed t 

concem^^or^shouid sooral process In Deweys view morals 

end or puTpcse ^' 0 " T' 8""' 

the talents and capacit es ol In' marh '”'? "'“h 

to attain lallilinient thus lead nnC^''® 'teedom to flourish and 
mem Of the goods Of I fe way to maximum enjoy 


Habit and Intelligence 
n Moral Activity Dewey 
Like Aristotle Dewev hpiri rho.» 

of choice Only del berato include the facto 

Into which reflective choira Dewey says only conduc 

then does there enter he ? ? moral for onl 

But he adds that all of our =< 3 "^^*'°" °* ''^"er and worse ’ 
duct for whenever the consIdeiSr™^^'" Potentially moral con 
Involved that Is a moral and better 1 

n?°i? 1!'°*’'* '■"'a 'ttislotle aoain 'rll. 9 °°^ ahoioe 1 

ot habii ihe acquired disoositmn stressed the importanc 
'ams posed ,0 us a hundmd'S^^J^- '"/baling wdh prob 
mes a day by our contact witl 
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people and things. To deal with school tasks, ‘he habh of study 
is needed. A hunter must have the habit of elertness. To cle^al 
with problems of human communication, the a . . 

and listening is required. At the root fnethod ® a 

set of habits, and so it is with every skil and art. 
is a set of habits that enable us to discriminate e^ong poss^^^ 

alternatives of action. Thus ..aiitipq of svm- 

in moral judgment and action. (Dewey added t e d choice in 

pathy and sensitivity) Reason in morality is ® 

a practical situation. It concerns the ability o ^ jg 

ject the consequences of an act we propose 

the capacity to compare and to evaluate 'hose ® 

quences in the light of the erids we wish to ac 

petence in assessing the claims of other pe p therefore 

affected by those consequences. ■•Moral '"=' 9 h‘. Jhemtore 

moral theory," Dewey says, “consists in 'h® ^‘y-d^y 

of the same ordinary intelligence that measures d y g 

nails, sells wheat, and invents the telephone. rather dif- 

Dewey’s conception of reason or intell 3 cractical fac- 
ferent from Aristotle's. To Dewey, intelligence % ® 
ulty, a set of habits developed in experience. hichest activity 
element with which man is endowed, nor i , > ancient 

contemplative. The social and econo me “^^^n gn 

Greece explain its philosophers’ inclination 1°°^ doy" _ 
practical knowledge and to exalt contempla . I ^ 

Ing that” far above “knowing how." Greek '"^rded 

depended on a slave economy, wherein most "“‘h was regard^ 
as servile and theoretical knowledge was nawey a 

tivity only those with leisure could f “ „as^rong 

human's proper business is practical action. hichest hu- 

in fixing on contemplation as the fulfillment o from a 

man capacity. Esteem of contemplative activty arises Jr 

“leisure class" social bias, from a false aP® .iforts nothing, 
relation of man to Nature. Since contemja ' engaged 

makes no difference, it is worth little. Whi world 

in introspection," says Dewey, "burly sinriers r rievelooed In 

So reason Is a practical affair. '"'.^'"9"'''=® 
man In the course of the long evolutionary s gg weight 

of dealing with forces pressed in upon him, first by 'h® 
of the natural environment — cold, hunger, 9 j I which 
beasts, then by the pressure of the social cc.r'™"™"' ,ho 
man. In order to survive, must live and move. 
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name we give to the results of thinking Thinking Is an activity. 
It begins with a problem — there is something blocking action, 
an obstacle to be removed If we are to go on Dealing with a 
stalled car, a fallen tree, a family quarrel, begins with facing 
the fact of stopped action, the troubled and uncertain situation 
Intelligent handling of the situation means hypotheses con- 
structed, reflected upon, some rejected, others acted on In 
such a way that whatever is inhibiting or oppressing is re- 
moved, thus freeing movement and life to resume So often for 
Dewey Intelligent behavior In the moral realm was a question of 
removing the stones so that the grass could grow.®* 

Ideas are Instruments of action Moral Judgments are tools of 
moral behavior Intelligence at work to control and exploit the 


pressures exerted upon us oy our maienai environment ucvv^-j 
calls science When that same intelligence is applied to prob- 
lems arising from our soc/a/ environment, from our relations 
with other people, that is morality Dewey was not one of those 
people who say that human progress In science has far out- 
stripped progress in morals Such a claim, Dewey thought, as- 
sumes falsely that science and morals come from two different 
laculties in human nature, two sources with a wide gulf between 
dualism between science and 
S discovery of penicillin, diphtheria anti- 

Scientifir moih vaccine, had immense moral significance 

Th" concerned with the cnderstandmg of nat- 
forces and to tnrn'^ih ob'l'ty to control natural 

help us to mppt human benefit Methods in morals 

another Rather thei intl^^^^^ 

potentialities, for it has Science has towering moral 

dUion Moral pr^lems Tan TeidT iL 

method For a moral application of scientific 

Hon that stimulates re^JcMon Jo„fh 
renewed action, and conirrmat?™ '"'oHigent choice, 

at which we aim moral mn' " ®^Por'enoe Like other ends 
Stacies to action and growth instruments that remove ob- 
Hme, means ''’®V P'o ends that are, at the same 

Dewey’s, to denJiTmo^anudome eHempts, such as 

pnco Some critics say thaUn "* il" reason or intelll- 

telllgence we will be lorced ^ "’e'eea morals a function ot in- 
to make It cover situations bLtte'i°itail™° “"totel” so broadly as 
er taken as morally indillerent— 
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such as taking the right or wrong toad, using a hea^ or light 
chisel. Others say moral conduct is still too olos Y 
rational cultural and societal patterns to t^ o terms of 

of reason. Still others complain that an ethic dehned "ns 
intelligence yields at best a prudential a® ° nerhaos but 
these will work to secure the interest of the se ■ P 
will leave the good of our neighbor distinc y ' ^ 

•■Intuitionists" may say the definition or f 3^*, "t^^oom 

duct in terms of reason or intelligence will '™g^[°°he 

for ethical intuition and conscience. Those ‘,3 

whole idea of rationality as a criterion now 
that any theory that allows reason to a„eohve, 

too little place to feeling, sympathy, emotion 'P® ® 

noncognitive side of the human being, a side that cannot 

cessfully be defined in rational terms intpllioenoe in 

The question of the part P'^V-P^vreason^or intelligence 

moral judgment is not an easy one. We thouoht of hu- 

problem by noting that both aro\^dh that must in 

man good in terms of a development o g 
some way be guided by reason or intellig . j. qj ,[,g 
Of our next discussion, we will try to olardy the ques^tin m 
relation of reason to moral judgment by versus reason 

cases. Then we will consider the claims of ^J'^davrith 

In the moral situation. Is that puzzling *f®u y feeling? 

right and wrong we call conscience ®Ye° d us to cen- 

The concepts of feeling and impulse in \u 

aider a se? of ethical values connected 'nfque 

realization or self-actualization, a concept o p 

selfhood that has in our day dominated our sense of what mat 

ters most. 


NOTES: CHAPTER 5 

1. For more on Marcuse, see Chapter 12. Aricfniip’s full 

2. The lale President John F. Kennedy ‘'““'“t 'trxercl^e 

delinlUon of happiness- "The good ol man Is n 

ol his sours laculhes in conformity „„h ,h'o best 

there bo several excellences or virtues. In ethics 109Sa17, 

and most perfect of them." Arlstotio '"chomachean Efh/cs m93a17 
In 7he Basic VVorks of Ar/sfof/e. ed Richard McKeon (Now ^^ 111 . 
Random House. 1941). CTb” marginal numbers are 
Standard editions and tronsfotlons of Aristotle ) 

3. Aristotle NIchomochoan Ethics 1103o24-26 
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4 Aristotle W/c/iomac/iean £f/i/cs 1106b36 1107a4 

5 Aristotle Nichomachean Ethics 1107a14 

6 Friedrich Nietzsche The Birth ot Tragedy, 15, trans William A Hauss 
man (New York Macmillan 1924) p 118 Aristotle tends to restrict 
the idea of sophrosun6 to the human control of ' the kind of pleas 
ures the other animals share in * contrasting the sophron, or self 
controlled man with the self Indulgent man 

7 Plato uses the Image of a driver controlling a dark horse and a 
white horse In his allegory of human nature In Phaedrus 246 

8 Confucius The Doctrine of the Mean, chap 1 in Confucius Con- 
tuclan Analects The Great Learning and The Doctrine of the Mean 
1893 trans James Legge (New York Dover 1971) p 384 

S Matt IQ m ^ 


10 Aristotle Nichomachean Ethics 1l09a24 Aristotle Is quoting a well 
known saying of Simonides 

11 Aristotle Po//f(cs 1253a2 12S3a27 

Efhics^'^*^ ** ® 9 of Aristotle s Nichomachean 

'to tnZ'Z '’^’'ing what it takes 

saollno * mature oak tree is actual In relation to the 

actual In relation """ 

usaoe such ‘’m'mnllon persists In modern 

porentlar or bTT' '•''mg up to ones 

theory uallzation m psychology and educational 

14 Aristotle Pohr/cs I295b35 

15 Aristotle 

7 th n Amhomaoheen ErWos 1177012 

AmBrican'’ubra"ri95or”'iai’" '’'’"‘’“’’Af (132° New York New 

Martin s Dworkin iNew v«.! ^ Dewey on Education ed 

20 Dewey The Chid and th« College 1959) p 34 

Dworkin p ioi urrlculum m Dewey on Education ed 

21 Ibid p 

22 Dewey Human Wature and r-- - 

1930) p 279 Conduct (New York Modern Library 

23 John Dewey The Phrie,- 

.. JJ^®"York Holt Rinehart Joseph Ratner 

It Dewey nacoualrucllon^ ^ ’“A' » 

« Aor further 0 ,acuaslo„u,J";“AAy p 154 

tyot growth seopp 164-165 
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Because they give high priority to the part of 
gence in morai conduct, ethical theories ' ® , gf/j/gg/ 

Dewey's are often ciassified under the dry 8 . „ 

rationalism. The common element in this km ° reason- 

is the belief that any truly moral judgment or act "lys 
able, that moral behavior is intelligent , .j ..potti 

Aristotle says, both desire and reasoning are p classical 

the reasoning must be true and the desire • „tionalists — 

philosophers have in some sense been _o,aiitv are not 
though Hume said pretty flatly that the rules make 

conclusions of our reason. The Greek "^rg^sed 

the sharp distinction between “intellect ’ .picai good- 

in the Christian tradition. They tended to knowledge is 

ness as a kind of wisdom. Socrates taught that knowledge's 

virtue, that for a person to know the good is nerson from 

was aware that “weakness of will” may Pt®''® aca. 

doing what he knows to be right, Aristotle be le „! virtue 

trolling principle of the human good was t®®®°n--morm y^t®e 
is found in a mean to be determined by ® . ' cm 

The Stoic philosophers believed that ®''®'y't’'n9 rnnsidered ra- 
according to laws of universal reason; so ^ aolastics taught 
tionality as a defining mark of a good act. The „ -uf^Quah 

that we know what is morally good "by believed that 

the good need not be identical with reason. than in 

right acts have their foundation in ® .3°°^ 'Jj,, ' Though reason 
reason; yet the truly good will is ® .^^Xal con- 

of itself does not determine the will, Kant s y . f.i jhe 

oepts have their seat and origin entirely a pn 
French have always been admirers of a “'g, .pe 

older poet-moralists, Marie-Joseph Chenier, '®d® reason a the 
heart of every good thing we humans do, including moral virtue. 


Good sense, reason makes everything: 
Virtue, genius, spirit, talent, and taste. 
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What is virtue? Reason put Into practice 
Talenf? Reason brought forth with Sclat 
Spirit? Reason expressing Itself with finesse. 
Taste Is no more than delicate good serrse 
And genius is reason sublime * 


John Dewey, we have seen, believed that reason plays the 
leading role In moral judgment, if by “reason" Is meant IntelH* 
gent insight into the consequences of desire Many contemporary 
moral theorists insist that moral argument must be reasonable 
argument R M Hare points to the universallzabillty criterion as 
a rational test of moral argument "The answering of moral ques- 
tions he says "is. or ought to be, a rational activity Oliver 
Johnson says there is one self-justifying moral axiom from which 
all other moral obligations can be derived This is the obligation 

0 be rational ‘ Broadly speaking, • he says “a rational person 

determined by the weight of evidence 
miionSnT ® a™®" sdPPOt' 

oT he ®"" 5 ® ''>® beliefs regardless 

01 me weight ofielther evidence or arguments 

Societv^nmslm'*® ®” ®°'''® degree ethical rationalists 

StoSmom '“"'"8 °"®'® bead' not only telle us 
right and wronn i guides us in matters of moral 

tested m ,ril,'o, I;, ®' ® belendant are often 
not do under ?ho es ^ reasonable man ’ would or would 

spon'^birSmson IS ® '®3®"^ 

telligenoe by which he Tan’ ®’ '®®®' 'b® degree of In- 
wrong = Commenting as a m^mh '®®T'''®’® b®'*®®" '’'Pbt 
Lt William Callerg^uiltv of TTh ’ ’bat found 

namese civilians Mam't WalterT®’® a defenseless Vlet- 

thlngs that a man ot Tommnn ®®"’' There are some 

would know are wrong ' r' “®'’®'®’unding and common sense 

rm^ortrap1l^crn"::^r~ 

b'dwhatahy//ceht‘Xl’„’:Sh~-g'r 


Let us consider the ri9ir« a 

acts of a certain kind simply reasonai 

'Stional behavior Is noTmoTaMuH®"'’®®' ® ®®'^^®'® 'VP® 
moral Judgment Just Intelligence t 
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plied to a problem concerning relations betwee . ^ 

other people, so long as we do not confine the m ^ 2^^ 

word to the narrow sense of "intelligence '1'^°''® .ini-hness 
many acts we call “immoral" seem no more ha .-tuDid 

And is not the selfish man really just a ,1 .3 

because he does not seem to understand that o e , 
he, have claims. He is stupid because he acts as 1 
only pebble on the beach, unaware that there are ^le 

world, as human as himself, with rights and f '" 9 ® “^^s^ 
to his own. in Henry James’s novel The Golden f 
singham says to her husband, 9 “= ® 1^ 

point is, you know, immorality. Just so what is m y 

'"we'row"Io many moral situations i®fllig^^3;3:ts' 
brought to bear would help resolve. Let us look at two instances, 

the case of Mr. Brown and that of Mrs. Green. „„,ina chil- 

Brown Is a man of thirty-five, married, with Y ^^3 

dren. After many years at his engineering )° 9 ’ 
dissatisfied. He now wishes to change 9 is vo many 

come a schoolteacher. This problematic ; affairs in 

others, has begun with an unsettled troubled ® doubts 

which the routine of daily living is seriously dis faced 

and uncertainty. It is a moral situation, Brown is faced 

With a choice that involves not only his 9 °®^- ffp-tpH bv his 
-the welfare of his wife and children wi be « by 

decision. Moral decision, in this case, will res 
store equilibrium, and clear the way for action. rlearlv 

The terms in which Brown’s case has been would say, 

Deweyan. A person in these circumstances, pq-pfion This 
can make a moral decision only 9y intelligent mfle^ion. This 
means that he will formulate his desires, exarn me h s femmgs 
critically and reflectively. He will consider the alter ® ^3 

quences of the choices open to him, insofar as 9 pfngrs 
project them. He will take Into consideration '9e claims m 
particularly those of his family. Will they suffer 
diminished income, their uprooting and move o 
the country? He has discussed the matter with his "i'®: «9o has 
Spoken encouragingly to him. But he wonders i because 

too much to ask of her to pick up and ®'^9 Y 

he is dissatisfied with his present job. No ■^'"^ing m ■ 

written or unwritten, will help him here. Even the “""f ^ 

principle seems abstract. ("Can I honestly will that all men in 
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my position ? ) Every moral situation Is unique though 
rules drawn from moral experience can often be brought to 
bear on them Like many moral situations Mr Brown s case 
simply cannot be abstracted from Its particular circumstances 
with a view to solving the problem A successful solution will 
be specific and will depend on the quality of intelligent Insight 
the man can apply to the probable net results of each of the 
alternatives among which he must choose and their relevance 
to the ends he desires to reach 


Mrs Green is of the same age as Mr Brown and of similet 
family circumstances Her husband Is a good natured hard 
working man who has done well In a material way He Is rather 
dependent on his wife and feels lonely when she is not with 
him (Mrs Green also works) A year ago Mrs Green met an 
other man at her office and they fell deeply in love For a year 
they tried not seeing each other but their attachment Is now 
stronger than ever For some time now Mrs Green has been 
serious y considering asking her husband for a divorce But she 

husband bores her he 
terBMl .hi® h been good to her But what few In 

IrLk " '=°"''hoh how seem eroded and she no longer 

hand Shari. husband Her lover on the other 

ehve whTn She tells h m she oomes 

meir oarenta ThlT® '^he children ere fond of both 

h.s wile The Crppn®'^ ™ children and is separated front 

visitor and they like' him m ''"S'" ® 

than Mr Green thmi h u ”’ considerably less well off 

While most ® a decent salary 

Important moral tell'’ t 

of Intelligence in a^nv Joi , hhah' *hmk that the role 

case His case may selri' tali'* '® '’°* ® 

tions of ordinary orurinn^ ^ban considera 

haveatroub.ed^end uneert,ln 

earned finds It verv harr ?4 ^'^tiation In which the person con 
quently people in thPQo ° ordinary life (Fre 

ao onl ) In Mrs Green ™ ore heard to say I can t 

the question of choice if «th moral situations we have 

moral decision to maWp SIu choice there would be no 

what Is very common In nl^rai'! ,**'^[® ‘=h°lae we may have 
baslres each cl which Is aolh 1 °''^~'°''"'ahna claims and 
of husband the children ?he^. " ^e have the claims 

®n the lover Mrs Green s own She Is 
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sure that a life with the man she now loves so deeply w'l' ^ 
her "come alive,” bringing to fruitfulness things within her now 
lying dormant. She is convinced that with him she wi . 

fiourish, be aii that a woman, all that a human can be 
is strongly aware of the claims of her husband, s e tokp- 
duty to stay with him, and Mrs. Green is a ^,'1° 

seriously what she believes to be her duty. She 
by an obligation that seems to have nothing to do wi 
ing, fiourishing, or fulfiiiment, but everything to do w 
mitment she once made. Mrs. Green wants to m ly 
and go off to a new iife with him, yet she wants o ^ . 

husband and not get a divorce She is faced wi „ , 

between a “good" and a “bad,” but between two g ■ 
it is obvious that choosing one of these goods r-annot 

ciusion of the other. There is no more to 5'® ’ , ,uat 

have it both ways. The nature of evii, ’ „ai|,a- 

the characters of things are mutualiy obstructiv . j 

tion of one set of vaiues so often entails the 
others.’” But Whitehead’s sage observation is 
metaphysical version of an aphorism of^ common- 
“You can’t eat your cake and have it too.” -.tannrical 

Can the universalizability principle help here ^ couldn’t 
imperative? Well, Mrs. Green can ask hersel , . 

want every woman in my position to do wha g„( yc- 

want to do, doesn’t that mean that it’s wrong for rn . 
fortunately the universalizability principle is no m resolu- 

the categorical imperative no handy g^^i-f"*®®. 3 ® 3 „er 

tion of any moral problem. Mrs. Green might honestly answer 
her own question, ’’Yes, I could want every woman in my posi 
tion to do what I so desperately want to do! 

Moral Decision Under Stress for a 

The Brown and Green cases may^ provide . choice. 

Deweyan analysis of moral judgment in . .jherate lime 

Mr. Brown and Mrs. Green have time in which to _lajls of 
In which to reflect, analyze, hypothesize, weigh J^® 
others against their own. But a person in a at. 

not have time to project in imagination the conseq 
ternate choices — or does he? „ of 

Situations of peril and conflict provide ® 

forced choices that are cut off from time . . jaan 

Tv/o wounded prisoners are slowing up a squad of g 
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In Burma Shall they be disposed of? A Dutch girl is trussed 
up by the Gestapo and asked about the whereabouts of her 
friend A Bolivian revolutionary is captured, and hts wife Is 
pressed to disclose certain membership lists A Jew crawls into 
the house of a Catholic family in Poland and begs shelter — the 
special execution squad is three streets away An Algerian rebel 
IS ordered to assassinate a French official who has befriended 
him An American platoon leader conducts a sweep through 3 
village in Indochina with what he believes to be an order to 
kill everything that moves ’* In none of these cases do we have 
the long watches of the night in which Mr Brown can think and 
think again about the consequences of leaving his job, or in 
which Mrs Green can think about leaving her husband Here 
decisions must be made at once—and under stress 

^ simple, stark stage for moral decisions, human 
hiarif ar.H armed conflict provides sharp contrasts in 

Quired i« moral choice with immediate decision re- 

A oatient settings of war and revolution 

between rennrtin'^ suddenly, and the doctor must choose at once 
he ever saw the na^ him and forgetting 

inform the ooiire^nf'a^^ ^ congressman must decide whether to 
cal future A news rn" accident that may compromise his politi- 

to make up h?s mmd 

he knows will rum an inn"rf^ whether to tile a newsworthy story 
professor must decide telephone, a 

slrable position he i<n« whether to accept a de- 

who cannot get anoth^^ T' ^ friend and colleague 

whether to Inform the ^ ^ college student Is wondering 

gone ofl w,th a bov whn'*"'”"*''’® ® 

gerous drug Not all experiment with a dan- 

drastic Tomorrow as Instant ethical decision are so 

looking man may' como *° ®'^l'°°l ot work, a wretched- 

hungry" and holdinq out w a street saying ‘ I m 

win pass him by ® * '' ® Either you will stop or you 

have time lor caretull\rDrnla.^n*°®® ^hat we do not always 

>he alternatives before Ss n ’ P°=a'hle consequences of 

incision Some moralists lArTJ!"! ®'‘ualions before reaching a 
frnmT,f'®''“®’''=aotln quL[io„ *hat m such 

habits and dSn " ®Phngs from the whole person 
u' doing and experienotnn hunt up out of a lifetime 

flood man does good from habit, 
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said Aristotle; he does not need to deliberate at length in all 

“re%n the other hand, claimed in early writirrgsjhal 
there is no antecedent nature of ‘ me, no self a / .-..gi-istic 
responds to such situations with an appropriate an 
act. Sartre’s wartime ethic stressed the uniqueness of each 
moral situation. There is no prior “I" to ‘urnish rne the c u 
what to do, how to act in an individual ne=® ‘^?°'e °orm 

man is the sum of his acts. The decision made, the act don^e.^o^m 
just one more element in the buildup of w much 

critics have pointed out that our prior g reason- 

a part of our "self," and if we can bring this f 

ably to bear, as we do on the hundred ® P|'g;<perP 

in our path, it is hard to see why we cannot apP y 
ence in a reasonable way to moral issues tha closely 

in our chapter on existentialist choice, we wi I 
at Sartre's evaluation ol the human predicamen . 

intelligence and Sympathy: Bergson . j H,. 

The French philosopher Henri Bergson did not acoepi i 
gence as the sole, or even the dominant ingredient in^™m 
choice. “Because we have established the . .. ,f,at co- 
ot moral conduct,” Bergson says, “it does not ^ 
rality had its origin or even its •““ndahon m p f,gld 

From arguments drawn from gnu ego-cen- 

that intelligence is by its very nature self^ee g 
tered. Intelligence looks out for Number One, ^ _ 

can get out of intelligence alone by way of a ■ 

dential one — that is, a morality of enlightened c® ‘ ' gpo 

Society Itself Is a self-centered ,, ^goainst it! Hu- 

the self-seeking character of ® XongW developed 

mans share with bees, wasps, and ^ts . . jg so 

social instinct. With the insects ‘P'® Cgggt community 

powerful that the individual member of g, v^pich 

never acts for itself, only for the 900 d of th rn^ 
it is a part. It never occurs to the toiling an P should I 

ask. "Why am 1 working so hard for 'h'= ^^7cfk°ng of 

labor for others until I’m exhausted and ^ ®9’ g, intelligence 
myself for an instant?" Bergson *P®‘ p might say to itself, 
were to pierce the consciousness of the a • ,. ij the 

"1 have had enough of sacrifice for 'P®. ®°"^^g°"”rno su"h self- 
time to look alter myself a little. But there 
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seeking gleam In the ant, whose individual behavior is linked so 
completely by instinct to the good of its complex social and eco- 
nomic order The ants society protects Itself against the dissol- 
vent effects of intelligence by not having any. 

With man, says Bergson, the road of evolution was a different 
one in the course of evolution, Intelligence appeared In one of 
the higher primates as a function of his tool-making, tool-using 
skill With sharpened stones man (or protoman) learned to cut 
material objects such as branches, hides, and other stones into 
smaller, shaped pieces From these he made tools, weapons, 
clothing, and shelter for himself This was the beginning of ana//" 
SIS (literally, "breaking up"), the powerful and characteristic way 
in which human intelligence grasps and deals with the material 
world Faced with a problem, intellect "cuts up" the relevant 
matter, the object of thought, into smaller, handlable pieces, 
men arranges these pieces in a pattern or model it can manlpu- 
problems Thus. Bergson believes. Uom 
veloDBri some million years ago there de- 

one dav process of intelligence that 

cafoarbcTponf^ elementary electn- 

ca particles to form the atomic theory 

affair® if Hn?' Bergson, is always a practical 

Individual it^roim altruism or self-sacrifice To the 

that intelliaLrp h ® self-seeking No wonder, then, 

character What holds^hum Individualistic and dissolvent 

Man is an Intel , Jem ho together is not intelligence 

being, a social bema^Hp^t ® 

ties that have nothin^ bound to his social group by strong 
need for social rulp^^ ‘rectly to do with intelligence Hence the 
freedom tor the sakp nfV '^"''"Sriess to sacrifice our individual 
from intelligence but 

flourish, and to pass itself preserve itself. 

But m Its most highly evoiwLH'*® dispense with individuals 
clal community ^ forms, life cannot do without so- 

'osophers why is It that phi- 

makes the human a moral ho^ intelligence is what 

^ul), to know the good Socrates (though not for 

phHosophers find the kev to ®®ri these moral 

and self-seeking in intemoo,lir barrier of individualism 

break down, with rational arTump^.°"®’ 

onai arguments, the wall of the "dear self 
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to reach altruism and the doing of good for 

the answer lies in the fact that these moralists ar „n(„prfui 

highly Integrated persons. Only a rare intelligence 

enough to find in intelligence itself the luminous a^^ness tlja^t 

the good of others has claims equal if not greate 

individual good. , 

Can we ask Bergson to explain the existence 
and self-sacrifice on the part of those who are neoole 

scale of Socrates, Mill, or Dewey? We know so ^ Often 
who ask for little for themselves and give much *° ° • .| 

they are simple persons, not intellectually oi 

What leads them to subordinate their own good ^ ( 

others? Bergson would answer that it is not 'n*® 
impels these people to self-sacrifice, altruism, c 'f t not 
other source quite other than reason. us a! 

wholly independent of intelligence, this source les source 

the core of our being, at the point where we 
of all life, it shows itself in feeling, sympathy, “ . , ^ love 

for others, and, in its highest '“"^ip^Ton saTs ,he^ 

Thus we see that there are (wo moralities, ®®(9 („m 

is the morality of external law, exerting PC®®® self-seek- 

without. This pressure is a social necessity to ke p ... oe 

ing individual in line so that his individualism, P®^® oreVor- 
does not threaten the harmonious functioning o ■■society." 
ganism of which we are all a part and which we ,1,1^ 

Contrasting with this morality of pressure fr . ’m,!,, 

legislative morality, there is the morality "^ 9 “ ^,^03 popularly 
This morality springs from that core of o , fulfillment 

called the "hear[" IMumined by intelligence, the ; 9 ®.®' ^"jl'^oos 
Of this morality would be that universal love, o 
teachers have so tirelessly preached. the idea 

Bergson is not the only moral philosopher to -nncern for 
that humans have a natural capacity for sympa y .g-oQity is 
others, as well as a self-seeking drive, 

at the base of human ethical concern. In . --ggd that. 

Rousseau lays down as basic to his f^lucati supple- 

though self-love is the child’s first instinct. imoulse of 

mented by a natural sympathy 12 Pcvcholo- 

our nature, social and moral behavior are .. VgUgyior on 

gists have made many observations of sympa j^iuch of the 
the part of very young children. While it is true ^hat much of he 
toddler’s concern for others is learned rather than instinctive. 
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conditions that favor this learning do seem to exist naturally n 
the child All of us have noticed how unhappy a very small child 
can become when he senses the distress of another little one 
Children not yet able to talk will go to a crying child, make small 
soothing noises, try to give comforting pats and hugs Such be- 
havior confirmed Rousseau in his conviction that, while our first 
love IS, and s/iou/d be, ourselves, we are also by nature disposed 
to sympathy and concern for others From this sympathy love 
one day will rise 

To some extent Mill himself shared this view. He believed 
that the roots of altruism were not separate from the natural 
capacity of humans for sympathy In his Utilitarianism, Mill tried 
to show how this sympathy can be extended to human concern 
or universal happiness Through rational perception of the 
^^^1 !;®PP‘"®ss principle, the individual Is led "to identify his 

directed only toward his own concerns, "with 
temnt trf others’’ Bergson remains sceptical of Mill’s at- 

exTrano?«i motivation for the general good in the intelligent 

“dual Ivmn fh sympathetic dispositions Such mdi- 

and *“'■ persons like Socrates 

to do it thpu ^ 'ntegrated that for them to know the good was 
sympato to nnP “00“® o' extending Individual 

BuTfortmans in "9^' ®' 'ntelligenoe alone 

In intelligence bunn mo ®°“rce of the commonweal liee not 
ganism we call soriot^^^ group-survival drive of the human or- 
which lies back nn th^' ^ force the biological origin of 

On that road Berne;n ^ road to present human Ufe 

religlouV?eacherI® .n/"^® ^ beings-salnts. mystics 

been able to fQii’nv.r ^ moral philosopher or two — have 

They have purified and oJ» God ’ may be another name 

limits of particular soriaticf*^*^^ j transcends the 
Impulse of universal love ^ reaches toward humanity in an 


Feelings and Self 
Someone may sav “it i 

In moral slluallon’s Peomf'rt*' reason and Intelligei 
rationalize their leelinas '®®l I'ke doing, « 

leave her husband or not7\rFF.u Green’s case Shall i 

r not? Us an a matter Of feeling Mrs Gr. 
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win decide according to which of her feelings 
Where she has a choice between two I"®®’ . .fmatters 
whom she loves. Intelligence has little to do vnth h. What matt®m 
in relations between people is not what you k 

No one will deny that people often do act aeh°^hing 
feelings, and not reasonably. But is that boite P a 
here? The question may be, rather, how ought ' j^g 

according to one’s feelings may, in some """=;,,g';i 

morally admirable, but in others sheer criminality One may me^ 
like" giving food and shelter to a destitute 
"feel like" slapping a child across the iMe. It is y 
that our acts proceed from our feelings. But atay 
way around; perhaps we have feelings bee „ , “there- 
“Feeling is formed by the deeds one ^ noticed how 

fore I cannot consult it as a guide to action. rational 

Often his patients’ behavior was atotivated not by the mtmn 

side of their personalities, but by the power 

instinctive and irrational. Yet for all h'® preud did not 

and influence of these hidden dynamic d , 
advocate that his patients should live accor 9 drives, 

sures. Rather, the aim of his therapy vias !° , gggess and in 

to raise them by analysis to the level of bondage 

this way help to free the patient at least P®,',* “This 

to them. “Where id was, there ego shall b • Tiivdersee.’"'' 
is the work of civilization, like the draining o doing is 

To say that people always do what ‘h®^^ ®®' ",^®g bTdefi- 
hardly more than a truism or tautology som 9 .'prove” 
nition, like "A bachelor is an unmarried mam assuming 

that people always do what they "feel i*® . done by a 

that every human act performed could only fallacy 

person who "feit like” doing Srn”-assuming as 

in argument known as begging the 9“® neoole only do 
true what is to be proved. The statemerit ‘Pf P^.'^n per- 
what they feel like doing closely resembles th |,|gd got, 

sons are selfish.” If there is no such 'P'PP da’™ it reali; 
the claim that everyone is selfish is an ®'®P jf reduced to the 
does not say anything factually at ®"' “IgPness: Type A,” 
bother of classifying an act of greed as 

an act of martyrdom as “Selfishness: Type , human 

are many misunderstandings about the part °"P® =®'' j^ggg^iy 
acts. A person who acts In his own interest is not necessar 
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selfish, according to the ordinary usage of that term, he is selfish 
only if he refuses to put up with the interests of others It is true 
that whatever I do I always act with a self (myself), but it does 
not follow from this truth that I always act for myself 


Immediate and Postponed Gratification 

We do not always do what we feel like doing, at the moment 
anyway If we understand ‘ feel like’ to mean "desire” or ‘ want,” 
we must admit that we gratify some wants immediately, if we 
can drinking a glass of water or lying down for a rest In the 
case of other wants we postpone gratification Whether the 
situation IS morally significant or not, people do not always 
choose the path of their immediate desire, and intelligence 
(which foresees consequences) plays an important part here A 
cniid saying up for a bicycle may resist buying the frozen custard 

bell of the ice-cream 
^ feverishly desire to take advantage of a sexual 
0* Consideration for the girl A sick 
drinking water is bad for him, may desire a 
Buf s ""'''"8 Ye' he declines to take it 

oratilmatmn o 'hiorat obligation" a case of postponing 

in the errl;iu''® Suppose Mrs Green 

and marrv h/ yielding to her desire to leave her husband 
to helieves she has a moral obligation 

proml^fd =he was married she 

by that Dromi« 5 P^ <;n v!''^ believes herself still bound 

off with her lover '■eniains with her husband and breaks 

't sterns that h gratification has she postponed here? 
It off The^moral ® gratification rather than put 

clsion seems to have mt le^t regards as determining her de 

Is unlike that of^he child postponed her case 

poned an immedKie of whom post- 

refuses to remote one Mrs Green 

her now (the moral ohiinnii P®®®^se of something that binds 

It may be simpler to^lhlnk ol ® 

terms of conflict of desire an.! ih ® familiar 

nunclation. rather than fho ^ ^ excludes the other The re- 
bo explained in terms of Mr® ®!P®”®rnent of her love affair could 
the bettor, though not the of what she deems 

compatible goods ^ pleasant of two mutually in- 
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The Morality of Impulse and Spontaneity „„r,ori- 

There is a common kind of “feeling” familiar to us ^ 
ence. We often cail it impulse. Impuise may be describe 
want or desire, suddenly present, that presses ° ® j 
immediately. Traditionally, “impulsive” conduct has Savior 

and contrasted unfavorably with reflective or ra resist 

Moralists have written that we should “control imp r.g 

the pressure of impulsive desires. Instant Beatification of des re, 
immediate yielding to impulse can produce des ru i-nuige 
This is only common sense. If we carried into act a''aey ™Pf.® 
we have, the state of the world would be even cancel 

now. So in the name of common sense we P°® P . every 
fulfillment of our impulses, we check the urge g 

desire, however strong. often 

But because in the name of intelligence or r some 

postpone or cancel gratification of ‘"’Pa'®® f. gratifi- 

future or “better" good, it does not follow ^oorJe- 

cation of impulse is necessarily less ""'P’’®' . , aroument In 

ment. True, there is a heavy load of of Im- 

favor of putting off or renouncing immediate sa reoarded 

pulse. Platonists, Puritans, Jansenists, and p*P®'J . believed 
the very presence of desire as cause for alarm. P ^gg. 

mankind to be in bondage to the passions ' . gg, analysis, 

ommends mastery of the passions by fcs^ns of ^ principle 
Locke advises parents to teach their children that ^ 

Of all Virtue and Excellency lies in the P°'*'®'_ ogason does 
selves the satisfaction of our own Desires wh .gg says 

not authorize them."'® An essential nontext of the 

Dewey, is circumspection, to look about a ^ 
direction in which impulse would hurry us. . „ n rushes 

pulse is, as we say, to start something. It is m „,g’n,ory, and 
us off our feet. It leaves no time for p’'®"' ' gggg to slop 

foresight. But the clue of reason is. as the phrase g 
and think."'* art impulse 

In our own day, the contrast between reason 
sometimes takes a sociological or "urban . igpgis as 

ward C. Banllold, professor of governrnent a ■ (^^,^,000 

'lovrer class" a certain type of people who cities. Ac- 

5 end 15 percent of the population ,1° unable to stay 

cording to Banfiold, those people are Zuy life, to got 

out of trouble with the law, to maintain a sla vrorking 

and hold a Job. They are not to be confused 
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class, or believed to be Identical with those who are simply 
poor or deprived. The defining feature of “lower class,” says Ban- 
field, “Is its Inability or at any rate failure to take account of the 
future and to control Impulses. The lower (as opposed to the 
working) class person never sacrifices any present satisfaction 
for the sake of a larger future one. He lives from moment to 
moment."'^ 


The term “lower class" has unpleasant connotations; it is the 
term traditionally used by snobs to apply to their supposed in- 
feriors Some social analysts believe that we should recognize 
that people who prefer to gratify their desires without post- 
ponement may have values that are not inferior to the values of 
the Western-Industrial middle class, but only different. Others, 
upholding the soundness of our traditional work ethic, say that 
postponement of Immediate gratification for a deferred but 
igher good is a mark of cultivated human intelligence wherever 
t IS found. Those who disagree say no. that deferred gratification, 
like the work ethic. Is culturally motivated and has little to do 
with nat ve Intelligence. The other side replies: the "instant gratl- 
initH?? defending is no more than the extension of 

Ik adult and social life. The consequences 

confined to the society that prefers 
Tai«»lrnca societies and to their detriment 

to oPt taKes much time and patience 

want of piith H ^ should not place his Immediate 

to be ablest ^ quality of human intelligence 

them even ? h,''""® consequences and to act in the light of 
answer is somlhLT®®"! Postponing gratification. To this, the 
that all desiret? «h sensible person would argue 

tNulshSeln Which"® P™'"'’ '"'o’odiately. One must dls- 
poL and which irfs I^nf ® srahfioation it Is better to post- 
the righteous flao of *° P°ctpone— before waving 

And the debate continue?'''"®''”"''’®®''’®''®'"®''' ®"''®' 

performed on”?mpuls? wit?* T® p"® u c'uss of acts 

sudden gesture o" genera w“Lv°'®"’°®^'’'' PPCn'cncPPc'^- 

there Is not time to think are of P' ®" ®®* courage when 
test freedom and spontanlllv ann®.? "’®^ p®"'® 

IsUc and vital act of thn no^‘ strike us as a character- 

pcar to spring on an Instant 

'nsiant from the core of the doer’s real self. 
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They are neither superficial nor capricious, bu to 

genuine and full of life, done without ^ , ^ay 

calculate the consequences, count the costs 3 “° ’ |g|..g|y 

think, would be spoiled by deliberation; their v spon- 

in their lack of any constraint. Calculation wou _ ^^ya 

taneity of the act in which so much of its virtue nei-forming 
thought over the probable consequences be . opt 

such an act, we might say, would have ^ood out 

of It," reduced it to a prudential and careful P turning 

into the routine chain of cause and effect tha m seems 

wheel of our everyday life In its spontaneity, s 
to us a free act, the mark of a free P^-^^-^PP^/^ghough Z 
from the authentic nature of the person doing • a-sociate 
idea of moral spontaneity is not something we 
with Aristotelian ethics, Aristotle himself wou [,lg 

miration for this kind of spontaneous . . f|at,it he 

own moral theory. The good man does the good by had;'. 
would remind us, and that is why his deeds o 
spontaneous and admirable. 

Sincerity: Virtue or Vice? .inreritv? Both 

Is there a connection between spontaneity a ^ yli.,pe 

suggest honesty and absence of hypocrisy. i Classical 

rated very high by the morality ' y,i,hout double- 

moralists, East and West, approve the man w 
ness." But what ,s "sincerity"? The „:dieval 

sincerus which means clean or pure. It PP . ^ Lionel 
French and comes into English in the sixte Abraham or 

Trilling says that we cannot sensibly ask w . the 

Achilles or Beowulf was sincere: .’P® over against 

time when the individual person begins to se honesty and 

society.’’ An older use of "sincerity" =P®®fP.'l°3"®es being 
absence of deception of others. A nevrer use empP®sizes 
true to oneself. A classical description o hotwoen what 
sistency between what we say and what w . 
we seem to be and what we are, between w Hatter. Ho 

and what wo really want. A sincere person nlHtudo. Ho 

Is honest In speech and docs not mislead ' , .3 por his 

deceives neither us nor himself. He fakes noi'P°J^,f ^^yo, jho 
own emotions. Meursault, hero of Albert ^y^^ 

Stranger, refuses to display emotions no PI pHcgcd 

though at his trial for murder ho Is condemned for 
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callousness at his mother’s funeral ’o The sincere person Is not a 
pharisee He is not one who ts virtuous In externals, conforming 
to law on the outside, but who in his heart really wants to do 
what he condemns others for doing Shakespeare’s Lear knows 
the type 

Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand! 

Why dost thou lash that whore? Stnp thine own back 
Thou hotly lust st to use her in that kind 
For which thou whip’st her 


People today talk a great deal about their own honesty and 
sincerity They admit their errors, but will insist that they are, 
at least, sincere Casual sleeping arrangements are often justi- 
tied on the ground that they lead to more ‘ open and honest 
relationships" Politicians publicly compliment themselves on 
ineir honesty and sincerity Celebrities on television "talk shows” 
irregularities in their private lives, but 
S 3re absolutely honest with themselves, and— they 

Children The young are drawn to the 
cuihL^I It to their determination to 

lar maxim nr 88'''®* ’It8ir true identity A popu- 

nres^mThMrnhn°®o 'I yoursew It is interesting that the 

IXTago ' “ Eloquently as any-and 

This above all to thme own sell be true 
And n must follow, as the night the day 
Thou oaust not then be false to any mL « 

ditlicult irachieve *as°''TOTOlloT ^ 8"’88rity is not as 

in which It shows iippir °i8'8°aly supposed In many instances 
ot weak or Suctive nlT"'"'' ^ '''"8® at all, but a mark 

cere So are the assasmn J*'® 8®''“®' exhibitionist is sin- 
Do we on that Lcopm " u!!® '®"°''8' Hitler was sincere 

cerlty means being true to'^ono- '”8 ®'"cerity to be virtue? If sln- 
egohslloal or a criminal sen 8 8eh, itcan mean being true to an 
In Egypt Poliphar's wile trvinr, t Mann’s novel Joseph 

Joseph, answers her husbmid^Jh *u*'® ^®^ Stowing passion lor 
Insincerity “8®“ I'®® argued that we must live 

ol men It each would live ** ** '°*ly What would become 

l"3 lor them the dlgnlt, ol Z2 'InMrIty ot his own desires claim 

I'y Ol truth and unwlllmg to be strict with himsell 
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to his own Improvement? The thief too Is sincere, and the 
the gutter and likewise the adulterer. But shall we by reas 
sincerity pass over their conduct?®^ 

The worst instincts of human beings often appear 

Where then do we draw the line between sincerity as virtue and 

as vice? 


Feeling and Reason . . uinh 

Feeling is a category of human awareness t ^ .^g |g 

priority today, in part, the popularity of feeling rational 

related to the bad press that words like 
have had in recent years. In the minds of many p g Jiggi gtu- 
son is associated with conservatism, and '"^e.gjggts de- 

dent activism on college and university ^ aug poor 

nounced the Vietnam War and the alleged 
and minority groups by various levels g^,he students 

moral." Many parents and teachers tried to con 
that violent tactics were not the proper mea ® Students 

about social reforms, however desirable and differences 

were told that educated men and women settle of 

by "rational” means, by the standard students 

fair discussion, debate, and vote. But the these coun- 

scornfully cried their elders down. They oo In the 

seis of "reason” with an older generation ^ho had 

liberal tradition of Dewey and the old-line pr 9 -|,^g elders 

idealized democracy as a kind of “social ' continue to 

had thought that morality and social justice student activ- 
evolve from the very system of democracy i s . taken 

ists, on the other hand, believed that --al corporate 

over by the military-industrial complex, by an 
state. "Reason” and "rational” had come ° . profes- 

than pale essences emanating from the tranq y gpd 

sor’s study, isolated from the rough realities of 

Along with impatience with ^P^^nliencv to exalt 

find the rational, there developed a parallel 
feeling as a superior criterion of what is tri^® ^ Hi<!*cussion held 

An Illustration may be found in the University of Call- 

W Peace Corps staff and volunteers at the peace 

fomia In Berkeley. One student said he felt tna 
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Corps was a bureaucracy like all the rest When asked tor 
evidence to support this feeling he replied * I don t need to 
supply evidence The facts are not Important it Is my feeling 
that counts A comment on the report adds 

the students feel that personal feelings are more important In 
relationships than Platonic truths In discussions and negotiations 
students want to be considered according to their feelings rather than 
according to the qual ly of their Information They think it is each per 
son s task to f nd out what the other feels then discover ways to deal 
w th those feelings 


Many middle class couples join radical youths In preferring feel 
ing to reason as a guide In personal relations In New York a 
mernber of the Marriage Encounter Group describes their 
Tah! Each morning we decide on a question Today it was 
What are my feelings about the party we had yesterday? Not 
what you think about it but how you feel about it 


Exaltation of Feeling 

farmtoTo'Z reaction against reason has roots that go back 
social inmef!? deeper than new politics or 

Western Ihm'. m rebellion is endemic in modern 

mSism before I thought Ro 

analysis Early ^ and the instinctive over reason and 

little reason hac^'t ^rid ethnologists showed hoW 

which orimitivp an° complex taboos according to 

Wagner the ordered themselves Composers like 

like Joyce Matin'^ ard°S''H I®'"*®'® dramatists novelists 

the power of the ^ ’-awrence portrayed in their works 

and bodies Ph losnnh^°*™f over individual souls 

*he Intrarahona, SnTtta 

found a blind amr^rJ? ? . Phenomenal world Schopenhauer 

for having superimDQ«iPrt^"^ Nietzsche blamed Socrates 

Western culture Berason rationalist moralistic direction on 
that exists prior to intPiimora ^^tjse is a unified life force 

as opposed to Descartes “^s'sts 

It Is never bare thou ^ Hornes before thought 

myself rather essentially a^unfi^ existence that we are aware of 1 find 
tears of regrets valuatons nf o* enjoyment of hopes of 

my subjective reactions to mv - ’^"’atlves decisions— all of these are 
My unity Which in "Deslarto ' =‘"’ ='="'= 
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Freud’s concept of the unconscious, of instinctive, . ’ 

sometimes savage drives too lightly chained by twpntieth- 

them powerless seemed to many to be confirmed ^ 
century wars and revolutions. The grim spectacle of 
governments engaged in the mass slaughter of ■ 

the Russian Revolution; the rise of fascism in Ip 

many; the Stalinist terror; the new confrontation o 
Worid War II; the extermination camps; the 
confrontation between superstates; the cold war s a yistnam' 
ink on the surrender documents was not yet y, ’ 

Arab-lsraeli; Nigeria-Biafra, Ireland; Pakistani- ® ® gp,g(j 

Tutsi. Ali these and other bioody displays of 'fi® and 

to deprive the traditional "appeal to reason of its 3 ^ 

relevance. The end of World War II saw the rise , g, 

which some interpret as a moral theory based on . 

an irrational freedom. “The impulse to transcen r ,gjj [n 

Lionel Trilling says, “would seem to be very deeply 
human nature.’’^' . nf osv- 

In their more peaceful ways, the developing sm 
ohology and psychiatry underlined the power 
the instinctive as against the claims to Pniio May, 

reason. “The development of psychoanalysis, s y 
"has led to a resurgence of the primacy of ^ pj 

psychology and psychiatry the general pub Mo 
importance of the affective and noncognitive sio igjg 

nature. The media played it up Progressive ®'fuoati°"®' g,,. 
made “feelings” respectable in the 1?° , ' gggtion m a 

barman's Crisis in the Ciassroom cites student re 
contemporary experimental public school program. 

The students learned to handle feelings, too, and to 
aspect of thought. “Feelings are important at Murray regular 

^ent remarked, In explaining how the school dif ere harder 

^‘9h school "Even in a subject like math it becomes chimed 

separate feelings from thinking” “Yeah, ® vvhat I’m 

"I remember hearing myself say In class, o suddenly 

shout to say is emotional, so don’t take it too 1^7 yyho says 

thought, ‘Who says we shouldn’t take emotion feelings 

St a reaction to a situation is only valid if it is cere some sort of 

s^e Important and there’s no reason to delegate the 
second place."^’ 

recent popularity of personal '^feeling." 

^uce Is characleristio of the current high value p 
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Numerous courses and programs are available that have for 
their object a new awareness of feelings and sensations "Social 
and formal education stress the cognitive and motor functions 
of the organism ” says a manual developed at the Esalen Insti- 
tute at Big Sur, California, "without regard for sensory develop- 
ment’ The Esalen activities are described as having “the no- 
goal of feeling allowing being your body 


Unity of Mind and Feeling 

Much current playing off of reason against feeling — a dualism 
that results In a tendency to bellUle the part of Intelligence m 
moral judgment — is based on the common simplistic belief 
that reason and feeling are by nature absolutely opposed to one 
another From the time of Plato on philosophers and the public 
alike have represented human nature by a model human having 
reason or intelligence (symbolically located In his head) ele- 
vated above feeling or emotion (located In the heart or gut) But 
this sharp cutoff of intelligence from feeling is the kind of pre- 
supposition that needs to be questioned seriously The popular 
dualism between reason and emotion fails to take account of 
Intelligence and feelings are unified Intelligence may 
emotional content and feelings may well have their 
hppn^n painter Matisse died (his circle had 

eduLhnr French minister of 

the pmnhon'®’.®?'' perception Consider 

tiaer nprh«n°^ emotion Is a kind of feeling)— fear of a 

even a somatic or bodily side of fear has a static 

the emotion ^ rational or cognitive aspect of 

in oaralvsis h ^ conscious awareness that does not result 

worn^wuh ,1‘n the emotion of fear 

in such a wav leads us to take account of the tiger 

Similarly neoolp «« meeting with him is successfully avoided 
separated by a gulf '* intelligence were 

art may be a ^'tmiration for a work of 

Is possible for mtellinenr^^'t rational perception, so it 

reinforcing the ® side of love the one 

aspects 01 It-arises '™m and™pe,JeptbW 
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more inclusive activity we call "feeling." The a ''T . ■ 

sentience, is the characteristic property of all . |^g 

man. “Feeling" is a name we give to the most P . 
of all awareness. There are many degrees of ^ p* i anaer 
one. in her Mind: an Essay on Human Feeling, Sus ^ 

says, “Feeling includes the sensibility of very low . gj 

the whole realm of human awareness and though , 
absurdity, the sense of justice, the perception of ["pp"''!?’ . 
as emotion and sensation."^' To Langer, relation be- 

concentrated kind of feeling. Such a concept of tends to 

tween mind and feeling has an advantage of simp .. 

break down the hard dualism of reason versus e . 
penses with the model human, his reason locke i anaer's 
well segregated from the feelings in his heart or g • 
model of the unified relation between mind and ee 9 intelli- 
to show how ethical judgment may be h"man 

gpnce, yet not cut off from the whole affective f "g™, a 
person. If we think of mind as a heightened kin moral 

olarified focus of feeling, there is no need to segregate the^o^^^^ 
realm from either cognition or emotion. ®ppP ® , ggn^Mill, who 
may help to reconcile some of the d''t®''enoes b and 

finds the promise of universal altruism in ulllitar 
Bergson, who discovered the source of universal 
Ural sympathy and instinct • jde con- 

But a critic unsympathetic to hanger's extens 
oept of feeling to include cognition ni'ght cal a 
danger of the metaphysician’s fallacy of redefi 9 
a way as to fit the metaphysical theory Such a 
that Langer can define "feeling” in any v/ay s ■ ng^ngn 

group, even loosely, highly intentional attuu which we 

*T>ind with “the sensibility of very low animals, 
know little or nothing, is a dubious procedure. 


Moral Sensibility: a Note on Conscience gn 

fart of common-sense morality is the belief 'h - |g ig de- 
inlernal moral perception called conscience- ,|g,g 5 g is 

scribed as a faculty of moral leeiing, ’h°P9 . (fgquently 

thought of as a kind of inner knowing, that tells 

described In popular language as a "still sma I, p do 

that What we have done or are about to do is wrong. 
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something wrong — hurt someone, say — w© may “feel bad" 
ward This feeling, in which sorrow, regret, and shame may b® 
mixed, IS sometimes called remorse Psychologists and psychla 
trists often use the concept of “gulll-feeling" to cover the many 
ways in which we judge ourselves adversely in moral matters 
Guilt feelings may have an objective basis A person may actually 
have murdered, injured, or cheated But in many cases, the guin 
feelings may be all out of proportion to the act we regret, and 
sometimes they have no basis in fact at all Such guilt feelings 
are often part of the complex we call neurosis or even psychosis 
Religious teachers have traditionally considered the authority 
of conscience superior to external law, should there be a con- 
flict between the two Aquinas said that a man should perish in 
excommunication from his church rather than violate his con- 
science « A modern Catholic theologian testifies to the absolute 
authority of conscience versus civic and ecclesiastical law 


n this realm of personal freedom there are no longer any determining 
Influences from outside Here even the Catholic has to make the judg* 
ments of conscience entirely by himself and in this respect his position 
IS in no way different from that of the Protestant or true humanist un* 
Deiiever though he may be The Catholic has to follow the judgment of 
?. speaking it is erroneous and even If 

■Tf'® Judgment of conscience Is 
absolutely binding It commits man to himself and to God No excuses 
are nf* Commands of military or ecclesiastical authorities 

conscience A fep>acement or substitute for personal 

as comoelent” h"w ^ extent that it can justify 

science 33 nding before the bar of a mature and serene con 


lute charac^er*^o^ f^uch to dramatize the concept of the absQ 
religious teachino<i his flat refusal to recant hi 

Against the assemNed°'^^ Imperial Diet at Worms in 1521 
and state, Luther aDDealPrtT^U^^*'''®® authority of churc 
what was right a convmr^? I? !l'® personal conviction c 
Bible My conkcienco i b®heved to be supported by th 
said M cannot and wV nnt°“"‘’ God,” Luthe 

I can do no other ' 34 anything Here I stanc 

when ordered to sav mJI f’ ^^^^^'shop of Canterbury, sale 

Queen could not commanH^ui ” Gueen Mary’s presence, ‘ Tf’ 
science” to do anything against his cor 
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Many psychologists hold that the origin of console 
the authority of parents or other early teachers an .ug, 

science is this authority internalized. Our parents a 
authorities approved of certain actions, disapprove 
Gradually these precepts became taken into beoins 

they became a part of us, “Father is displeased wi ^ 

as a wholly parental voice, but extends itself to . . 

to God, who Freud identified with a father . gnrf 

of authority becomes a wholly personal one. in , ,,„ gg. 

its Discontents, Freud maintains that humans are . 
gressive, even violently so. Unless these would be 

checked by some powerful agency, human . ,, |g got 

impossible. External taboo, parental or social 
enough. The check to aggressiveness must be 
the aggressive being himself. This is accomplis e 
nalization of aggression in the following way. 

There is taken over by a portion of the ego. which sets 

the rest of the ego as super-ego. and which now, in 

selence,' is ready to put into action gpgn other, 

899res8iveness that the ego would have liked to 

extraneous individuals.^^ 

in Freud’s iexicon, id means that part of self- 

stinctive, unconscious, irrational. The ego, agg the 

seeking, is the conscious self. But under the pg^t 

internalized commands of parental and o criticizes, 

of the ego separates itself as a distinct en i ^ which 

judges, checks, and controls the id. This is 

we may identify with conscience or our “better * g guide 

Difficulties concerning the refiabUity of ^igHqe about 

to action are similar to those raised in theory ° . fgpt, con- 

the reliability of the way of knowing palled m ' (knowledge 
science is often said to be a form of direct, and 

fs usually made out to be private, internal, imm > subjective 
pbove all certain. But the certainty is no ^lent of the 

if the Intuition cannot be tested in some way i reliable? The 

intuition Itself. How can Intuition be shown o ,-nowledge in- 

usual tests of beliefs that claim_ to be including 

'/olve verification from the outside, proof P Internal con- 
cyidence open to public inspection. If 1 ^®^® - there arc 
yictlon that wheal germ can cure skin canc xi^gge intuitions 
makings of an oil well under my backyard, these 
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are worth very little, epistemologically speaking, unless I can 
verify them by some process independent of the intuition itse 
Such verification processes involve public tests open to the 
inspection of observers other than myself Can a dictate of con- 
science be "verified’' at all? Some critics — those of the schoo 
of early Ayer, for example — say that moral convictions cannot 
be verified because they are neither statements about matters 
of fact, such as claims about curative agents for cancer or the 
presence of petroleum, nor statements about purely formal mat- 
ters, such as algebraic equations or definitions like "A bachelor 
IS an unmarried man’ According to this way of thinking, state- 
ments about one’s conscience and Its dictates are statements 
about psychological states that people genuinely do have (eQi 
some students’ conviction that a certain war is immoral). 1^^ 
there is no way of showing that these moral Intuitions or feelings 
are true or false The defendant in a military draft evasion case 
had appealed to his conscience in refusing induction, and the 
ludge sentencing him cites his conscience in applying the strict 
hi!r«^ party s conscience is supreme to 

according to what procedures open to public im 
^ dispute between consciences be settled, 
S measures available to the stronger party In the 

faXd hT 'aW? Joan of Arc de 

Bishon to her conscience But the 

bfbumpH secular arm to 

h;s con«?plPnf'c ® to bed that night presumably with 

conscience wp the context of this discussion on 

sltion between pih tirought back to the dialectical oppo 
Kantian doctrine ol'thi Psychological style, and the 

that rational hemn autonomy of the human person 

seThlS ® t>e guided by a law he has 

personal tnorahlv^tlf^r stretch the concepts of 

even our natural env/i Pi^oblems of war, civil rights ahd 
ultimate arbiter of moIahtvT' authority of conscience as 
HeUy The staoe mnfinrt ,, come m for considerable pab- 

exhibited the drama television and other media have 

peals to personal moral '^® spotlighting individual ap- 

Of civil law Like Luthpr against the authority 

vine Nine ' defended their inlnai ‘‘‘Ssas and ' the Catons- 

burnlng of military draft rp activities which included the 
ary draft records by an appeal to conscience 
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The conscientious objector has been on the scene .-eroice 
World War I, deriving his name from his refusal o mi ^ 

on the grounds of conscience. In the past, the usual treatment 

of the conscientious objector was for the cour ® arounds 

honor his scruples only if they were ’^^o^mreme Court 

and involved opposition to all wars. In 1971 .pounds as 

of the United States decided to allow “purely ® ,(ie 

valid for conscientious objection, but did 9° all wars, 

traditional requirement that the objector otus , j a,any 

not just a particular war. These decisions disappointed maW 
young men eligible for military draft who belie 
the Vietnam War was “immoral” though they could not 

scientiously claim to oppose all wars.’' ,,nri of con- 

Suppose Robert refuses military service on e 9 (n-g 

science. Would we support him? Hmq his action 

to military records at the induction center, why? Sup- 

by an appeal to conscience. Would we j h with troops 

pose Peter attempts to blow up a truck convoy jjgn pn the 

of his own country, claiming justification '°i „ such 

ground of conscience. Would we support nbedienoe to 
questions quickly widen to the larger ^Pall pp- 

lavv and to the morality of war itself. In Chap * 
counter them again. 
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the good of a human tended to be the 
® h°hle and beautiful model, to be sure, but 

form f-ro^u ^bhiething like an essence or changeless 

anTin^ philosophy had only a shadowy notion of the unique 
of his iin Pitpq'lence that may pertain to a human because 

psatad d'Herence, his never-to-be-re- 

S^the Moralists of ancient Hellas placed little stress 

mrnht oossps ® '"hetever qualities Agathon or Apollodorus 
S bSu^pr'"'"" »"h others It Phaedrus 

attributes that m ^ fortunate enough to possess 

or the bisssad cod™''"’'"’ "" ^”“"9 "'■S''' 

sufficient If endowed them To the Greeks, It was 

tues, whether thPv\°L characteristically human 

selves was a maUer^o'f unique and peculiar to thern- 

Maria Rilke s rtv k. interest ' The modern poet Rainer 
never been anv^p i if 's no one like me There has 

Greeks ' e me ' would have sounded odd to the 

purposes, on those tendency to focus, for moral 

find in modern thounhr « common to human nature, we 

In Iho process ot tendency to place high value 

packed with heroes whnJp f, “"■'•‘ooovery Modern literature is 
triumphs lie In Undine it tu “ oonreh for Self and whose 

sallon play dramatic nal . '°"“P's identity and selt-res'- 
Iherapy This notion oT the vnl Psychology and psycho- 

qualities 01 an Individual nnrp 'niporlanoe of the unique 

“nd In a practical wav It hpl “mo very late In human history. 
'™e '' " emerged only very close to our own 


(49 
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Sources of the Idea of Individualism (mmv 

Where did the notion of individual pMgnces we 

Where first do we find the idea that, for ®®='f"!"'; 3 e,ves 
share as humans, there are quaiities that ® I person 
individually alone and that these confer on the i ... jp. 
a unique value, a worth, a dignity that may not ^Phtly 
fringed. Some scholars find it in the writings ° pf a 

in which for the first time the specifically indaism ful- 

person emerges. Others find this ethical no lo souls— 

filled in the Christian ethic, with its basic be those 

not only those of the rich, the ciever, the P°^ 'equally dear to 
of the poor, the wretched, even the criminal heroic Kierke- 
God. With Protestantism, individualism becomes Christian 

gaard declares: "One cannot know what it is o la to 

until he knows what it is to exist . • • "?® definite man, 
venture whoily to be oneself as an ’ ^endous exertion 

alone before the face of God, alone in this tr Protestant 

and this tremendous responsibility."^ Kant was 9 autonomy 
Christian, and his insistence on the at>so ute etPical^ aui 
of the human person did much to strengths rooved 

ernergmg value of personal individualism as 
through the Industrial Revolution. . pmeteenth 

Secular-minded reformers of the eighteen -jQ^cept of in- 
centuries dropped the religious inviolable value of 

dividualism, but they kept the notion of t e before the bar of 
the individual human person and his Rousseau, 

lav/, reason, and justice. The writings of o nolitical indi- 
ct Comte. Mill, and others carried the security or 

vidualism to Europe and America But when ^ the 

national aggrandizement became an Issue, q ^ grade 

dignity and value of the Individual person were 9 
dj priority. John Dewey’s insistence that .. ^lade little 

vidual capacities is the sole end of human i about the great 

Impression compared to the forces that bro g ^ novel on 

y/ars of the twentieth century. Arnold ^weig .^p^orff — “‘I'he 

jhe strength of a line imputed to General z^veig’s The 

State creates justice. The Individual is ^ * Russian pris- 

Cose of Sergeant Grischa is the story of o death as a 

oner of war, Innocent and known to be ® ^ . I ^nd military 

deserter and spy so that the wheels of gov 
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bureaucracy might continue to turn smoothly Aleksandr Solz- 
henitsyn carries on the tradition, staging m his novels the drama 
of the individual life versus the official political apparatus Oleg, 
hero of The Cancer Ward, recalls the old Stalinist days to his 
comrade “Do you remember how the newspapers used to say, 
The whole Soviet people rose as one man in indignation when 
they learned of the unprecedented villainies . ’ Do you know 
what that 'as one man’ meant^ We are each, each of us, 
ferent, and suddenly 'as one man’ ?’’3 


Types of Individualism 

tike most words that end in "ism," the term indmduslism has a 
wide range of meanings that often blur into one another Bco- 
^ refers to placing high value on single com- 

arrnrHi® ideal Is “each for hlmsel 

SiS particular talents," unhampered by government 

dustrlai '■Pstriotion tor the common good Early IP" 

Of Andrew r "" PPonomlc Individualism, the careers 

heroaro^ wfi®'"' e'"”’" ° RoPkefeller, Henry Ford, and other 
triumphs ol ''rimn°H slate ware considered 

Irom thi convirUnn ,'5"‘'''"'“atism " Political Individualism springs 
olways guard iho i arrangements of politics and law should 

prCMlng the naan- r ’’ 

Individualism But in *" classic tradition ol political 

Individualist relats in ^ 'i°'™"°n nonpolitical usage, the word 
who slubbornlv insisin who does not go with the crowd, 

vsago approaches the "r '’“"'3 ’'’"'3= 

conloxt ol the disni,* [Opening of personal individualism In the 
more than mero gulrklncS'n.''’^’ lollows but it may suggest no 
H noss or personal ecoanlrlclty 
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cial and economic position, educational level, 
and their expectations. Then there are the presupp 
share with your peers, perhaps: that education i necessary'; 
that hard work and professional t marriaoe and a 

that certain kinds of careers are desirable; tha attitudes 

family are to be aspired to; f rould'dret t such 
in social matters are desirable; that one sho 
and such a fashion, find value and . aualities one 

music or that kind of sport; that there are certa q 
looks for in friends and associates. , halona to 

But now ask yourself: what are the own self 

you alone, qualities that you possess m virtue o y 
rather than those you have as a student with , there 

attitudes you share with your group, „ou identify 

any important qualities that belong to you al . ^ ^gy 

them, raise them to the level of consciousnes , pgrpaps you 
are? Ask yourself how you propose to 'i''® ^ ^ith others, 

can live according to those qualities that yo .po-B qualities 
Or perhaps you can live your life according to tnose^g 
that belong to you alone. Will you do tho ^^9 
could do as well as you? Or will you Iwe a ^,11 jt be 

to you? Will "right” be just what is right for others, 
what is right for you? 

11 

Individualism American Style: Emerson and American 

One of the first impressions visitors had o others who 

republic was the individualism of its citizen . . g^l^an indi- 

^ere to follow him, Alexis de Tocqueville sa different 

yidualism closely related to the new arrangements. 

Jjorn the stable European social and ^ po ' express a new 
■Individualism’ is a word recently about egoism.” 

*^ea.” said Tocqueville. "Our fathers orily Kne American 

ne added a warning about the possible a = . ^cies within 

democracy from the dissolvent and . g^j^ed that a 

^dividualism.-* Many American historians ha .ygi did not 

dependence on the immediate community nioneer, farm 

*ur the fierce individualism of the ^rne j,ad 

Jdttler, mountain man. rancher, Indian life from 

c carve his home out of the wilderness a -i/reHarico. What 
nature tended to develop striking powers o! s 
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counted on the frontier was not what a man’s class, family, lyp®' 
or social status was, but what he himself could do. Today his- 
torians disagree about how much of this familiar account of 
American individualism is myth, how much justified conclusion 
from facts. In any case, the first philosophical defense of indi- 
vidualism came not from a frontier philosopher but from a cul- 
tured and privileged New Englander — Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Emerson was a Unitarian minister who applied individual judg- 
ment to the question of the Eucharist and found that he could no 
longer in good conscience administer that sacrament.* On leav- 
ing the ministry, he supported himself by giving public lectures 
that later appeared in book form as his Essays. Emerson 
exalted the power and value of the individual self to provide guid- 
thinv warned against the common human tendency to 

to the beliefs of some group— family. 
tRrkiir=i['°^I?’ °°'’®®3ues, church, government, nation. Charac- 
rI knrl - “^^st-known essay on this theme is titled "Self- 

truth otdlnary man depends on others to tell him the 

truth, says Emerson, but. 

vou^*'orlmt»h°®^°™'’ *“ believe that what Is true for you In 

your private heart is true tor at, men-that is genius * 

selfhood- Soodness must square with my own 

hut names very readUv 1° "'r 

rit !T" 

poor men In good^sUuaJ >o-day. of my obligation to put a" 

tooli$h philanthropist 'that i"* 

Blve to such men as do not h 'he dollar, the dime, the cent 

There is a class ot person ® ^ hhd to whom I do not belong, 

ana sold; tot them I wm on =^'">“01 affinity I am bought 

popular charities, the om,r " "h"* ho. hut your miscellaneous 

mooting.houses to the va.n . “liege of tools, the building ol 

and the thousand-told Relipi"c: '“'''hh many now stand, alms to sots, 
sometimes succumb and olv. m “’"“^h 1 contess with shame I 

«ndb,lsha,lhav„thema„hoor°oSold.'® “ ''' 
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Whatever its native origins, Emerson’s conviction i Realist 

moral reality of the individual sell was backed up y 
philosophical belief. This doctrine, derived in pa Heter- 

part from Indian thought, asserts that the world ^ Pmerson 
mined by my perception of it. The world is my i ea. ' . 

aays, ’’this world which Is called l-is 

world is poured like wax.’" The visible world is whose 

spiritual one. Every natural fact is just one pole ^ from 

other end is morSl. This metaphysical bel ef 'fd^“„ughT, 
individualism to community. All individual sev ' , pggg^ 

are connected in a transcendent Self, a universe 
a moral reality that is the ground of community o ^ 
things. Each one of us - .P-t 1 “''r^ldTot with 
within which every man s being is contained The 

all other."" Emerson called this doctrine unites 

supreme moral reality that transcends the P 77 ^g though 
individual selves into a moral community. fmm its in- 

my individual self may be, 1 cannot take I inferior 

dependence to draw scornfully away from Ijuth, as 

to myself. For, through the Oversoul that conta us 
well as all men and things, I am that other, ns the su- 

Brahma is the one reality of which all things spark. 

Preme flame of which the individual Atman, or so , 

So Emerson takes "Brahma" as the title of a poem. 

They reckon il] who leave me out; 

When me they fly, I am the wings; 

* the doubter and the doubt, 

And 1 the hymn the Brahmin sings.' ' -pterested 

_ Enierson’s Concord friend Henry Thoreau was not s 

'P the metaphysical side of transcendentahsm^ p.g, 

individualism into radical political action. . . . _i.g response 
obedience” urges passive resistance as the m agents of 

0 unjust government. Any law that requires opposed the 

"Jiustice to others should be broken at j^nist aggres- 

J^exican War on the grounds that it was an P jndividua! 

Sion that would spread slavery. Tboreau set P 
conscience as a judge of law and went to jai gacred to the 
As in Emerson’s case, no law cou greater part 

^uthor of Walden but that of his own ..rgye m my soul 

to neighbors call good.” -Uke docility in pay 

to be bad.”':^ (He was thinking of their sheephke ao 
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mg taxes to support what Thoreau believed to be social in- 
justice) Both Emerson and Thoreau were champions of democ- 
racy, yet both feared loss of the individual man In the democratic 
mass Democracy liberates the individual person, yet threatens 
to suppress his individuality. 


Whitman’s “Myself” 

When he read Leaves of Grass on its publication In 1855, Emer- 
son instantly responded to the bold note of Individualism in the 
rough Long Island poet Wall Whitman— an individualism that 
linked itself to American democracy, yet transcended political 
arrangements to universal community 

I swear nothing Is good to me now that Ignores Individuals 

The American compact is altogether with individuals 

The only government is that which makes minute of Individuals. 

universe Is directed unerringly to one sing's 
individual— namely to you 


hvlin 0* Myself," a rhapsodic 

lZ ® experienced self-discovery 

Z!., Ched, "I will praise thee. O God, for I am 


Liv. O , ' ® "as experienced sell-oiscov 

te^fuhv nZ"” P«'se thee, O God, for I -■ 

Of Sel? hi. '■ Whitman sings of the wohder 

Thoreau '®®hngs, his senses Like Emerson and 

rnoreau, Whitman proclaims the self to be its own law 

I know I am minuet 


1 know I am august 

1 exisTlsTam^hTt is^enough' understood 
man’s "l"°canTOt' ®'®ment is there too Whit 

>he"Thou"andto allthmgs'°°'‘’‘'''‘' 


I celebrate mysell and sing mysell 

An^vmall assume you aharaZle 

rya, am belonging tame as good belongs to you. 


'•“^y^oaoeiongstoyou '5 

did Emerson^ °o 'the'^LZ''?.'®'®''’'' °* led Whitman, ai 
sages Intoned the formula t — community The Ind 

-hng -he,r'd\l;refnoIt'S, K ' ^''"1 


as 


sovnsbllng their dlsclZeZno^t'o 'Z'" 
thing, not from the lowlv ih *° ’“t anyone or ai 

compassion on the thief - ‘he despised-to hs 

encountered, good or h "I .™ “"c. to say of all 'f 

' “ Whitman InslstL that. 
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Whoever degrades anolher degrades me.* ^ 

And in the song of himself alt selves are 
whole of creation: 


interconnected in the 


In all people I see myself, none more and not one a barley corn less 
And the good or bad I say of myself I say of them.’® 

He, Wall Whitman, is at one with the Yankee mill girl, 
boy, the young mother, the prostitute, the suici ’ ^ 

the cross. And for every human being tortured, v„ith howls 
dered, led out to the place of execution and greeted with howls 

of execration, Whitman had a word: 


1 am the man, I suffered, I was there.*’ 

To Whitman, the self mirrors the world and Jlf^jfnplies 

the world and all it contains. That metaphysi 
moral community and brotherhood. 


Ill 

Individualism in European Thought and Expression 

The tradition of individualism In the basis of the 

Andr6 Malraux says, in his book Anti-Memoirs 
y'/est was individualism, an individualism . self-conscious 

nnie the crucifix and the atomic reactor. chap- 

Personal individualism in European culture is o ^ ^ modern 

swing to the self, or 'M, ® gpj moves 

Western thought as it emerges from the ^ gnth century, 

toward our own day. in art, as late as the "anonymous 

painters did not sign their names — ^their wor contem- 

and communai.’’ In contrast, Albrecht (in/gue artist; 

Pora^, wanted to become not only a great gnd styl- 

he signed his pictures with his initials, . reconstructed 

>zed. By the seventeenth century, Descartes . . j.jgq “i” the 
otellectual method by making the conscious pbiiosophy. 

asis of a method of inquiry and the beginning ^l^gj glone 

Kant found in the moral self that part 0 ^°“^ "f Kant 
uches the reality of things beneath the phen ggy^ and it 

ad been much Impressed by the writings o . turn in 
writer who gave modem anbje^ivis page of 

a direction of personal Individualism. On « of modern 
usseau’s Confessions, we pick up the fu feelings of my 
personal individualism: “Myself alone! I know th 
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heart, and I know men I am not like any of those I have seen 
\ venture to believe that I am not made like any of those who are 
m existence If I am not better, at least I am different Exalta- 
tion of the self and dedication to personal individualism was an 
integral part of the program of that cultural movement we call 
“romanticism" Goethe stood at the head of that tradition in 
Germany His young bourgeois hero Wilhelm Meister declares, 
"The cultivation of my individual self, here as I am, has from my 
youth upward constantly though dimly been my wish and 
pose"'*' 


John Stuart Mill’s classic essay "On Liberty" includes a for- 
mal defense of personal individualism In a setting of liberal 
political philosophy The great utilitarian prefaces his defense 
of liberty by identifying the human good, not with external ends 
or goals, but with the internal good of growth and development 
in this respect, Mill resembles Aristotle and Dewey To MiH. 
hurrian nature is not a machine built after a model, but a tree 
develop itself in every aspect, according 
^®fces which make it a living 
much value to the Christian ideal of 
o\ not to forget the pagan ides 

fulfillment P'aces the good of individual and persona 


SBl'verbu/br?Mi'r^ f”"" all that Is individual In tlw"! 

by the tiobt Lrt I'T""® " tit® l""i'= 

and b=aS„ "ta, human beings became a noble 

self and Is therefore ca person becomes more valuable to hun 

"lore valuable to others 

order to prod uce well d"’' “^''P'PP'hent claiming that In 
Of individuality is neceKa™°?f'‘ 

most of us to take n,?, ’’p against the tendency o' 

than irom our individ.in^”'’ ’l”™ expect of us rather 

men to have any ** does not occur to most 

y inclination except ,or what Is customary 

Nlatxsche's Individualism 

to a pilch of fervor that 
llaved that most peoole Tm™ '"p oemmand Nietzsche be- 
“Pin eta afraid to be themselves and there- 
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fore live according to rules and patterns laid down y ^ 
individual self is unique and will be on this ear y 
play of chance will twice fabricate this unity 
derfui diversity. The young soul hears his consoi ’ 

yourseill Be ali that you can be!" But the ^fhortations of^his 
parents, his teachers, his friends and peers ° trembie at 
out that caii that he shouid hear day and nigh 
the sound of. Some day, in middle or old age, 
have to account to ourselves for what we have firielity to 
youth. Only a few of us will have had the courag society’s 
our individual nature and existence. Out of 
censure, most people run away from *h®''' ® , ’t(,ey leap, 

to others to tell them how to live. They the 

they hesitate and count the cost. That is hoj’ 9 _ ggn, 

seif, and in life according to the deepest inclin 
is there freedom. , m essav of 1874 

Such are the thoughts of young Nietzsche in 
dedicated to Schopenhauer, his master, of thoughts, 

taking leave so as to go his own way, 'h'h'i addressing 

follow his own genius {daimon). Here He tells 

a young person, a student such as he had j even the 

hirn that home, parents, education, class, natio , genspire to 

opinions and values of friends his o'"'] , „_„entional self 

cover over each individual “I” with an artificia -vnectations 
that is mistaken for the true "1.” Family, education, expec 
of parents, teachers, friends: 

All that IS not really you. No one but yourself can 
which you must cross the river ot life, no one u y 
that there are numerous paths, bridges and demigo ^ould pledge 

you across the river, but only at the cost of your sel , y ^ 
yourself and therefore lose yourself. In the worl e ask, 

olong which no one but you may pass: where does i ggler heights 
ol!ow it. Who was it that said. “A man never „«23 

When he does not know where his way may lead hi 

still a young man, Nietzsche became a academic 

philology at the University of Basel, an jq . 

onor and dignity lay before him. But he ga Qf ijincss 

Sned his chair and salary out of a unique books 

Pd passionate desire to be free to write^^ chocked the world 
'hose brilliance and "dangerous admiration. 

Pf European letters at first, then gradually won its 
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But how do we recognize ourselves? How can a man know himself? ® 
is a dark and hidden thing, the hare Is said to have seven skins, but a man 
can take off seven times seventy skins and still not be able to say 
That IS you as you really are, that Is no longer mere external ap 
pearance ^4 

Nietzsche asks the youth he is addressing to stop and think fof 
a moment Suppose this life is the only one there is, what then 

One must be bold and ready to take riste with his existence especially 
as he Will Inevitably lose It in any event Why stick to this piece o 
earth, to this trade why strain the ears to hear what the neighbor >s 
saying'’2s 


But to live according to one's difference is not easy Not many 
can do it For those who can, the way of the unique self may be 
pen ous There is a good chance of breaking one’s neck, of 
even ones mind, for such a life can — Nietzsche saw-^lead m 
some cases to the border of mental illness 

It IS a painful and dangerous undertaking to dig down Into onesell In 
nnt* nitectly Into the ehalt of one's 

doc?orcercuTe'ls.™" “““ 

fhe nar Nietzsche says, it is worth 
into life hp^rp^ firmly down 

ties hi bellin T"’'’"''® inventory of those qua 

cue to your lifcs 

realli’'bued'un in'"" '“‘’'"no bock on life What have yen 

It and made h t""" nnu' "^lat has dominated 

in order and oerhan,, tt, " Consider these sacred oblects 

quence, a law the fimH through their being and se- 

'nnn a s.uoLder un Zh“' ^811 See how they 

tor your true being does Ll n°“kuj° '''"''’n" “P y°u'an'' 

®b!y high above you or ” bidden deep Inside you but immeasur- 
your ego 2^ ' above what you usually consider to be 

True education consist^ m onr former self 

and aspirations of ofhGr«i wo ^be self from all those hopes 

■^our true educators foolishly mistaken for our own 

and the basic material of «Hsclose the true original meaning 

ng which Is something quite Incapab's 
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ol being educated or molded, and to which access s n 

cult since it is fettered and chained as it is. Your e u gjuca- 

nothing more than your liberators. And that is the 

tion; it doesn't provide artificial ilmbs, false noses ^ gjjgn, 

the contrary, whal could provide these gifts is mere y 

Education is rather liberation, a rooting out of > 

vermin from around the buds of plants, a radiation of l.gn 

warmth. . . 

“immoralism” and Egoism . .g “great 

Personal individualism has many corollaries. .. gg “the 

man” theory of history. Emerson defined nation is 

lengthened shadow of a man.” Nietzsche ’ ’ gjj then to 

Nature’s excuse to produce five or six grea oersonal in- 

get around them." Another frequent ^ ..gggprovingly or 

dividualism is what is sometimes referred ^ person 

Ironically as immorahsm. An immoralist "J®® . practice, 

v/ho simply tears down established moral believes to 

He may want to substitute values of his . those of most 

be "higher." But since these values run coume 
men of his time and place, he may seem ' . _ “bad" into 

^0 turn moral values upside down, to " ^ Ameri- 

"good” and the other way around We have se 
can transcendentalists believed that the ® counter to 

laws of its own nature, even if these laws s P^ly 

those of convention and society. _ *1,6 only wrong 

fight was what accorded with his consti u i . P^pst 

that which went against U. Thoreau would a proudly 

cf his neighbors called good, he would call a because he was a 

declared himself "the first immoralist’ —not because 

wicked man (he was personally ^ . ^guld one day 

be believed that the values he deemed supe others 

replace those he believed inferior, although transposition 

besides himself could see this. Nietzsche ca thought it 

right and wrong “transvaiualion of his book 

the key to many of his writings, especially 

^'^bich halls the Superman. _ hnpn interpreted as a 

Andre Glde’s novel The Immoraiist has plays off 

parable of Nletzschean individualisrn, ® p,pjation.” Michel, 
pagan self-assertion" against "Christian reveres his bride 
J young archeologist-historian, just marri . f,jorth Africa 

ct feels no desire for her. On his honey .. gprinclng wife, 
bo falls 111 nnH I. oiirsed by his sen sd 
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Convalescing in the desert under the infiuence of sun, san , 
and the unabashed advances of some Arab boys, Michel feels t a 
he Is being reborn, that his real self is emerging from the broKen 
casing of his “surface" self, a self he now believes to be no 
more than the artificial product of family expectations, tradition, 
and education. A historian, he now develops the typical radical 
individualist’s distaste for history. What can the past teach hirn. 
All his scholarly Interests now mean no more to him than “books 
and rums." Intoxicated with delight by his emerging "I " which 
feeds on immediate sensuous response, Michel ruthlessly pushes 
aside everything that he feels may get in the way of its de- 
velopment. 


A friend of Michel, a fabulous creature called Menalque, is 
fashioned somewhat after the model of the poet Oscar Wilde. 
(The outlawed poet was actually labeled an “immoralist," not only 
because of his scandalous behavior, but because his epigrams 
seemed to say that “the worse was better and the better worse.’ ) 

Menalque counsels Michel, who. for all his 
self, hesitates to carry out Us 
conclusion Is Michel afraid of Isoia- 
DeoJLTrf,,' V I"® sen at variance with if' Mos 

cowardi/e ° *"■ to any social 

t^v^a, '''<® 1° conlorm to patterns, 

ypes rather than as individual selves. Menalque says- 


01 themseWes^air^ '* .h constraint they can get any good out 

It Is his own self Iharearh’ i"r Psy'=h'>'“9'ssl ‘1'='°'*'°", 

them sets un b nan ^ ° afraid of resembling Each o 

tern he imitates he Imitates it he doesn’t even choose the pa'* 

The fear of fmdina ^ Pattern that has been chosen for him. . • • 

they Z i\ Z lU:T' ’"t'at they suffer from-and so 

most 00.00^00^^, rj; f' * agoraphobia-the 

vent anything The oart i *' always to be alone to la 

people is lust the rnsri different from other 

value — and that is the ** makes our special 

Imitating And yet they thinw'^^K*^*?® suppress They go on 

7C* itiey mink they love life 

Gido s fable spins to iie i 

thing that might oivn hit .1® ^''^hel abandoning every- 

university lectureSilp ppnr'mnnt, his farm, his 

nonlesses to his Iriends fh^i ^ ’'’® '‘®P'h ol his wife, Michei 

What 10 do With hirobiemi^™ I”®' "“as 

ob)octless liberty Sell-disoovery does net 
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necessarily bring seif-direction. The conclusion The 

has less optimism than that of Fruits of the 

work in which Gide celebrated the joys of se - is ’jj 

years in which the authentic “I” is found bought to hght 

breathing the fragrance of desire and fulfiilment. S P 

individualism is absolute; its prescription canno 

another, in Fruits of the Earth, Gide writes 

Nathanael, throve/ away my book; there is nothing there to i^^^ade 

Don’t believe your truth could be found by someone else . . _ 

your bed, you would not be sleepy. . . . Throw away my - 

self that It is only one of a thousand postures possi e 

Look at your own. Whatever another could do as we ® Attach 

It; whatever another could write as well as you. on . jgg your- 

yourself only to that which you feel has no part of ^ irreplace- 

sell, and make yourself, impatiently or patiently, a 

able of beings.^® , . 

Immoraiism of the sort preached by j'^snm'e critics 

by Gide can be taken as a variety of egoism, 
would recommend shifting the discussion at , oonven- 

llmitations of egoism as ethical theory , p.'hical theory 

bonal way of dealing with egoism as an should maxi- 
's to construe egoism as advocating that cannot 

cize his or her own self-interest. But such P 
ponsistently be advocated. If others follow i, interest 

interest because, presumably, others will advocating 

®cd not in mine. If 1 change my brand of egoi alone, 

that everyone should maximize my self-mter people 

may get rid of the self-contradiction but wi abstract 

who will adopt my ethical theory. One trouble i 
character of the egoism debated. What . ,pg self-con- 

In mind was the good of a particular lived pPi- 

sistency of some theoretical egoism in a tex self-tulliil- 

osophy. Understood as placing the highes g -noism need be 
ment— as Goethe's “Become what you are. 0 
"either self-contradiction nor moral solipsism. 

Memrann Hesse: Sell and Mystic Community ,5 ,ho Ger- 

^"other from the school of Nietzschean . v,ondor why 

an poet and novelist Hermann Hesse. . expatriate Gor- 

° young have been so drawn to this , ,|,,e props of his 

"’W Who died In Switzerland in 1962. The attractive prop 
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novels are well known — the psychedeltc effects, the mind-ex 
panding experiences, the tincture of orientalism, the techniques 
that seem to musically combine the psychoanalytic and the rnys 
tical But a deeper answer lies in the fact that Hesses art has 
the magic of the poetry of the inner self As Ralph Freedman 
says Hesse’s writing reflects, on the level of art, the young pe*’- 
son's need to reveal himself and seek justification Bringing o 
light what Is buried deep within, finding a language both persona 
and symbolic to correspond to a young person’s need to clarify 
himselt or herselt — these are the elements of the poetry of pof' 
sonal individualism Novels like Dem/an, Siddhartha, and Gold- 
round tell of the search of a self unique and alienated, for a 
community or creative society in which the loneliness of the 
self can be transcended They are pedagogical novels celebrat- 
ing a youth’s search for an ideal teacher who will guide him pert- 
way along the difficult road to self-fulfillment then let him 9° 
his way alone In Demian we learn how a youth from a bourgeois 
ifumn 1 '^hSht by an older wiser schoolmate the secrets o 
living In accord with the laws of one s own sell 

hl'mltii”'?. “I’’!. ''““"on for everybody— to find the way 

hla aflfllr ,,i?^ ! f"'* lunatic prophet or criminal — that was no 

own dsaiinJ'"’'^' '’ " account His affair was to discover his 

anS msrii" ut his own choosing and live It out wholly 

attomot at ''"ything else was merely a hall hie an 

and rear ol his InnerTom r”"' complacency 

man'whosTme'l’aVN''?' 'e '"’'“'’''“rt to Harry Haller, an older 

of boarding houses » Har^'T® ® Tsif 

ciety that ho t«i nr, ® alienated from life 

taken in hSnd by VniahtolPu P°'"' "" I" 

iyzo himself throuah ^ teaches him how to ana 

metaphysical shock trnrS a magic theater From th s 

v^hlch he had SCO, n that h.s precious self, 

than ho Is linked to ihn '^*thdrawn from those less Intellectual 
he suspects He is ofhcr selves much more closely than 

our belief in the reatiiv ancient Hindu doctrine that 

In the magic theater ho i« «« “odlvldual selves Is maya, Illusion 

In one victim 6 pocket ho find ®hoot people In cars and 

formula Tof hvom os/ < tm .w® of paper with the Upanlshad 
I This thou art ) written on It In the end 
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he realizes that each person’s self is unique but ^ ^ , 
by virtue of its participation in the community of humani y 
nature itself.^^ Harry is permitted to act out a symbolic suici y 
Wiling the nightclub girl Hermine, Nwho has grown so s rang y 
resemble him. A jury of immortals then condemns him o 
life and laughs him out of court. 

To Hesse’s individualist hero, the process of se • 
twofold. You raise to the level of self-consciousness y 
uniqueness and at the same time you discover tha „ 

seif of yours is not estranged, isolated, alienated, 

By clarifying your difference from others, paradox 
discover your relation to all: 

What that is, a real living man, one certainly knows less today 
Por men are shot down in heaps — men of whom each one . jg 

unique experiment of Nature If we were nothing more than in • 

we could actually be put out of the world entirely with a bu . 
that case there would be no sense in telling stones Bu 
not only himself, he is also the unique, quite special, an m 
the important and remarkable point where the world s P reason 

''«rge, In a certain manner, never again to be repeated .e-son. 

the history of everyone is important, eternal, divine or _ ,s 

®''ery man, so long as he lives at all and carries out the wi taken 

Wonderful and worthy of every attention In everyone has e . ^35 
®hape, in everyone creation suffers, m everyone is a redeemer 

To Hesse's individualist heroes, as to Whitman and self 

supreme ethical law is the law of one's own "a*'''’®' sinking 
S in some way a member of a transcendent ,,0^ m- 

0 shaft of discovery deep into oneself should I 
^'''Idualism to a sense of that community. But the y 

* ^' 9 ® posted in Steppenwolt's magic MLzsche, 

,/ ''®^ermann (“Not for Everybody”). To Hesse, a , out 

0 highest and hardest form of self-discovery ,(,en 

at unique future lies in yourself, learning yo desiring 

that destiny, loving one's fate on^erf 

hing beyond it. To the ancient Stoics, accom 
°®®’® destiny was an ethical commonplao ., ,0 Na- 

mmodation was a submission of one’s shared 
N,«’ humanity is a part. For Hesse, as 

D *^®®he’ one’s destiny is never general, n „aiiy wants 
personal, "existential, '' and unique. “The man who really w 
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nothing beyond his destiny," Demian’s music teacher tells h s 
young pupil, "no longer has his neighbors beside him, he stan s 
quite alone and has nothing but the cold world around him ^ 
Jesus In the garden of Gethsemane U is beyond Imagining 


Self-Realization* Ego and Identity 

In ethics, the term "self-realization" refers to a desirable kind 
of growth we associate with fulfillment of our capacities or 
talents Moral theories of the Aristotelian or Deweyan kind are 
often classified as ethics of self-realization Aristotle held tha 
anything is its actuality, the fulfillment of its poten- 
tial The aim of any living thing is its maturity, its flourishing For 
Aristotle, the good of a man is the development of his capacities 
toward harmonious acts the process guided by the highest ot 
Dewey believed that our highest aims 
be viewed not in terms of external goals, but as actual' 
For ° Illuminated by intelligence 

choiSfxTh^ Twentieth century psy- 

zation ethical claim that self-reali* 

otvcho with special emphasis on the 

that holds barif^f liberate the real and authentic self from a' 

PsycSfsi K In growth and self-realization 

-copts in Which ethics and 

tree, but when^oitJn an acorn to grow into an oak 

Similarly the huma ® its intrinsic potentialities will develop 

particular hurnan 1 ^ to develop h>s 

forces of his real '*®velop then the unique 

wishes Interests the ®*®nty and depth of his own feelings thoughts 
Will power the snenai * resources, the strength of 

®xpress himself and , c 9'fts he may have the faculty to 

feelings All this will in himseli to others with his spontaneous 

h's aims in life in short him to find his set of values and 

soft r-ea/izaf/on And that ® substantially undiverted toward 

central Inner force comL'! of real self as the 

which Is the deep source of groiMh hefngs and yet unique in each 

According to Hornev the « 

oept bis or her real self Personality is unable to ac- 

hertce develops self-hatred This 
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negative feeling tends to block development or growth of the 
real sell. 

Problems of self and identity began to concern therapists be- 
fore World War II. Defenses of self-love and self-esteem by a 
series of analysts from Jung to Fromm brought reassurance to 
many people who could no longer find security in traditions r 
'igion. As early as 1933, Jung had stated selMove to be an 
ethical norm as well as a therapeutic need; 


The acceptance of oneself is the essence of the moral pro em 
the epitome of a whole outlook upon life. That I feed the 
I forgive an Insult, that I love my enemy in the name of Christ— a 
are undoubtedly great virtues. What I do unto the least of my bre . 
that l do unto Christ. But what If I should discover that the 
them all, the poorest of all the beggars, the very enemy himse 
these are within me, and that I myself stand in need of my own m 
’^that I myself am the enemy who must be loved — what then?^ 


The concept of identity attracted particular attention 9 
fata 1940s and early 1950s, deriving from Pay‘='’°'°9f f ® 
hy Erik Erikson, Rollo May, Wheelright, and other 
'a psychotherapy and psychoanalysis.''" Identity 
a key word in clinical psychology, and identity crisis 
abel for a large and miscellaneous number of j uig 

f'onal difficulties. In the 1960s Abraham Maslow introduc 
concept of "self-aotualization”— the growth process by wmcn 
an individual satisfies psychological and ethical nee , 

pcpclar level, self-fulfillment books and articles by P®y‘='l°'°9';i! 
and counselors writing for family magazines, _rterg 

th ®p 9 television shows continued to appea 
'Pfough the 1960s into the 1970s. 


I„ y®'’“'°9y and Ethics of Identity: James and Erikson 
,]'® eighteenth century, Hume had denied the exis „vperi- 
. * ®' all besides the bundle of impressions receive . gg.' 
e and the persistence of these impressions e® .®. James 
memories. A hundred years after Hume, Wili am Jarnes 
'hanged the metaphor in Ms Principles of 
lav h^' dames, but a stream of impressioris is 
!?y hold of When we look into the self. The "I" a®®™®, 'certain 
DGr^^^i consciousness.”^' James left of 

“idp°i"^ experiences that read today like case 
"anlity crises." He had, besides, a deep sense of a real 
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self," a self that in some way unifies the multitudinous wavelets 
of the stream of consciousness 

A man’s character is discernible In the mental or moral attitude In which, 
when it came upon him he felt himself most deeply and intensely active 
and alive At such moments there is a voice Inside which speaks and 
says "This Is the real me ' 


With the rise of psychoanalysis m our own century, the con- 
cepts of self and identity underwent a heightened scrutiny 
Freud divided the self into three elements — ego-id-superego 
The id, as we know, is the instinctive part of ourselves, the in- 
visible bulk of the iceberg, the seal of will, eros, libido, power, 
and dynamic drive The ego is the conscious element, the "Self" 
par excellence, whose aggressive behavior is controlled by the 
superego, the internalized teachings of parents and other au- 
thorities embodying the standards and values of the culture to 
which they belong To Homey, Freuds ego is too much like an 
employe who functions but has no initiative and no executive 

'S the spring of emo- 
enstaies. of direcfive and judi- 
defines the ego as "a concept denoting 
adaoiii/o man'' exporience and his actions in an 

and^WheJhmM 'Identity-psychology’ of Erikson, May, 

bufld^^hB^nn' 'oto'lianty with Freudian concepts and 

anaWsis %hdnnn 7 Erikson saw psycho- 

conditions whirhh'i*^ ’™''' ’*’® ooncentrated study of 

onhreao’s mot m ft '''® ®g° t° ‘he study 

01 tne ego s roots In social organisation 

certamtsvthteltl “=0® for 

tatomssurttZ '"“^d War II Because of 

sons? sameneZ rnosltfts^T^ ?' 

wToutp'Lt EdS Milt Ihf Of our'ttse'ntstte 

Later, therapists extended^h^ ^ malaise a loss of "ego Identity " 
of badly conflicted vouna ^he disorders 

is damaged or lost because ti'”’ "t®® ®®®®® °' ®g° "tontity 
tornal bailie, but of war wifht pressures, not of ex- 

strlct the concept otToentitrin IZ"'®® ''®® ^''kson did not re- 
that Is at the core or what wa ®* ®®f ®° "me-ness" 

Ism,' although he Included ii „ *'®™ ®®"ed 'personal Indivldual- 
Ono’s sense oI ldonmv can Hr® "’® "’®"y 'ooets of Identity 
belonging to a grouo-tihnle S“PPorted by one’s feeling of 
grourx-othnic, occupational, social class, family 
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Personal identity may include an ingredient of 
that begins in childhood, first constructed, ™ 

child for the first time walks in an upright position, 'nere 
sense of identity that comes from one’s own awareness 
is a self, that one’s existence is continuous in "me eP""®’ 
that one’s existence is recognized by others, in a 1 1 
awareness of the fact of my existence is my 
individual quality, it is this second dimension of awareness 
includes my sense of the unique reality of my 
What kind of identity experience is the source of 
and Whitman’s affirmation of the sovereign ■ Miptygche 
classify experiences of the emerging self g, (tie 

Gide, and Hesse? These seem to be a particular type of the 
second mode of awareness indicated: awaren , _gj.g 

fact of my existence nor of its continuity o''®'' ® tiHividual qual- 
and time,\ut a special kind of iy td valu^e of 

ily of my existence, a consciousness of the J g, ,^,(,50 
my Individual self, both in my own eyes and KiLzsche are 
about me. Of course, persons like Emerson ^lelzscne a 
rare; the identity crises they experienced 
Special. Yet, if we still follow Eriksons p-j„g gn pu- 

the most human of men; in the unique nature Q • ^ ^ _ 
manity is mirrored; "Trained minds of 9 ®"'"® ' ’.-gjinn to a 
cial identity and special identity problems o 
protracted crisis at the onset of their careers. nroceed to 

on them for formulating initially what we can Identity Is 

observe as universally human.’’” A strong sense » 
the foundation of an ethical sense ,o^„,a,y^modes 

from morality, if we mean by morality mores o Prlkson but 
Of behavior. Moralities wear themselves out, s y 
the ethical sense persists: ^ ^ 

Moralities sooner or later outlive ttiemselves, ethics neve ggems 

the need for Identity and for fidelity, reborn with each g 
to point to. Morality In the moralistic sense ® which. In fact, 

icated on superstitions and Irrational Inner mec an s 
over again undormino tho othical (ibor ol „,hlcs pra- 

morality is expendable only where new and mo 
vail. This is the wisdom that tho words of many religions 
Convey to man.<* 


Jung makes a similar dislinction. con- 

Tho othical sense discriminates and decides between 
fltctlng duties. When obligations collide, moral 
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help. A third standpoint Is created, drawing on the deepest 
foundations of personality. This is the ethical aspect of con- 
sclence.^7 


Growth and Self: Education and the Limits of Individualism 
Although a morality of growth and development does not neces- 
sarily entail a morality of personal individualism, it can create 
favorable conditions for individualistic theory. Personal indi- 
vidualism has always had a strong appeal to youth who are at- 
tracted by educational theories that stress "creativity” and 
growth’ as the end of education. In passing, we might note 
mat we have become so accustomed to "growth" as a good 
educational and psychological theory 
u! ° ^ by its very nature must be good/” 

the nnlnt Srowths and bad ones, it often depends on 

Werferfwi are called weeds If they 

A tumor k c.il ''®9«'^bles and flowers we want. 

IncreasI InvaH. '""lignant If Its 

□rowfh^nimu^ destroys healthy cells. Some kinds of 

oS^^^rns ur Others organism whose good 

S ofthe whoir?. H “ "rat the develop- 

any roll orb^tter^nVS- calrbfth^r 

more than "evolution" can’ Sm 

tween qood and had h ’ principle of distinction be- 

beLre®? can serve ethU^ thV'’'’"'’ 

Industrial growth can crowd o'l^o''^!?’ Praatiaa. Feverish 
existence. Unchecked armaiJf 9"ol'*'es necessary for a humane 
tion growth without contmi 9'’owth leads to war. Popula- 

^^Th?d^cc\rLThrtt"^°h‘’7'’''’^'’”^“^^^ 

per^s;'"='-^’°po7i7ir:7pe£g“?“~ 

have been repelled b^^what^oon’T”"’? womaa «bo 

values represented by 700 socioTc 7 a<andardized 

morality of personal indivirtf,^? 5 ""o alass in power. The 
acfar. !n embracing persinaf o'-o* ^ class char- 
ts reacting against the standards 'a'nd^'T' '’aaple may 

omy in which a man Is liirt«od if values of a money econ- 
reaction against "bourqloll mrS'’ ^an get. But such a 

aourgeols materialism" in favor of personal 
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individualism is often itself a bourgeois phenomenon. » ^ 

commonplace of applied sociology that middle-class y° S 
tend to have far greater self-awareness than chil ren 
prived backgrounds. Lower-class children from 
milieus, says one commentator, “are likely to have 
no self-image. It is as if they do not know who t ey are 

notcare.”^® . . Hoonc 

Educators of the progressive tradition whether 'p, .. . 

or the 1970s — agree in stressing the importance ° alwavs 
differences” and “unrealized potential." Sych s <-chooi- 

needed against the insensitive and unimaginative o 
ing most youngsters are forced to endure. Few Denni- 

the eioquent books by John Holt, Herbert Koh , „unoi re- 
son. Jonathan Kozol, and other advocates of ^3 

form can doubt this need. “Each individual is * . p ' qqj 
E lizabeth Monroe Drew in her description of the sc 
a radical experiment in American public education. 

Only a fraction of the potential of each is developed and used 
unique as to rale, style, tempo, and pattern of Bv honormg 

his own values and interests and develops persona a _g*jj,any we 
these directions of growth and allowing them to topics and 

found that students could master what had been difficult topics 
material and do this easily.^' 
in such statements— they are 

educational ideology — we can see the peren l^g 

Of the moral ideal of growth with its linked j, the 

of individual differences. No one who has certain 

classroom with children can fail to be moved by 
youngsters, put down as dull or even , encaged by 

when their interests are aroused and their symp account 

teaching methods that lake Individual differences Into acc 

c:lrl1U..>l., .._.j . *.. 1 .. _• 


— / «nd compassionately. ... _* nersonal 

Trouble may come, however, when the ^ora theory aod 
Inctividuallsm is applied uncrilically ,o porsuado 

practice. If such a view of personal Ir’di'hdualisni 
the young person that ho has a precious “ surely 

"identity" that suitable experiences or ^.ay bo 

discover and bring shiningly forth, certain o*P° g, being 

raised that may not. In tho nature of things, P . colleges 
fulf.llod. Pesslrnlstlc critics have noted cmssea 

harbor many sons and daughters ol tho allluont middle crass 
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Who are waiting around for “relevant" education and “mean- 
ingfu experiences that will reveal to them their own hidden 
identity and enabie them to live according to the rules of this 
precious and newly realized self. A large number of these young 
people may become seriously disillusioned, these critics say, 
^onderful selves than the 
m^n nL s'ofy had new clothes. Complaining about the 
SS f ° demands of education conceived in the 
external students may reject outside rules and 

rarely, if ever, hnd^ authority they 

wJtina'tn"ha*'n ^ prooious latent self, a marvelous identity 
Tn the can heiwpan''T?' ^ "fted to the belief 

mvsterioudi ^ young person does and that sometimes 

To hlr Zenl ■■ "his Potential.” "Lynda is not living up 
capable of beinc artac ^ observation of common sense, 

also be used ^a .pfph But it may 

belief In the existence in ^ up from the uncritical 

or yourwho /!f scmet^n a”' ’’''‘'‘"f =dlf, a child 

she does. Educators who ® other than what he or 

of a hidden potential self vels^^’^ overdepend on the concept 
probably forgotten Sartrfl’«t observable actual one have 

writings, that a man is thp his early existentialist 

does and no mme T, «hat he 

man is his work and ms wages rcert ^ 

tempted to use the Idea of . ';®^®'uly a person may be 
to excuse failure to act Somo ® comforting device 
when they wax nostalmn n ^ *his bad faith 

surely powers* ca;ac?t L 

entities like marbles in a hn^"^ dispositions are not thinglike 
seeds waiting to germinate 801*? nhiM*" uncovered or even 
veloping unity that has not yet reaSnrt’* ° growing thing, a de- 
young man or woman who ached maturity. A boy or girl, 
into llle may really possess thrust roots firmly down 

actualized He or sL mat “ ™' V®' been 

the capacities themselves^ mav rtt”'”®''® self-aotualizatlon, and 
starve and die from want of L»,° oo'y metaphorically) 

otherwise. ''''' “ercise But It might have been 

The question “Who am I9" k 

lure and psychology of the twentltit°"’'T'‘^‘‘ 'be litera- 
te novelists and psychiatrists to Boople have turned 

d an answer to the question 
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of who "I” am, what is the “real self” beneath the dai y . 
roles, and activities of a competitive middle-class wor 
puts the emphasis on the human being as an , 

from his context in social reality The young 
Svend Aage Madson has said that the question Who am^ 
the wrong one The right question is "What can I ° 
question leads back to those social and material rea i 
have played such a heavy part in making this “I wha i 
long can this “I” usefully abstract itself from these ® , 

material realities, separate itself from that active 
with “them" that Sartre calls “praxis”’— any meaningful P 
poseful human activity „ , c^rirp 

The writers we think of as ‘existentialists, mcl g • 

have insisted on the reality of the individual self ag 
ever present tendency to dissolve that self in the 
they have insisted on the reality of an individua ' 
threat of political abstraction Whether j cultural 

over, as Sartre himself now seems to ®®y’ "''f'!’®' IfiSmems 
movement is now no more than a rearguard aotio 
individualism" is a question we must postpone a I 

have had a chance to consider existentialisms ethical impu 
cations 
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"Existentialism" may be described as a particuly .up-ry of 
sophical individualism. We can label just about a ^ . 

human nature "existentialist” so long as it stresses e ^ 
of the individual person over system, theory, 9’’°'^^' , . 
tion. Any doctrine that measures things hy a part , 

life has some claim to being labeled existentialis . ...hiectiv- 
Sartre’s early writings, two elements are j freedom, 

ffy, the inward sense of each human existence, 
the responsibility of each person for choosing his . . ,|on 
destiny. Both entail the corollary of solitude, an an ox/sfen- 
following from the very fact of human existence. The -ortain 

ffaf/sm itself became closely associated with the w _ 
writers who achieved International reputation ® n'Etre 

II, particularly Sartre, whose book Being and No ® ^ names 
et le neant) became the bible of the de Beau- 

were associated with this current of thought S travelers 

voir, Marcel, Camus, as well as prophets and fellow travel 
like Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Dostoyevsky, and ' ^ggae 

these people were professional philosophers; the P 
of existentialism was advanced as much by H e 
as by philosophy. Sartre wrote plays and nov ,j. ,,ad 

philosophical treatises. So did Marcel. Camus an . |g,agi- 

heen graduate students in philosophy, but ha'h P 
native literature to formal metaphysics or ethical the ry. 


Wo know that one of the characteristics of „„rv of tho 

emphasis on tho subjective, the progressive disco , 
imporlanco of tho self, the "I." in affairs of knowicdg 
pescartos announced that philosophy itself maa’, existence 
knowledge of our own existence because it is o 
that wo are most sure. Kant saw tho world order, nor us 
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jective fact "out there," but as a product of the action of Mind, 
of subjective forms shaping an unknown material according to 
the categories of the Understanding Human knowledge, includ- 
ing science, is conditioned by its inner forms of space, time, 
and causality The world we apprehend by sense is one altered to 
our purposes by the act of knowing Only in the moral self, Kant 

e!IL break through to the tran- 

scendent realm of the Unconditioned 

their emphasis on self as the beginning and stand- 
1* ''"“'"ledge and moral action, we find in Kant and 

tinea h™"" 

ers <!iirh I’"''" '‘‘I'n '0 certain unusual religious think- 

oal was l^'c'kegaard The young geometrician Pas- 

if thme IS nrGor,h°"‘r'’°'^'^ '““I' Christianity seriously 

exolanalion Mo ih’ I'""'"" existence is an absurdity without 
“ man n een-?' “ "" '"'"'''''""I nature 

goodresl 01 Gol!l-wh“'J reason-save for the 

should exist at all *Whv^°h "nyone or anything 

time in thTs Inlo ex'"* "» ‘Iris 

case whether th^e^^’®'°^JlV’® right, in any 

Whether there is a God or not an eternity begins after 

When I consider mv brtPf , . 

after the little room | f,n and evel != 

menslty ot spaces whimw , ,, engulfed in the infinite Im- 

afraid and ! wonlr Iv 7 

reason why here rather ihan^th than there for there is no 

>""C been 00=1900^^ J, -"d d-cclion have ,h,s place and this 
spaces frightens me ' eternal silence of these infinite 

the first to us^thTword^ex^stenfra^^^ 

the inexplicable fact of a hvonTf^ T familiar sense of 

dividual, the unique felt nnaiit. ' ■ ""r* speoilic, m- 

cal, Kierkegaard thought that eLh' 

choosing his own fate stana.™ "r® '°nely task of 

soul’s solitary rendezvous with oi**' °'^ against him m the 

that the Christian heroism la to c"y '"9 

an individual, this one delmllo "’"r® wholly to be oneself as 
God that one "cannot knm LTf"; ‘="'°re the face of 

ho knows what it is to exist ■■ uv ’J’ " Ghristian until 

ox'st Like Pascal, Kierkegaard observes 
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that the universe does not explain itself; it returns ^ ® . 

our demand for a reasonable account of this tremen o s 
prise and our place in it: 

How did I obtain an interest in this big enterprise they call ^ 

should 1 have an interest in it*^ Is It not a voluntary chmild 

am to be compelled to take part in it, where is the direcor 
like to make a remark to him. Is there no director"? In w ^ 
shall 1 turn with my complaint^ Existence is surely a de a e 
that my view be taken into consideration ^ 

To talk of "human nature” is idle — “man" is only 
There is only this man or woman, myself, living, or 

ihg, dying. Do not talk to me, Kierkegaard says, o unless 

truth, or of ethics either. These remain 

I personally, subjectively assimilate them. Truth, for rgaliza- 
fe "subjectivity," the highest degree 'or st 

tion. For “systems” — reiigious, philosophical, s Individual 
ciai— he had no use at all. The crucial *3°' system, how- 

person's existence Is incommensurable with any y ■ ^ 
ever eldcient. The individual is lost in universal la . 
ethical laws. Everything in Kierkegaard’s ^|,|,de before 

the Individual person standing in freedom an i 
God, Out of that freedom he must decide whe 
his life to God. It is a question of either/or. omoloyes 

Early in our century, Franz Kafka wrote stories ,vorkers' 

aummoned to work by hidden officials who '9e° I |n 

existences, about defendants tried by courts surveyors 

abandoned lofts and at irregular intervals, eP°“ ^ uie castle, 
vainly trying to locate the officials of ee “^r human 

Perhaps court or castle contain the key to the 9 ,g|gphono 
existence, but no way reaches there. When y°P ‘“ghboard- 
>he officials, you find that there is no . -.j voices.”’ 

^•^iy a sound like “the humming of countless c 
^X'StencD Is all important, but it has no _ •• ono of 

meaning" to signify "capable of rational not exist. 

Gosloyovsky’s characters suggests that if God ns, 

embarrassing questions will have to rialmod that 

_ then Isn’t evcrvthlna oermltted?" NIotzs ,,„:v«fso a 


arrassing questions will have to b -iMmed that 
^ ...... isn’t eve^thlng permitted?" a 

God was dead.- Yet while God “lived" ho ° cxiston- 

ing. however obscure. Nietzsche has been be 

. and It is easy to see why this elastic o a jnHividualism. 
' to m him. A fervent defender of persona! ind.v.ou 
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Nietzsche never worked out a systematic ethics although he 
became a powerful moral critic 

Nietzsche preached that God was dead Pascal and Kierke- 
gaar proclaimed that he lived — yet the three moralists are said 
10 be important In the history of existentialist thought What do 
beheving and nonbelieving existentialists have in common? How 
be Christians while others (like 
them answer usually given is that all of 

□esDitP npn/fn ® mans ability to freely choose his life 
ism (thp^hpi swings toward theological determin 

su^d ‘’“"’■""a' Christian tradition as 

or reiect hl^ *° achieve his being to choose 

“he existent alZ make himseif as 

bounded from the ^ ^ again Christian teaching re 

acceptance or reiechon a'l 'atalism to insist that the 
person that dirprttn^ « ° ^P individual 

individual choice 'Mln^twlnt eth’ ® ®"‘‘ 

oritioiaed systematic thenin"* ®*^ century religious thinkers have 
tends to conc^n tse If wiS^n f" ®="®''"ahst Such thinking 
etractions They refec TLn?'® ®®®®"®"= 't'P®® ®'’ 
principles and with deduction^ ®®®®'® 

unique presence of Cod .h "'®'® "'^n with the 

Me the realdy cf the Individual lived 

flesh and bone With ihi despair ot the individual man of 
Gabriel Marcel JeLn Wah^Kad^ " '® ®°' 

Buber and other DhilosnrfhJ I'®'' Jaspers Paul Tillich Martin 
religious trad tions hLe^been°i'^ theologians with ties to Western 
sell avowed atheists and'^ r existentialists as well as 

and Camus ® ®"® nonbelievers l,ke Sartre Beauvoir 


Jean Paul Sartre the Frenrh^ 'a associated with the name c 
whose book Being and /Vofh,n„ ®°P!'®'' ^an of letter 
definitive testament almost a-r c P”®®® became the movement 
Gabriel Marcel named Sartre^ '"®® Published in 1943 
Sartre accepted the label i!,rt P^esophy existentialism 
Heidegger in the existenbal.st ra ®®®® “®'’®el Jaspers am 
al'st category as well as himself Thi 
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postwar popularity of of Tn" ex- 

reotly responsible — related in part to tne 
hausted world for some kind of condition 

acknowledgement of the irrationalities of <;artre how- 

Existentialism became a world intellectua t^arxist-onented, 
ever, moved on, his thinking became strongly Marx^'^^ 
and he all but repudiated existentialism as jjj choice, 

Valiri onniinh fnr u/nrtimp With itS SimpllfiSO C -«r>nnH 


N-vct, muveu uii, iiis uiiii.x...a thporv OT man — 

and he all but repudiated existentialism a uj choice, 

valid enough for wartime with its simplified c second 

but inadequate to the social complexities o our 

hall But Sartre’s early existentialisin lef a 9 
time’s way of thinking and feeling Listent’ialist writings, 

on ethics and morals can ignore ,,gj 

nor dismiss them as being part of an intellec . , existentialist 

One trouble with trying to say ^oniething about^ex^^^ 
ethics IS that existentialism does not have u ^ 

plioit ethical theory It of man and human 

philosophical anthropology, that is a ' oo, to follow 
nature from which some ethical ®°''®®P , i ism’s characteristic 
This IS particularly the case where exis Being end Noth- 

doctrine of human freedom is _ in which an ethical 

ingness is not a book like Mill’s Utilita -I’early explained its 
theory is presented, its basic princip gefended, one after 
implications arranged m logical otPe gj, of existentialist 

another, by reasonable arguments i Sartre’s book relate 

thought generally, the ethical implication g, me world 

to a kind of tone, an attitude or men'ier ol ,005 of tradl- 

rather than to the explicit statements and cone, 
tional moral philosophy iv on technical philosophi- 

Sartre’s existentialism draws heav y influential Ger- 

cal concepts and vocabulary „ ..m Heidegger Sartre 

man philosophers, Edmund Husserl atiP Pxsav In Phenomeno- 
sublitled his Being and Nothingness nhllosophical method 

logical Ontology" Phenomenology is a P ,nllowors = Hus- 
assoclated with the name of Husser ® , _5 me locus of 

serfs sometime pupil, Heidegger, too 

the most Important problems of j uj kinds Is the 

01 Being and Its kinds Analysts of Being and ^ 

starling point of Sartre’s work in Being ..nnmin stands there 

over ethics this early book ol Sartre may con ain sm 

as part ol a general molophysical or ontological ^in,, 

Tegh, wim our being In the world Like Heidegger. Sartre claim 
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that philosophy must start from analysis of human reality, the 
kind of Being we know better than any other because it is our 
own 

Sartre distinguishes between human reality (/'dfre pour sol — 
being-for-itself) and that kind of Being that things or objects 
have (/efre en sol — being-in-itself) Human reality is Incomplete, 
filled with a consciousness of a lack at Its base We yearn for 
the wholeness, the four-square completeness that physical ob- 
lects, even nonhuman animals, have Unlike other kinds of 
Being, human reality ptolecis ilsell, pushes itself forward in the 
direction of its desired completion Future-oriented man is never 
at one with his body He is always projecting himself out from 
owar the future, toward that which is not yet From my body 
invisible radiation of purpose, an intentional 
ncuoi T intentional arc into account limits the 

tprm,5 ^ psychological explanations of human behavior in 
to Tear 'PePhanistic accounts tend 

texts onH I ''"’P from their purposeful projected con- 

not ius^^a'T'T"' T’!'" objects, mere bodies But I am 

tiT ti comn?pTf'',K "’V ex'sbng self to be incomplete I 

s»0"'P''ng to transcend myself 

of beina'thTt"i"T°’^‘' 1""^ •'■ansocnd, it is the totality 

preexTs? Hence value does not 

that IS charartpr t *bings Sartre draws an ethical corollary 
value on to nns '"‘'''"''ualist.c If ,t is I that confers 

I must make^mv*^^ °"® creates his own morality, 

codes or '""hout toe aid of ethical rules, 

me R4s"tsTi™e hp "’“p"’®'' '"®"' 1°'" ^.s comrades in 

needs his helo' to rip ailing mother at home who 

no sense a vlj Pv^T, ® ""o" ®^®otes the value, it is m 

makes a moral decisioT out of ®”®'' '''® 

the world ex nih//o t of Nothing a little like God creating 

Existence and Nausea 

his early existentiaIisrn°aT^''*1f '*’® °''’°logical foundations of 
sketchily implied in that ohii,^nh®®i"'® ^mical conclusions so 

of the time we see obTectsTfTp^j: experience, most 

When we encounter the hprir,!®["®.°' *'''’0= classes, essences 
hastily throw ovel T toe canvaT oT' 

anvas of classes and kinds Sartre’s 
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early novel Nausea tells of the experiences of ® ^ 23 

called Roquentin who encounters objects that he p 
single and unique occurrences basic raw ‘h® °^^3 

and have no general character Result ontological 
At our core we exist, and our existence ,s a 
reason can be offered But very few of us exp existing, 

istenoe because we continually cover up our j .ustifica- 

as well « th»t nt o.h»r th.nos and people, with veils ot jusin 


as well as that of other things ana peopie, 
tions and bogus explanations Though surroun 
istences, including human ones, we automa JJ" ©x- 

essences or types We do this to protect (^rs .g^ces, says 

istences will not touch us Nobody loves hu ^22^ „no 

Roquentin to his cafe companion, the Self- 1 a g 
claims to feel brotherly warmth toward th . ,2 (he 

ences in the restaurant “'You wouldn t 'O® 9 aren't touched 
street They're only symbols m your eyes 2 

by them =ii — L.ruert bv the Youth of the Man^me^ 


street They're only symbols m your eyes 
by them at all, you're touched by 'h® Y®>r'h^pf the Man^^ 
of the Man and Woman, the Human Voice .-ly for us, like 
things into types Or into things that exis ^23 

pots and tools Roquentin, however, is ma experience 

Experienced the terrible feel of bare exis shakes him to 

causes his nausea a metaphysical disgus abandon his 

the gut, makes him bid farewell to an old . 2ap- 

writing project, leave Bouville — the port city 

b®'’®~forever attack of nausea He 

On a certain Monday, Roquentin has an ^ j at the solid 
had pul down his manuscript for a oiomen , (gg^. 

objects surrounding him — furniture, table L.mse/f as an ob- 
square self sufficiency Then he .pause there Is 0° 

loot He senses his existence as absurd be ^ l 5 

reason tor it, he, like the existence of whic Existence 

contingent, unnecessary, de trap ^ . the next day, 

liberated detached, floods over me Tuesody, yygjjgesdny 
0 does nothing — just exists, as he notes m Self-Tought 

he eats his dinner at the restaurant, hslens . gaum until 
'•'on expound his nafve brotherhood of man ^ 2 trolley, 

he can stand it no longer He runs to the s rem „„ the 

end tides it— panic stricken Finally he hi g park He 

'em. throvrs himself breathless on a bench i of n 

s looking down at something The dosola ..fg existence 
chestnut tree root Roquentin. horrified, sees It n 
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A tree scrapes at the earth under my feet with a black nail I would like 
to let myself go, forget myself, sleep But I can’t, 1 m suffocating 
existence penetrates me everywhere, through the eyes, the nose, the 
mouth And suddenly, suddenly the veil Is torn away, I have under- 
stood, I have seen Existence had suddenly unveiled itself It had 
lost the harmless look of an abstract category it was the very paste of 
things this root was kneaded mlo existence ^ 


Like many heroes of classical twentieth-century novels, Roquen- 
experienced a moment of illumination, an epiphany in 
w ic the deep meaning of things becomes manifest, doubts 
and uncertainties fall away m a moment of luminous certitude 
hr '^'scous light of Roquentm’s illumination is by no means a 
hi! IS 6 00 P M Roquentin's dark epiphany 

what hi h s^ftausling end He writes in his diary 

meaninn Understands the 

meaning of “existence “ 


Freedom and Nothingness 

pounds\fwhich°"i* Nothingness names the two principle oom- 
fhe “noth no •“ Sartre, man is composed Man is 

ural disS'T.Jii?^ f earthquake, a flood, any nat- 
destroy Ausohwiti and ?hi K? T'®''’ 

Yet the nothingness at thf hMrtni 1' 

With our freerinm u heart of our human reality is all one 
an Old mSy^cal ilsimV'”® Sartre adapts 

between essence and ’ Putpose— the distinction 

thing lii-fts S itl oM i'f'®"®®’ refers to wtiat a 

Existence means ’thst lib'*'®®’ ''® characteristics, its definition 
"tan Is, a™ that man a '® asu’^nstotle said, "What 

things. In objects! sayl Sartt Z" questions" In 

nature, the whatness thp rhJ precedes existence The 

prior to Its actuai manutactu!i®w'’ rtosigning is 

of that table before it 'comes min“" i®''® ® ®°°'' '‘‘®® 

being a vertebrate that talte =ii But, apart from 

certain social contexts min ^ ^tecl, uses tools, has 

begins to act, to make Ssi« Pulore he 

Irom his freedom What Sartre h°®’i °* choices that spring 
might call the universal or nonZZ ® here is not what we 
qualities he possesses as^ an ™ ®asence a human has, but the 
being substituted lor Each h '"'’’'''Pual, unique, incapable of 
Individual essence, his oxlstencoTs\"p!tor®Xeii"acr®'® "" 
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Freedom to make ourselves, to create pnma\ 

arable from the nothingness that is o 
ingredients m human reality. Alone a™ 9 ^tart making 

to erase the moment just past, to cancel o , ja modify 

himself again. Alone among things, he has himself anew 

Being, fo throw the past out of court, ,he past in 

on the site of the erasure True, a •a®'] K impossible to 

the sense that he can wipe out what he ■ ineradi- 

disown, to get rid of one's acts They are . . 'jg (o break 

cabie as a fresco painting But what a ma 
with his past and start completely from sc duties and 

mg this book are free to put it down, throw eft ^^„on, 

responsibilities, leave friends, family, • fTiost 

work, loves— and make yourself over ‘ . incapacity 

people do not elect to do this jp the sense of 

of human reality to "nothing-make immediate lived life 
throwing it out of court as far a® °a human reality; 

concerned. Human freedom precedes Uves long, 

out of our freedom, we become what picture — our Indi- 

we are painting a self-portrait-m fresco lay 

vidual essence, what we are— will not ^hen ex- 
down the brush at the moment of deai essence. As 

Istence comes to an end, do we e pseence is what has 
Hegel says, Wesen ist was gewesen '®‘' "Every life 

been. Speaking of the death of ^amus, S g, gpe and 

that is cut off-even the life of so young ^ gom- 

the same time a phonograph record 
plete life."’ 

Freedom and Bad Faith , .pe sum of his ac- 

For a human to be, then, is to act. A man s .gyj Milton," 
tions. There is no such thing as a nnute ng ^ 

tor it a man Is "mulo" ho is not f, "Vdied so young 

music Schubert might have w'tt'en ^“9 ho ^ hat ho 

He did not write it. A man ^ "^at ho has done Ano^ 

. ^ hne /“hoson to oO. A mon is noi simpiy *■ ^ . 

has dono, ho things In his environment — his family. 

Of the PhihP'® “mment. his cducotion-allhough in their narno 
Church, h^® J . (rcodom and thus stand In whnt Sortro ca Is 
ho may dc^ Kj-y, olton do wo hear people cay things like this 
*’bad honest job on the paper, but I was tired because 

*i tried to^ ^ sleep the night before and my mind went blank. 
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Or “I know 1 Insulted him, but I was drunk and didn't know what 
1 was doing" Or "1 can’t do that — my family wouldn’t let me' 
Or: “I'd like to help you, but my hands are tied " Unhappy child- 
hood, glands, religion, a traumatic experience — ail these can be 
used by people so that they can escape from freedom Freedom 
is hard to bear Knowing that t am responsible for my acts Is the 
source of anguish, so 1 tend to deny responsibility for my acts 
I parade reasons for acting or not acting that really have nothing 
to do with It This IS bad faith (mauvafse fol) 

there are two possible modes of existence, 
inauthentic In the first, one lives facing the 
<?ar?r K cvades the truth, pretends it isn’t there 

^ particulaf case of the latter, but it Is also 
^ morahsm From Pascal to 

have been Sincerity Hypocrisy and phariseeism 

ar,ts wrlrl directors as well 

Sartre’s tai’ce and directors of comic films Summing up 

sincere i l^^ry Warnock says, "Moral man is 

analysis of birt tl’l'h’® '*'' P*' 0 ''i"ess"''’ But Sartre's subtle 

—not onlv obvini'ti^ would include even cases of actual sincerity 
sincerity ("i may ^xsmples of the person who proclaims his 
honest), buTalsS fte 001^“"''“!' 

so wants to appear a 000^" '‘"“^re like a waiter who 

to a ritual degree turnmn^h™^'*^,! ®>rnggerates his skill 

tonic Idea of*' waiter' Ru ^ir object, Into the Pla- 

man may turn himself intn'^on^’K'^'“®"'' ®'"''ir '9 ’o be sincere a 
seed In separatino ri°'' P® 

sincerity and the goal of hao r ’.’s'" Thus "the goal oI 

One ot Sartre's arl^^^.nf,^"^ di"®rent '" ' 

in Being and Nothingness A wom*'”"^ ’’P'* '^''P P® '“P"'* 

her out for the first timp ® ^^n who has taken 

tentlons of somrwarmth towLrt T" 'P® -P®" P®® 

time during the evemnn «h knows that at some 

talking to her in a ^ The man Is 


ing himself to her asThf f,?n manner Is he address- 

O^r is he regarding her only personality she is? 

the moment she treat«5 hJ ^ ® sexual object? For 

respect regard as if ,t were admiration and 

t3ut then suppose ho tak k 

changing the situation bv\an.^ companion risks 

ny oatlmg |,„„edlal8 decision To leave 
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the hand there is to consent in herself to flirt, *° Jl ,, gi^es 

withdraw it is to break the troubled and unstable harmo y 

the hour its charm The aim is to postpone „oman 

long as possible We know what happens ne leaving it 

leaves her hand there but she rfoes not notice a 

She does not notice because it happens by chance 

moment all intellect She draws her companion up to ^ 

gions of sentimental speculation, she speaks of i e 

shows herself in her essential aspect a persona y accom 

And during this time the divorce of the body •’’om 

plished the hand rests inert between the warm a 

panion — neither consenting nor resisting a thing 

Sartre says this woman is in bad faith She is ,g(j (g her- 

body, but behaves as if it were not in any way looks down 

as a conscious being She rises above ’ hgt things 

bn It as a passive obiect to which things can PP 
that she did nothing to provoke the moral 

"'^he ethical reasons people give to "?'{oo°are often m 
fules they invoke as guiding precepts ,...0 that there is 
bad faith The moral act is irrational m outweighing a 

no set of reasons inclining us to act one y ggftre, when I 
Sbt of reasons for another course ® Chosen the chips 

i^nke a show of deliberating, I have already ■ , act 

are down Moreover, it is I alone who ac . „ responsibility 

0“ on anyone else, I cannot ask someone solitude 

[or what / do Freedom is a lonely business, ^ "engage 

mat Is central to the human condition The „„caDB the burden 
yselt is mine and mine alone I may try ....nq my actions 
freedom by denying that I am g® gourse I choose 

on this or that kind of determinism Butwhatev ® if ' bo- 

whalever side of the barricades f bnd myse and 

bide not to act at all— it is my choice In the w 
"blfimgness, there are no innocent victims 

'"lenilon and Action , ,„dit,on of ethics 

peaking fn conformity with the classica pushed doym 

ertro says that a true act is a free act If pn,t 

e subway stops by someone behind me, . ^ pgrt of the 

’'bo act It may or may not bo a true ac alaj,, | 

Pusher But In my situation as the one push H i, riot an 

II net free, there Is no choice. I have °."„on 

- nt all To Soflrc. freedom is tho first conditi 
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We should observe first that an action Is on principle Intentional The 
careless smoker who has through negligence caused the explosion of 
a powder magazine has not acfed On the other hand the worker who 
is charged with dynamiting a quarry and who obeys the given orders 
has acted when he has produced the expected explosion, he knew what 
he was doing or, if you prefer, he Intentionally realised a conscious 
proiect ’3 


action, In any philosophy, to ana- 
tmn oro tnotlve and Intent Intention and motiva- 

niioh lie **’''’9hlte objects Inside us, mental dominoes that 
tudes and of a complex of attl- 

surrounHinn^ Positions related to our possible action upon our 
or social siImm "o laolual state, no physical 

all (A Dhvsirai' n ’ If capable of motivating an act at 

even that is nni knock you down, but remember that 

Tuman oVnsmo;,s°„'’„''°“^ ^ ®' > To effect action, 

must be disposed trf Perceive a lack, a negativity, and 

lack, filimo that '* of changing that 

IS an ethical axion? th'^I*'^' ^ P®®'*'''® alternative situation It 

tor an aiion^'mus bl "I '®®PP"®"’'® 

not expect to be held mnfaif^^ ® performing that action I do 
to the rescue of a child iif '“f failure to swim 

axiom IS that in order in aLfT"?' ®artre s version of this 
am capable of chanoinn tho' l! " perceive that I 

world Glasgow factorv^ ® '''’'® ®°rnor of 

their deplorable conditioifl r revolt against 

tied as io be incaDabla ’"Pf® ®° p'®'’®" 

hot part of the natura orderTMh""® '1®"' ^®rdships as anything 

five, an ''otherwise ■ thm cm li ^''®' "'®f® '''®® ®o ®'‘®''"®' 

them Autocracy and Lk or h ‘’® ®''®®'®d. did not occur to 
French or the Russian Iv'uo'lr'’ ®®' “cause" either the 
perceive that there was aTa° f*'®." revolutionaries had to 
better lor them that there ® ®°®'®' °rd®r that would be 

miserable condition and thfl®?r,® S®noine alternative to their 
about ,t-,hal they iould do ®°®''' something 

cal or social tact is®by®llJell a®sut?® *^®'' ®°' ”’°“9h Ph^®'" 

causeless act Is for Lrtrr f condition of action A 

ho defines an act as mteniln In terms, because 

'n foot, have an end K ®®''°n." aa^s Sartre, 
end and the end In turn Is referred to a 
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cause. ... To speak of an act without a cause 's P ,,„4 

act which would lack the intentional “rause” is 

No act is free if by “free" is meant "causeless. 

bound up with that intentionality that is part of 

existence of ends and motives is indispensable ° ’ 

this does not mean that they are not free. is _ 

causes as entities outside the intentional si ua i ’ |p(ernal 

'hem as external (physical) billiard baPs 

(mental) billiard balls into configurations that couiu 

predicted. To Sartre, causes and motives ^55 projects 

meaning only within a situation in which con 

itself toward a future that does not yet exist. 

Are Individual Acts Universaliaable? .manisrn ” Sartre 

in his well-known essay "Existentialism is a 
states flatly that every person is '?!P°''.®J^ /..entially a solitary 
with his existence. The moral decision is quidebook, 

affair— it cannot be referred for approval to a ■ society. The 
the criterion of reasonableness, the expeota —isting set of 
decision is completely up to me; there is n P |j (pgrg are, 
reasons to which 1 can appeal in makirig my --’to lustily my 
other reasons could be found that would en H |pg young 

acting otherwise. What set of ethical I'c'®®. ” ^ Resistance or 
renchman in wartime whether he should j pg qan do 

at home to take care of his ailing mother? All 
a to decide — one way or another. , .nhpr Not only does 

each ®''°09h, but Sartre 9°®® ' , , gpoose what he 

each person choose himself by his act (ma '=■ i^ersallTation. 

'0 be), but every choice is an qommll my- 

^en I choose lor myself, t choose for e"- ^ said that no 
ee". I Implicitly commit everybody. chosen, ho sees 

rean knowingly chooses evil; if it is evil he has P^|.g„o 

' ender the guise of good-we a'weT®, ® lie principle, but 
be our good. Sartre agrees with 'b'® ® ^ affirm that it is 
®aPs it. When I choose my good. I 'h® . , ^ g/ engage toula 
900 d, not just lor mo, but for nil. "L'aclo individu 
"“'"anfid." Sartro says: 

gjjy chooses hlmsoH, 

nust choose hlmsell; but by that wc also rn pet c"* ® 

chooses for oil men. For In l»)ere f'-' 

nay taVQ jn order to create himself as he of r^n sy'-** 

I, vmo. cl «n lm»I« « 
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as he believes he ought to be. To choose between this or that is at 
the same time to alfirm the value of that which Is chosen; for we are 
unable ever to choose the worse. What we choose Is always the better; 
and nothing can be better for us unless tl is better for all. . . • Our re- 
sponsibility is thus much greater than we had supposed, for It concerns 
mankind as a whole.’ * 


Here Sartre has performed a remarkable feat. In the very indl- 
VI ualism of the ethical decision he finds the universalizing prin- 
ciple that ethical theorists proclaim to be essential to the moral 
judgment. We remember the maxim of Kant’s categorical im- 
la, your act to become universal 

sitnMinn^\'^®i claiming that when I act in a moral 

some create a law, for when I decide, 1 am in 

better* anri “What we choose is always the 

all " Thare * belter for us unless it is better for 

statement If we°hniH'°-.uV^ accepting the first part of the 
whal he beli^L to^be'h^ ® plwav® chooses 

Chooses avii \t 1 ° ^ ® bo one knowingly 

principle that raiAc^t Sartre’s generalization 

universal ingredient loofr consistency How is this 

dlvidualism-or, for' hat maHl” 

I am a colleoe sturtonf ““t own moral decisions? If 

Senate rather than foin ',k 'f’® University 

' ohc,ose Z JnZ Z , ’-o" By iolning the senate, 

ordinary processes of im *°'’ Pol'tical change within the 

But it is more than 9°''®™'®®^ is the best attitude. 

versalization, by my aot.onT'''"’? PO"®'P'® ®"'' 

nie, but best for all In tw ®'9nify that It is not only best for 
But suppose I am think, no '''® principle seems to fih 

for this. ® getting married. Sartre is ready 

Uren. even though this marry and to have chll- 

from my passion or mv de<?iro Proceeds simply from my situation, 
but humanity as a whole to ih committing not only myself 

sponsible tor myself and for all * rnonogamy. | am thus re- 

of man as I would have him t« creating a certain image 

But there is a orohi. . °"'"® "'®" '* 

fhat it Is a good for eveiytTodup^Ti,"''' decision to marry imply 
cumslances diflerent from ndnl ®°nieone else, in cir- 

not be good? That I oom,T „ ■o'’®";®'®'n9 a bachelor would 
Saudi Arabian taking a fourth 
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wife? It does not seem so. When I marry, I signify that 
is a good and a good for me — I do not claim to 
others. But that is just what Sartre seems to claim we do wh 
act in a situation of moral choice. I implicitly declare 
action is more than a decision for me alone; it is a ru e 
just a rule for me, but for all. Sartre does not mean that 
toarry, l commit myself to superimposing monogamy ■ 

or that I deny others the right to differ with me as to what y 
shall do with their lives But still he seems to imply tha ® 
act, I implicitly legislate: I make a law or rule for all. Th 

contradictory.' r . „,hi- 

Critics of Sartre point out that a radically indivi ua is j 

a moral philosophy announcing that the decision o 
has no reason apart from the decision and that ho 
he given for ethical choice, should not be ab e o nrinciple is 
'^QrsalizabiiUy prlnciolfi ro easily. The use of su ^ 

mnrol 


ethical choice, should not be ao nrinciple is 

^rsalizability principle so easily. The judgment 

moral reasoning. The rational character can 

shows itself in its universalizability. pe a descrip- 

ho belter for me unless it is better for all, ca -enerally act 
•'on 01 people do in fact act, for they d 
ss if they were choosing for everybody ® pg a moral 

think they do. Perhaps Sartre intends h's maxim 
exhortation rather than a description of how P 

Kantian rule like "In a At the^very least 

it se 
like 

"°';,'aa''amems,'bm ends in themselves. But tmsiee>^-^““l^-^.^g 
to Kan, ^ gnd generally alone."" 

u an end and must never be philosophy and 

there Is one concept that links Kant s aulonomy. Per- 

Sartre’p ««m<* it is the concept ot ^ ^,,et dc- 


a Kantian rule like "In a moral situation,^ ac least 

'ere committing mankind by what V®® , 3, ptpers as if, 

seems as if Sartre believes that we should a objects 
tike ourselves, they were centers of treedom 

“"'"^t'ements, but ends in themselves. But h 

to Kant again; “Now I say man and generally alone."" 

u an end and must never be , philosophy ar 

, there is one concept that links Kants autonomy. Po 

istentiallst ethic, U Is the cone P niust do 

-r-- viaiiie did not mean to say more t a oulhority. 

for hlmsoll or herself, and not take not com* 

this claim that agents ought to bo auto ^ ^ond reason and 
Sartro to regarding a person’s decision 
taorcloro a denial of univcrsalizabllUy.*® 


|®rtfo as Marxist , VVorld V/nr II. 

Sartre’s outlook changed fundomcnlaily , , jfcodom of Ibo 
sharply modified his doctrine of tho cssc per* 

Individual person In n situation of choice. 
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suaded by his studies in Marxism as well as by world events, 
he came to admit to the power of circumstances (/es forces des 
choses) to bend or break the life of a man. Being end Nothingness 
was a wartime book, and the situation of that war was excep- 
tional; its ethic was one of extreme situations. In the Resistance, 
he says, there was only one virtue — courage; there was one 
choice, yes or no, and that choice was always possible: "A French- 
man was either for the Germans or against them, there was no 
other option The real political problems of being ‘for, but’ or 
against, but were not posed by this experience. The result was 
mat I concluded that in any circumstances, there Is always a pos- 
sible choice. Which is false.”=' The war over, the choices open 
regard to what to do with his life were not so simple 
more absolute personal freedom may be little 

nii» 1 ^ u product — bourgeois Individualism, decking 

is M f "O" is ses " 

anvWnobpsL^h"’^" •’i® social and economic milieu, 

anything besides his work and his wages. 

seen In ,'‘0''0'opn>ent of Sartre's thought can be 

its prefJJiry essay 

Sartre’s CrWgurfs'^ that M ^ Method" The premise of 
'be only phHosophy thaws'’' 0“'’ ‘["t 

social economio^ Jh I totality — historical, 

because we hive not “urxisrn 

brought it about On th the circumstances that had 

followed the Initial conf stage of the cold war that 

Kierkegaard Nielz«?rho reach back into its past — to 

like an ideology with whroh^^r'" ‘=°nu'''ue' anything 

apparatus. The traditional wltt 'i'® ®°''i'^' ideological 

mocracy had lost its dvns appeal to reason and de- 
mean Soviet Marxism or'^inr'M Marxism does not 

el the French Communist ®’'‘'iP Brezhnev or 

‘‘Marx’s own Marxism" by^which^h’'’® defends what he calls 
history and of nature m v^loh “"derstands a theory of 

appearances When fart. ™ taken as Isolated 

within the higher unitv of ’’®i''P 'oaether, it is always 

ie part of a histcricm °cess'"th«\''= '’“'"'P'' °P'‘ 

these reasons and laws ran reasons and Its laws: 

belter their conditions Unrior t snd used by men to 

a'ionated from the fruHs o, men become 

of their labor. A factory combine or 
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big business corporation means to them something 
and hostiie. Under capitaiism, it is impossible to ®®°®'’®'“ , 
man by abstracting him from his sociai and economic s 
The truth of a man is his work and his wages. . .-niiaiM 

Now the obvious question is: how can one be an exis 
and a Marxist at the same time? For the one claims . . 
freedom of the individual person; the other implies a 
determinism in which the individual lived life n®®®]® 
more than a product of social forces. Engels niaoe 

poleon had not existed, another man would have fi e 
and the replacement would have made little historica ^ 

Sartre denied that Marxism need mean the denia K 

freedom. He finds Engels’s statement on N®P°'®°® . mo 

gives up the reality of an individual human life an 
easily, Sartre prefers to cite another passage of 9 ’ 

~m a letter to Marx; “Men themselves rnake ^ ^“^e’con- 
e a given environment which conditions them. .avino that 
efies Marxist theory with his own earlier views by s y 9 

Qxistentialism 

• • • intends, without being unfaithful to Marxist principles, to 

Which allow the individual concrete-the of 

II dated conflict, the peraon-.o emerge from of 

Senera/ contradictions of productive forces a 
Pi^oduclion 53 

®3rtre has expressed the hope that future tnied 

a point Where its abstract and theoretical f when 

T ® apacifically human dimension. He looks j gt 

rhe fV"'®®^ will take up into itself the f ®'®®^®''=‘ t^ day 
ev, '*T °l the individual concrete life and ac . 

a^amntialism will fade out as a separate doctrme for it wiH^h^^^ 

timo" in Marxism, the totalizing P , j„|T4y of his 

''"®;-the only one that takes man In “the materiality 

‘Condition.” 

conrt^^'^® postwar awareness of the ^^^Ifk^arlre 

ng g"°P'P9— poverty, family, race, money, P°"f ’ „ ,t,at is at 

the ' gives up the concept of personal au -etllng. He 

ng P®’’® ot existentialist philosophy whatever ...gdorn, of 
"Pyer surrenders entirely Ihe notion of personal freedom, 

onal responsibility for one’s individual fate. 

one '""''rh ' have never ceased to develop Is that In t e o 

“"O Is always responsible tor what Ts mode of one. Even If 
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do nothing else besides assume this responsibility For I believe that a 
man can always make something out of what ts made of him 

1 may respond to the conditioning forces of society and circum- 
stances by not giving back everything that their conditioning 
has given to me, or by giving back some degree of response be- 
yond what has been pressed into me Flaubert was conditioned 
by his nineteenth century French provincial bourgeois society, 
and his work is Indelibly colored by that influence But there is 
something more than this in Flaubert s work, and it Is that "some- 
thing more’ that he gave back in response to his social condi- 
tioning which makes him a great artist Sartre says 

This Is the limit I would today accord to freedom the small movement 
ic makes of a totally conditioned social being someone who does 
his conditioning has given him Which 
a thief 5° ^ rigorously conditioned to be 


make\he nni^*^ Sartre became so anxious to 

Ryle has chr;ln°V'’'° '®"h et least mto the error Gilbert 
by corapennrtwe / hiakes 

his early wrlhngs SI told 

since I have seen rhTin” ^ " '"'erviewer, ' I have changed 

who IS dying Nausea hi*" hunger In the face of a child 

rable? Can a strino oimrtei"h But are the two oompa- 

act of injustice? Sadro *' weighed on the same scale as an 
The Myth of Sisyphus thit'h"'"’'' Camus's statement m 

game— he has never seen ’^‘^hnical philosophy as a 

gumenl anyone die for the ontological ai'" 

seems that no °e'thioar?!ile* late, it sometimes 

other than the simple forr^i’ "hperative emerges 

character In Sartres stones '"iwotion of more than one 

Don t be a bastard 

philosophers^ 01 *rmLl>° nqnivalent of what English 

ferred hard decisions to ’edition meant when they re- 
cency ' 'he fundamental sense of human de- 
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Camus and Ihe Morality ol the Absurd , j 1 1,0 manv 

Albert Camus was not a philosopher but a poet n ' 

French poets he was also a moralist This does n theo- 

the author of The Rebel {LHomme revolts) was an e q, 

nst Camus was not interested in discussions of .,1 lydg- 

sthical terms nor in analyses of the conditions o 
ments He had a certain idea of what humans 
humans should be He recognized the presence 
promise of good, called attention to them m his e y . 
poetry out of them in his novels and tales caused nearly 

Camus’s death in an automobile accident in . example 
every obituary writer to find in that fatal crash a ® earlier m 
« the Absu/d For the Absurd (a pubhrmind 

the work of Sartre and Malraux) was linked in 'he P 
with the author of The Stranger and The Myth ol W ^ common 
not oall himself an existentialist though Resistance, 

points of view with Sartre and worked with h -egstions, par- 
Camus quarreled with his friend over POh''=® ^rnember at the 
tioularly the issue of communism Briefly a P ^ entirely after 
University of Algiers Camus broke with ‘=°'f,™"' c,,ce state as a 
the war, oalling it a lie that tried to P^®® ^ existenhals to 

Italian revolution Camus applied the clearly see 

ikegaard and Jaspers — Christian believ ^cd because 

c,®. “reason and arbitrariness of hurnan “ such leap 

that fact make "the leap” to God Camus ^^e ^^ral order, 
10 essential to his view that there exists ,,erse deals 

“transcendent meaning that ,ustifies the tote he uni 

ut sooner or later to all of us— death and anmh ^ ,l,e Idea 

he basic meaning of absurd contains me ridicu- 

I “ntradiotion or inconsistency and the ® condition as 

or laughable Camus described the hu me long- 

Why? Because there is an inconsistency 
th? every human heart for that which trens | mm, which 

ng that goes beyond time and death, and rationality m the 
, annihilation Every human mind seeks c® re doing as 

anloTV*'"* "“tik* ^ "’''^oUhat universe Camus 

nlinitely small, though conscious, part o _ m moaning 

ana nnnvinced that the entire enterprise is c o^r-,” ,,0 jays 

nnd rationality. "The world in itself is not reas 
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in Sisyphus, “that is al! that can be said But what is absurd Is 
the confrontation of this irrational and the wild longing for clarity 
whose call echoes In the human heart Like his predecessor 
Pascal, Camus was struck by the discrepancy between our fever- 
ish quest for happiness and the vanity of our actions 
There have been times in the history of the West when people 
believed that there was Indeed an explanation and a reward for 
the human heart’s longing for Immortality Throughout that span 
of centuries we call the Ages of Faith, people believed that the 
grace of God would save them from the annihilation toward 


which every created thing spins down Such a faith persisted 
in Camus's older colleague m French letters, Frangois Mauriac, 
who accepted his death, confident that "a key to the enigma 
exists, that each tear counts, each drop of blood ” As the Ages 
of Faith disintegrated, as science and enlightenment turned men's 
minds to this world, men transferred their faith in God to the 
Idea of Man The Individual will die but the Idea of Man will live 
on. nourished by reason, progress, and political enlightenment 
uMf humanist tradition, an echo of which is found In 

William Faulkner’s Nobel Prize speech — “1 believe that man 
will not merely endure he will prevail ’’’® But disillusion with 
tielh^ri^T. wars of the twen- 

i waf into existence, 
Sartre Ihoueh^ h V.f'®"'’ ‘’“"’anism m the traditional sense 
ml h^s wVn S ^ I®'' »'nning for him to 

mose wl^o r^.r.^H"..''"^ now To many of 

and twentioih ° bourgeois humanism of the nineteenth 

pmml of transTn^y’ Revolution brought fresh 

condition I, as an individual mav''ri"'^K°' **’® '"Pwidual human 
significance as 1 particioats m ®®n achieve 

brotherhood Camus receded hlfLmf®' '“t 

indeed with any political Ideal iL, '®'’"'®"' ‘^®‘ '‘'®® ' 

his book The Rebel therl ,s a suaoe«’°"''?l'''®"®®®"‘‘®'’®® " 

trine that all action (Camus wS i?' *^® Pn'®*'®’ ‘^°®‘ 

tains the seeds of Us own cnrr.ml^ ^ ® Political action) con- 

watched the Moscow trials ann®" Camus’s generation 

Woon The revolution was iikp Koestler’s Darkness at 

To Camus, as to his fpii«... devouring his own children 
death Is the enemy The worlrf le African Saint Augustine, 

a lovely place There are , simplest, sensuous aspect, 

feel of sun, sand, saltwater b ® *^®Of^Parable pleasures — the 
' P coffee, a street light caught 
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for a moment by a bangle in the ear of a pretty gir . 

lucid reason tells us that this short life is the on y 

we are subject to time and death Yet rnen ki e Camus 

Ideas — reiigious or political. A man must find in s ’ 

says, the point at which he will say ”^.0 ” “ s^oa.e^gojical 

imperative takes the form of the maxim. w piaaue tells 

mutilate another human being." Camus s nove caught 

Of an epidemic in the Algerian city of Oran. A tew 

in the quarantine-among them. Doctor ^faae 

narrator— do what they can to tight ^ H spends 

they can do very little. The plague a future 

itself, not before. And it is still '''camus's journalist Tar- 

sortie against guilty and , recall Simone Weil’s 

rou underlines the allegory in words th 

saying that morality lies not in judgment bu 1 

Each of us has the plague within him. no ,, „„ ourselves 

from 11. And I know too that we must keep endless me 

lest in a careless moment we breathe in some hardly anyone, Is 

Inleotion on him The good man. the man who infects 
the man who has the fewest lapses of attention there is 

Now if there is no transcendent v^,hat rule can 

nothing after death but annihilation, ac , Greek poet 

live? Camus finds a rule in the exhortation or 
Pindar: 

Oh my soul, do not aspire to immortal life, 

but exhaust the limits of the possible Ivor 

Camus names certain kinds of men g^surd — who try 

unconsciously, but ail the same av/are future death, 

to snatch ev/ry moment of . heir the artist 

These men are the actor, the seducer, crowd a hundred 

The actor, playing his multiple roles, rie pa,*h which is his 
lives into ine. ihe Don Juan seeks to The 

limit-to concentrate intense living ^ contemplation; 

conqueror Chooses .he 

rl , hi shape of the earth. The artist is a metaphys ca rather 
Change the shape^^l. constructs out of his work a rural to this 
than a po ^ ^ know what his fate is ann 

world. Ih ^ e ,0 be reconciled to it. He can learn to live a 
tion— and 

life ‘'without appeal . 
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The absurd man thus catches sight ol a burning and frigid transparent 
and limited universe in which nothing Is possible but everything is given 
and beyond which all Is a collapse and nothingness He can then decide 
to accept such a universe and draw from U his strength his refusal to 
hope and the unyielding evidence of a life without consolation 


With Camus the word absurd applied ethically is always a 
compliment For he means by the absurd man one who knows 
he IS beaten and fights back anyway The absurd man recalls 
Pascal s definition of man as a thinking reed who Is superior 
to the mindless universe about to annihilate him because he 
knows he will be crushed by it and the universe krtows noth 
mg of this A mans clear knowledge of his inevitable fate and 
his refusal to reconcile himself to It constitutes what Camus 
calls revo/f The lucidity that accompanies such revolt is greater 
than hope since hope is founded on self deception 


One of the only coherent philosophical positions Is thus revolt It is a 
constant confronlat on between man and hs own obscurity h 
hat constant presence of man In his own eyes It Is not aspiration for 
certainty of a crushing fate 
u e res gnation that ought to accompany It That revolt 
Sives life its value Spread out over the whole length of a life it restores 

slohT°!h!n ,h ® is no fner 

scends^^M^’^' ° in's'igsnce at grips with a realty that tran 


From Individualism to Commitment 

ing hersel? nln' ^ wrote Simone de Beauvoir hav 

indivlduairm mrir ,s a parable el 

whose differentnp outwardly ordinary young man 

upon him lns a,"o :storof' '‘™" host, My of sop ety 
the individualist Meursauh il ® characteristic virtue of 

tions he does not fee rl 

appeared in thP ^Tr and The Myth of Sisyphus 

puWicatron "o,'s\rhe s year%recedlng the 

novel The Plaque CamfJ ^ Nothingness In his postwar 
ward the ideal ol tratprtrni 'hoved away from individualism lo 
ol the individualism that He had become suspicious 

and novelist Followlno “ naturally to bourgeois poet 

narcissism ol the bou?oS^*rtf denied worth to the 

geois individualist poet who sees In the 
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artist the highest type of himself, proud, aiienated, m ’ 

different: “One of the temptations of the artis is ^ 

himseif soiitary and in truth he hears ® . , ,ug n,ipst 

certain base delight. But this is not true. He s 
of aii, in the same rank neither higher nor iow , Nobel 

who are working and struggling."^' Then ,, gj t[,e 

Prize speech, Camus dealt both with the i 
artist and the humanity he shares with all men. 

To me art is not a solitary delight. It is a means of common 

number of men by providing them with a privilege irnag 
ioys and woes. Hence it forces the arhs, not 

iects him to the humblest and the most univer aware of 

who, as often happens, chose the path of art eca^^^ difference, 

his difference soon learns that he can noun 
soieiy by admitting his resemblance to 

The Myth of Sisyphus and The ^a'^fi,^flyst shock at 

The Plague appeared while the world tra works of 

the revelation of the exterminahon ca p jg,, Algerian 

Camus’s short life were written during the 
independence. Camus was himself A ' n^sand, and sea 
gerian, and he loved the land whose brig . Idg to 

he had so often celebrated in his Sartre had 

take: Algerian independence or French moral choice to 

pointed out that war and revolution sharpen th involving 

an either/or. The ifs, ends, and buts come la^en 
one’s native land one takes one side hnrkpd the French 

third. But Camus kept silent. That ^ the^ Algerian drive 

liberal and leftist intellectuals who supporte 

tor independence. In existentialist ethic ’ . Qgrnus’s de- 

sents a side taken, a choice believed in justice but 

tense of that silence when he said that he . , n' 
would defend his mother (his homeland) before j 

Existenliatfst Ethi^cs: Concfusirm as to Ihe relation of existen- 

t IS hard to draw Sharpe Existentialists rarely pu 

tialism to moral theo^ theories and the term “exislenllalism 
forward explicit emic ^ g, bought and writing In the 

has been used to 'a° ^gUmes the phrase ‘■exislontiallst ethics" 
past twenty y®ars- general view that omphasizos tho pri- 

means no more tn rational. In educational ideology or psy- 

maoy ol feeling over in 
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chiatric theory, ‘'existentialisrt^'* has been used to label any out- 
look that focuses on the feeling of alienation that seems to so 
many to go with life in contemporary urbanized and technologic^ 
society, as well as the need for the Individual person so alienated 
to make up his own mind to act decisively and to take upon him- 
self the responsibility for his own acts, his own future, his own 
being Many ethical Injunctions associated with existentialism 
were moral commonplaces In other cultural periods Victorian 
poets experienced what we call "alienation,” a feeling of shock 
and estrangement In the wake of the agnosticism that accom- 
panied scientific and technological advances of the nineteenth 
century's second half In "Dover Beach,” Matthew Arnold's meta- 
phor for the "absurd ’ in human existence is a “darkling plain 
where ignorant armies strive by night" W E Henley agreed, yet 
insisted that a man Is free to determine his own direction, though 
he knows not what lay at the end of the path he has chosen 
It matters not how strait the gate 
How charged with punishment the scroll 
I am the master of my fate 
1 am the captain of my soul 


"O' "'O'lern, Shakespeare 

Julius Caesar freedom over cosmic compulsion, in 


The fault dear Brutus lies not In our stars 
But In ourselves that we are underlings 

faith when^he sees rascally Edmund knows evasion and bad 

the sun the^ mnon'°*' guilty of our disasters 

fools by heavenlv ** villains by necessity 

cal predominance Ornnkarte “"lar "'’'"’'o 

obedience of planetary lr,ri>,.n aPuUerers by an enforced 

vine tbrustlng'^cn a„ admr«! ^ 

bre90at,3hdiapd3l,ldnonthecharg™tr.a°i'v”''°'°"’“°*'’' 

losophy— **'® existentialist phi- 

vidual person, Its sense ol 3“'°"omy of the Indl- 

can be Interprete^as a individual lived life— 

tarlanlsm that led to response to the totali- 

world War n w,th |,s suppression of the 
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individual person, its exaltation of the selfless co 
the will of Leader or Party. With some j conflict 

of the period of the cold war that succeeded ® threaten 

when, for a time, expanding Soviet Marxism se postwar 

the West with outright conquest. But when war ^ PoM" 
tensions receded-as Sartre himse f P°J" ®;;gpiched, 

ism's stress on individual freedom, stark, s y gggsgss the 

had to be modified in view of P''®®®'"®,". |„es what in fact 
part of social conditioning in making peop whole truth 

they are. A man's work and wages may no ^ 

about him, but they constitute a basic pa ° ' of 

middle-class Paris or New York family has • ^ 

Johannesburg blacks or homeless observer 

Mindful of conditions of poverty in sou imoossibility of 

says; "The basic condition of «’®Pf°\:fJ'fcMhey are born 
Choice. There is no alternative to the lite . I^eal field 

Because they have no choice, the P°°; P™'! power.'"'” 
for economic and cultural imposition o Soviet and 

Sartre himself was always serisitive to ^ meia- 

French Marxists that existentialism w eagerness with 

physical defense of bourgeois individua ism existentialism 

which Western middle-class ‘P’®"?®' L,,cahon religion, and 
to their postwar theories of thi^s charge 

psychiatry seemed an uncomfortable ovvn 

We can raise the question m our 
^way. What is there to the existentialist e or rural 

Situation of masses of deprived P® P pmnhasis on the ultimate 
gheUoes'J The existentialist narticular and specific 

imnortan^o tHa inHividual person, ii'i> h hurpaucratic 


■^'vuduon ot masses oi ucp..— - ■ ___uas:s oo me 

gheUoes'J The existentialist narticular and specific 

importance of the individual ’ orrective to bureaucratic 

flesh and bone, is a "®®^tematizing applied to people 

habits of thinking, the jpgi with social and educa- 

inevitably generated by the need anonymous and in- 

tional problems involving large n means the only rnora 

visible poor. But existentialism is y value of the Indi- 

or social philosophy that f=“,g^ish and Christian traditions 
vidual person. The ethics of the Jew | democracy, dated 

were founded on that concept. Old ne^^^ jovorelgnty of the In- 
and suspect as it may be, without attaching the exlston- 

dividual person for over a century, iping the rnora lite. 

tialist claim cl the irrelevance «' f ^ov or gld o' 

It may be stimulating to “ ,reo^ to make what ho likes 

middle classes that ho is essen 
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out of life, at the same time assuring him that he must assume 
responsibility for hts destiny But does this pedagogy of personal 
individualism have the same relevance to a boy or girl from a 
jobless drug ridden slum? Can such a young person throw hts 
social conditioning out of court, construct himself, ‘ make” him- 
self, as he likes'^ Unless he or she is truly exceptional, a Malcolm 
X, perhaps or a Genet, it is doubtful in what sense he or she is 
free to choose his fate Is that fate not already cut out for the 
boy or girl by the iron shears of economic and social stratifica* 
tion'> Such hard questions may throw some light on the limi- 
tations of the existentialist ethic as well as the application of its 
central concepts to problems of practical education and social 
theory Whether they help to clarify the old problem of freedom 
of the will versus determinism is a question to which we must 
now give some thought 
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In the last chapter we saw how Sartre shifted from n social 
istlc doctrine of nearly absolute personal Ineedom material 
philosophy stressing the determining part pl^ed y 

conditions of human life. The existentialist Sartre saj^d tha^tJ^e 

truth of a man is his freedom to make himself. ® wages. 

Sartre declared the truth of a man to be his wor | gireum- 

What freedom is left to a human beirrg after his ji^ies cru- 
stances have done with him is that little (t o 9 l^at 

cial) bit he can give back to his environment ojher, 
the environment has pressed m upon h . determinism, 

Phasis from individualistic responsibill V philosophers and 

Sartre added to the endless argument ® q, freedom an 
social scientists as to just what ® choices he makes, 
individual person possesses in regard o Question is often 
The classical philosophical ''ersion of ,rioralists prefer 

called the problem of free will ,„^onslbility- Freedom, John 
*0 name it the problem of personal r po person rather 

Locke said long ago, is a properly of the wn 
than of a faculty called the will. 

saw- is a person ever free to do 
The question is often put 'h'® ™ ppnons determined by causes 
What he wants to? Or are ® Evidence for affirming the 
over which he has no rea Immediate personal experi- 

first alternative seems ® p, pireot awareness that I am free 
ence. it seems to be a remain at my typewriter, to stay in 

to go out tor CO'.'®® this item of Income on my lax ro- 

school or to quit 'L ,p apologize to someone I have spoken 
turn or to leave I °u ■ on the other hand, we tend to be- 
sharply to or to 'S"° ppons has a cause or causes. It the lights 
lievo that whatovor ^ „ „ ypp ,a,n,_ , should 

only go °uL 


suddenly 9° 
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assume that there are some causal factors that brought this 
about. My decision to go for coffee should not, It seems, be an 
exception to this general causal law. But If my decision is 
caused by some factor, A, that factor in turn (assuming events 
are causes) must be caused by B, and so on until the causal 
series leads outside my personal self and into the world at 
large if so, it would appear that my decision Is not free, but 
deferm/ned by causes (childhood, ancestors, genetics, glands, 
parental upbringing, last year’s conditioning, yesterday’s condi- 
tioning) that have their source outside myself And if this is so, 
why should 1 be held responsib/e for what I do? 1 should not be 
held to account for my actions, nor should I be praised or 
blamed for them. 


But this conclusion that I have no freedom of choice, that I 
am not responsible at least for some of my acts, seems absurd 
It appears contradictory not only to Immediate experience and 
basic personal belief but inconsistent with social and legal prac- 
tice as well True, we sometimes modify such personal beliefs as 
well as legal practice We make excuses for our behavior with a 
view to showing that our responsibility is diminished or absent 
altogether Sometimes we hold that a person is not responsible 
tor his acts by reason of causes we know to have been operat- 

action But because we 
accept modification of the rule of responsi- 
sump'fofV®^ ^hat It holds As- 

How do'wl^«* everything people do is caused by something 
times Ire^v S T*'' essumption that people some- 

stanLf to hold to """ "S'”' some oiroum- 

a person’s f-eve done? » 

yond his control his hoh caused by something be- 

“immoral " nor can ho properly be condemned as 

strict determinism is true toen au'’ responsible But if 

SO caused If c-n hn,., ^ actions are ultimately 

"wrong"? Would it snyihlng one does be properly called 

right”? Bunt ihis IS """ 

lose their meaning If everv'i’h^ °f "right" and "wrong" 

Logically, nobody Ln be Sed"? 

It Is obvious that too ““““""“'■'''SbOions 

connection with the "freedom” we talk about in 

nol quite the same as'^lhe ™ responsibility Is 

PS we meaning of political freedom enjoyed, 
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say, by citizens of a Scandinavian gpi-g'jns^us here 

miiitary dictatorship. Nor is the g man who goes 

identical in meaning with the personal Y confined 

about his lawful business in contrast ‘°/;°'';®7p^°3ent context 
to jail for a crime. The freedom d'scussed 
is my freedom, and yours, to choose P® to ggy 

of action and to act upon that choice. nonv That we can 
that you or 1 have freedom of choice and action, 
freely decide? That it is sometimes “up to us . 


The Free Will Problem in Historical Perspective 
Tradition says that the question of ^nogophy was not 

fourth century with Saint Augustine. I'^^urntinas Aristotle deals 
overly concerned with it. In his gensibly— his common- 

with the matter ^re Voted with approval by 

sense distinctions on the ^ ° mat the necessary 

moral philosophers even today. ^ riohtly be given 

condition of an act to which praise or bl®m® conahaint.- We 

is that the act be done knowingly an 

cannot justly hold a person ‘■®®P°''p*'® , , ,a||ed to greet your 

from ignorance. You should not btPft® father Nor should we 

father, not knowing that the rnan is y . g gj hig power to 
expect someone to do something th ® twenty 

do. A man should not be blamed fo You may blame 

feet across a chasm to rescue ^.g m pis power to 

him for not seeking Pp'P"®®®”"""® ,,t cgte and some philoso- 
do so. Greek poets sang much abou ■ ^ the cosmos, 

phers talked darkly of ‘b® “gP^brooding notions to or- 

But Aristotle did not usually apply sue _,..-tion whether a 
dinary human affairs when it was s™P Y P , j question 
man acted generously, chastely, qfconstrained, 

is within our capacity, he said, and ", “d the dif- 
then we can choose to do it or not do I . under constraint 

ference between acting voluntarily .p"" g® ^gud giving under 
and between giving where choice P^®=p"' rpoTointed out 
compulsion, on threat ol torture or f ®“'gfgggP°e of free- 
that even in a siluallon ol constraint. I f®*® " , q, death 

dom ol choice: I could choose not lo yield under inreai 

'"'AugVlino was bothered by a number ol problems concerning 
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free will He conceded that we have the power to deliberate an 
to choose among alternatives. But, when we are confronted y 
a choice between good and evil, he asked, why do we so often 
find ourselves lacking In power to acf on our choice? Socrates 
said that no one knowingly chooses his own evil. But Saint Pau 
seemed to contradict this, saying, “For the good that I would, 1 
do not: but the evil I would not, that I do.” Augustine was troubled 
by the contrast between an abstract freedom of choice and the 
apparent lack of efficacy that marks our will In choosing that 
which is known to be good and acting on that choice. To gi''® 
up self-indulgence Is good — admitted. Now at this moment I 
have the opportunity to give up self-indulgence of some sort 
But I find myself strangely lacking In what It takes to make me 
carry the conclusion of that practical syllogism Into action 
Greek philosophers tended to think the root of this trouble was 
lack of self-mastery; Aristotle noted how weakness of will 
faKras/a) can inhibit our doing good. Augustine believed the 
u mate cause of weakness of will, a weakness common to hu* 
man nature, to be Original Sin Before the Fall, man was truly 
M ® occastm chose wrongly, thus 

'h's primordial catastrophe, 
human nlw ? irreparably damaged, with 

in the moral r '’t' ‘te °wn inertia toward nonbeing 

corltmg min in'crnif'rt’h/r '"“'a afh 

of Jesus on the rr tncarnation) and the sacrificial death 

which all men wouW be^dr'* 'a® '^'"’'’to 

Augustine arar-a ^ Pnomed to annihilation According to 

the dilficu’ltPes raised 'reedom to man; but he was aware of 
and responsibiiitv mov ettempt to make individual freedom 
grace ^ ocexist with the irresistible power of divine 

humans would'*be''saved*r'rf'*.h”®“^’'"®’® 
foreknowledge of fhn.o Peing omniscient, has 

Pa free if their ultimnfo But how can men 

the conclusion that wh ♦ ^ foreknown?^ How can you escape 
by him? Augustine wnf' ’Prptrpown by God is foreordained 
of the doctrine of oredn^^-^*^*^”* admit certain implications 
are no more than DuonnS • PPP°rdIng to which humans 

history of Christian ohiin.!!." Throughout the long 

doctors of the church theology, the fathers and 

concerning human freedom ? Pmeiiorate the harsh conclusions 
PPPom Implied by Augustine. By the thir- 
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teenth century, Thomas Aquinas was leaching 
was net corrupted by the Fall, only 

will, though impaired by the Fall, is not los . (Luther 

tion the pendulum swung back to Augustine s p alleged 

was an Augustinian monk), to theolS 

total depravity of human nature. John Calvin taught a theo ogical 

determinism that filtered through to the P^'tana “ aady 
colonial days in the form of the doctrine of predest na ion A 
Francois Mauriac's Abbe Calou puts i b -XZ ^GraZ, 

can do nothing: we can do nothing 1^35 efficacy, 

as a dog precedes the invisible hunter, wi nliable in 

according^s we are more or less 

accepting the will of the master and in i accept what 

But if by ourselves we can do nothing, if w 

-the master" has in store lor us, it would seem that the only 

tenable doctrine is fatalism. 


Fatalism and its Limitations i« a 

Whether It appears in theological or g declared 

common human belief. Tragedians of anci Moira Fate 

that what happens to humans is in the d* ^ the 

The Greek atomists believed that Necessity (or Chance) ruled the 
flow of atoms that constitute the cosmos. A ^ f,lgh. 

Moslem warriors an extra measure of oourag , destinies are 
For ages, some people have believed t a wave of 

determined by the stars. Astrology is ®o)oying , . ,vould 
popularity in this country, though most devo 

hold that the stars incline us but do not compel. 

Che sera sera is folkish wisdom; “"h^^ '" 1 P®’ <,3/ fim 

part of the metaphysics of simple souls. ^ number 

may tell himself that only one particular b - I 

on if and until this comes along, why wor^? We may th mk we 
are more sophisticated, but can we altogether 
of discomfort when we realize that a ce death? Knowing 
down on some future calendar Is the day ,u -gd year will 

that we are goihg to die on a date-the day. memh and yea rwi 
be recorded-may put the idea in our "’"’d 'huMhe day c' °u 
death has already P-njf d^g.rs'^' rnfaU^r^.d^t lairey 
Gamrwrs IncUnfd To^hZ Z days of our deaths and births 
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are predetermined, but she sensibly advised her friends not to 
inquire too closely into the matter, 

what a little way you’ve travelled into this wale of life, my dear young 
creeturl As a good friend of mine has frequent made remark to m^ 
which her name, my love, is Harris. Mrs Harris through the square an 
up the steps a-turnin’ round by the tobacker shop, "Oh, Salrey, Sairey, 
little do we know wot lays afore us! * "Mrs Harris, ma'am," I says, re- 
spectin' wot the number of a family will be. comes most times within one, 
and oftener than you would suppoge, exact," 'Salrey," says Mrs Harns, 
in a awful way, "Tell me wot is my indiwidgle number ” "No. Mrs Harris, 
l says to her, "ex-cuge me. If you please My own," 1 says, "has fallen 
out of three-pair backs, and had damp doorsteps settled on their lungs, 
and one was turned up smilin' in a bedstead, unbeknown Therefore, 
ma'am " I says, "seek not to proticipate, but lake ’em as they come 
and as they go " Mine,’ said Mrs Gamp, ‘mine is all gone, my dear 
young chick And as to husbands, there s a wooden leg gone likeways 
home to its account, which in Its constancy of walkin’ into wine vaults 
and never cornin' out again 'till fetched by force was quite as weak as 
flesh, If not weaker * 


All forms of fatalism have this limitation they belong to a meta- 
physical model of reality in which the future is not a real future, 
but one that has already in some sense happened or taken place 
It IS as if reality were a continuously unrolling carpet of which 
we see only the part already unrolled That portion of the carpet 
not yet rolled out we do not see, but it is there, every part of 
It complete with its pattern and figures Our future is already 
fixed, a fait accompli, we just do not happen to know about it 
yet Such belief in a future already accomplished, a future that 
stands In the wings waiting for its entrance cue, is very attrac- 
human mind Itkes simple and clear explanations of 
why things happen the way they do The belief ,s espeoially at- 
Bnt'lhBro "’ystics, and writers of science fiction 

view as '° “"S''*®'' “ >o be false Such a 

thaT'basic trll? f k" ® o’ “me It demotes 

of thlncs tn Lb' ’™science inherent in the nature 

held that'in Tnri status, as did the old theologians who 

one nret j r'" "“’b-uo past or future, only 

about future'^ events ‘th’atThe'"‘t'“ b"y'b'"9 

are not held by human controlling these events 

y numan hands Many social critics claim that. 
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historically, beliefs of this type have proved all too compatible 
with a resigned acceptance of hunger, disease, poverty, and 
human degradation. In contrast, the belief that something can 
be done about human ills, that the future Is to some degree open, 
has led some peoples and cultures to some measure of success 
in shaping the future In such a way that, for them at least, the 
worse was made better. True, they usually had a little sometl^ng 
to start with by way of advantageous material conditions, me 
Western powers possessed the abundant natural resources 
needed for heavy industry. But it is possible for a people sc oo e 
in resignation for thousands of years to rise up under 
leadership to create for themselves an entirely new future. China 
is an exampie. 


Determinism , 

Fatalism is a simple, naive form of a more general '''®" 
as determinism. Determinism comes in many varieties, 
the theological type we have already noted Here vve s 
concerned with what we may call "causal'’ or soien i 
minism. This type of determinism holds that all events, Inolud g 
human decisions and actions, arc the result 
human act, however "free,” is spontaneous In ^ „ 

being independent of causal laws An extreme, or hart form 
of this determinism teaches that ultimate y 

a product of causes beyond our personal control that ree wiM 
is an illusion. Modified, or "soft." determinism holds tha he 
deterministic model of the universe as a eaus y „g| 

system is a correct model, but that it is ® h P® 

responsibility and free choice, if those P;°P®;^Vom 

derstood. Historicaily, determinism toUe'"® accomoanied the 
the new emphasis on -f'-ia' ' '^a. ^accompanied 

rise of the natural sciences ‘P® , , ,he seventeenth 

models of the universe ™ate popular 

century on. The popularity was des de^^ natural events, the 

physical models enabled scientists t° P . nderstood. 

causes of which had, prior to this time, ^ internel causal- 

The older Aristotelian interpretatmn^^stm 

ity: bodies act the way '^ey do „ere heavily 

terlstics or tendencies. Causal e p 
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weighted in terms of purpose; natural happenings were ac- 
counted for by positing a fe/os, art end or goal toward whic 
the process in question moved But the new scientists (Galileo, 
Newton) emphasized exfernaf causality. They held that bodies 
behave in a certain way because they are influenced by other 
bodies or forces outside them The seventeenth-century Eng- 
lish philosopher Thomas Hobbes proclaimed the true doctrine 
of Nature to be mafenafrsm, the view that reality is matter in 
motion Nature is a vast aggregate of moving physical bodies 
and forces, acting and interacting The material bodies that 
constitute Nature are related to each other according to certain 
causal laws that, when known, lead us progressively to the un- 
derstanding and control of Nature Hobbes applied these princi- 
ples to /juman nature, which he believed was itself wholly 
subject to material causality Hobbes denied any meaning to 
arguments about free will— -a person is free if he is not con- 
strained, and that is the only sense in which we can talk sensi- 
bly about freedom ’ 

The philosopher Spinoza, an admirer of Hobbes and Descartes, 


made a spectacular attempt to combine the old theological de- 
terminism with the new scientific determinism In his greatest 
work. Ethics, Spinoza says that God is reality itself God mani- 
fests himself in visible Nature through the two infinite attributes 
of extension (matter) and thought (mind) The universe is an 
infinite mode of God. following from God’s nature by divine 
necessity The world proceeds from God like the property of 
180 degrees following from the concept of triangle God has no 
design or plan for the world, the cosmos simply follows from 
God s essence, as part of that essence The behavior of ordinary 
M by necessity the laws 

bXimale source in that 
Z nT.h '' ^ Nature (Deus s,ve Nature) 

system *^ 0 , Natdre is a vast 

no break Thrnr’’"'* '''® umlormity of which permits 

understands the n ®'’®®hhe of constraint) is that he 

and e?epy,h,ng\,rrthe “-P-^ends how he 

Nature that science “’’P 'o <tie laws of 

Which has been determrn^T‘’rP'’ formulated "A thing 

cannot render •,tsBlllndetemma?e°w'° 
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Determinism and Natural Science 
The popularity of mechanistic causal models of e 
reflected the brilliant successes of physics and astronomy 
early centuries of modern scientific _.rf 

models as true, if simplified, pictures of reality, models 

philosophers found it easy to extrapolate from e j ’ 

to bring all events in the world, including ® manner 

the rules of external material causality. ® 

man is considered," said Baron d’Holbach, he is c . . 

universal nature, and submitted to the necessaiy an 
laws that she imposes on all the beings she con ains. potab- 

The mechanical-causal model of the univyse w/® »®'' 
lished in the eighteenth centuiy. The P®*™® . , pment In 
astronomy and physios. Soon biology added rei ^ 

the nineteenth century, interest in the bioiogica theories 

to fever pitch, the flame fanned by .ystem 

of biological evolution and the origin of life. If .-upht then 

of causality holds throughout Nature, the biologists taugW. ^hen 

purposive or teleological causality ^ sunflower 

category of scientific explanation. The fact 

orients teelf toward the sun is not to be *"! 

ground that the sunflower intends to do so . ^^3 

consciously fulfills some purpose thereby. T ® 

sunflower is defermmed by physical '"-‘i® ,„! 

ternal situation. To interpret physical, 3"3,i7;as 

processes in terms of external and aonpurp , of 

proclaimed to be basic to scientific method. ,j .-i yaria- 

evolution called attention to the crucial role ° conditions. 

tions and adaptations of organisms to environmer^ta 

The author of The Origin of Species placed causal weigh on 

factors external to the organism, ‘man be- 

proved favorable to determinist explana ion (actors in 

havior. in our own century, the importance fse^hc lectors m 

the development and character of liyog o human conduct? 
How much did these genetic eiements .j pot be held 

It was obvious that an individual “““uTe an argu- 

responsible for his genes. Did this fac b®' nine- 

ment favorable to the concept of ..ypioped that 

teenth century, theories of economic, and 

drew heavily upon the character of the rnnied Marx 

political contexts In which human Pb'bS® 'haperby 
pointed out how the affairs of men and nations are snapeo y 
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powerful matenal forces that shape the economic and class con- 
ditions of their historical time A problem for Marxists presented 
Itself if an Individual person is the product of the class conditions 
of his society, if he or she Is shaped by the material forces of 
history, where does this leave that individual freedom for which 
so many revolutionary heroes fought tyrants and despots to 
achieve? Engels gave the double-edged answer, "Men them- 
selves make their history, but In a given environment which con- 
ditions them " At the opposite end of the political spectrum, 
Bismarck gave his version ‘ Man cannot create the current of 
events, he can only float with It and steer 
Though the determlnist stresses the importance of exfernsf 
causality where human action is concerned he would not deny 
that some causes acting upon persons are internal to that 
person The contemporary determinists conclusion Is that all 
human actions are necessitated by material causal factors Some 
of these factors operate upon us from the outside Others come 
from within the person These include the internal material 
mechanisms of a person among them the physicochemical 
constituents of his brain, which record his personal experience 
and knowledge as well as his evolutionary history 


Determinism and Psychology 

has drawn strength from new psy- 
doctnnrl,*'’ Behaviorism and Freudian psychoanalytic 

deSrmmiL ^<=^0 is a gMd deal of 

imolle*? that ^ theories His concept of the unconscious 

rSv thf T'' ' "'"’t are freely done are 

Ss “'’“"aoious motivation Now if my de 

the result of , nr heely ohosen are aolually 

be S? In wha, "'“hvation on my part, how oah they 

1961 defense of nsvchni '* ' tasponsible for them’ In a 

defense of psyoholosioal determinism John Hospers says 

Cates (or ti Jb™ds '''but'^h?"°h '°h 'hcca'na the wrong men as candi 
treely and soends a r-rn daughter thinks she is choosing 

them, the Idenmiealion with hefllckTir' among 

tasles In early chlldhnoH " ' ^ '"'a' maulling from Oedipal fan- 

men iwenly oVmlir;ea,e'’:rVa"b’'°'" 

the point she cannot hel herself Blaming her Is beside 

criminal acts are ihouaht Lt i/"** “ Countless 

9 ut in great detail yet the participants are 
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(without their own knowledge) acting out fantasies, fears, an 
from early childhood, over whose coming and going they ave 
scious control.’ 

Should we hold these criminals responsible for 

Hospers says, for they have no control over ' s ■ -annot 

totle, moral and legal philosophers have agreed 

hold a person responsible lor what he does if the act is done 

under compulsion. But if the psychoanalytic theo^ pvaotlv 

many forms of unconsciously motivated Should 

that-compulsive. The agent cannot help what he doe^ Should 

we put such criminals in jail, then? Hospers s answ g 

a long line of social-determinist reformers: there 

sistenoy in holding a criminal not responsible o 

shutting him away from society. Putting crimi g.»,ply wish 

inconsistent with the truth of determinism; '''® ^ pan 

to preserve ourselves from their destructive „,po’nc|bie for 

put a murderer behind bars without holding i P 

"'in t'oelebrated case of Nathan Leopold and Richard hoeb, 
their defense attorney, Clarence Darrovy, spp social- 

general form of psychological delerrnmisrn s^ ^^9 
environmental overtones Loeb and Leopol slaughtered 

men from wealthy families who, in Chicago . , | don 

a ten-year-old boy to satisfy (it was said) Leopold s fesc.natio^ 
with Nietzsche’s “superman” doctrine an de- 

commit a “master crime." Darrow hlanied _ducation. He 
fendants’ childhood, social environmen ■ ^ if they did 

claimed that these environmental factors Pup case of the 

not entirely destroy, Pei’s®"®' , , hat their lives be 
two young men. narrow’s eloquent pie npnaltv 

spared enabled the murderers to escape the d P 

Behaviorism: Watson and Skinner » mnct jfnotall.hu- 

Behavlorism is the psychological external or envlron- 

man behavior can be understood m terms _-|.oi|ed by apply* 
mental influences and that behavior can be conUo led by PP y^ 
Ing the proper “conditioning” factors to “'gdaan be- 

question. According to John the exception of 

haviorist psychologist, human f’®’’®'''" . product of condi- 
a veiy few basic unlearned dnvss) simp y t^ha proo 
tloncd reflexes. Pavlov’s dog drooled at 
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companied by the sound of a bell; after some time the bell s ring 
alone produced the salivary response Watson claimed that hu- 
man behavior can be explained in terms of conditioning, making 
allowance, of course, for the complexity of many human behavior 
situations If society could only make up Us mind what it wants, 
Watson said, psychologists armed with data and technical equip- 
ment sufficient to allow application of the necessary conditioning 
could turn out any kind of human being desired 
Give me a dozen healthy Infants, well-formed, and my own specified 
world to bring them up In and I II guarantee to take any one at random 
and train him to become any type of specialist 1 might select — doctor, 
lawyer, artist, merchant-chief, and, yes, even beggar-man and thief, 
regardless of his talents, penchants, tendencies, abilities, vocations, and 
race of his ancestors 'o 


Today Watson’s behaviorism is considered oversimple, but 
behaviorism remains at the conceptual center of much, if not all, 
of American experimental psychology 
The most influential American psychologist of our day is 
B F Skinner, whose brilliant work on learning problems testifias 
to the continuing importance of behaviorism as a psychological 
method as well as its relevance to future solutions to social 
questions Skinner’s early book Science and Human Behavior 
considered problems related to a behaviorist society of the 
® own, Walden Two 

Sal Ihf ^ 7 °"^ ’^'^edom and Dignity, Skinner argues 

the r uLc ^“‘'”’'>'"'>“5 man anrJ free will were lor 

ca, u;;^,s;nT^a:,^erarrkrL^^^l:^'‘^rd^t'r 

humanVellare'ol fhe“uturr'The"bT'' “ 

must be conlrnlloH in n behavior of men ancf women 

lems related to the inoreMe'of P™” 

pollution and the stripping “f nali.rnt'™" including 

are to be solved Skini?er®Drnnn ' '■^sources from the planet, 
of control be applied tn ? °P°®®® sophisticated techniques 
of behavior desirable from ““"''"loning them to modes 

a whole The conceot at th P°’”* ot human welfare as 

intorcement ot desired behL^^^k ‘=°nditioning is simple re- 
ment of undesired behavmr ''n*n'’ds, negative reinlorce- 

punlshments need not be n a Pi^nishments The rewards and 
subtle and persuasive The n " compulsive, they can be 
being, a citadel of merer .incept of an autonomous human 
moral dignity and independence, Skinner 
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says, belongs to an age that has passed. Only by , 

autonomous man, he argues, can we turn to the rea 
human behavior: 

Freedom and dignity ... are the possessions of the 
of traditional theory, and they are essential to practices in w 
is held responsible for his conduct and given credit for is ac i 
A scientific analysis shifts both the responsibility and the achi 
to the environment.'’ 

Skinner freely grants that his behaviorist view 
inconsistent with any doctrine of free will or ^ , 

pendence. He holds that men and women of 

trolling their behavior through tree choice The o 
individual free will and responsibility should be dropped. Th s 
does not mean the abandonment of rewards ^hd pumshmente 
as techniques of social controls. Like many en ig .((.ggcy 

minists, Skinner argues that the whole question ^1 

of reward and punishment is independent of ’b® ® PP pelng 
responsibility of the animal or person whose 
reinforced. People can be led to behave in bes'rab e ways and 
to stop behaving in undesirable ways by Pf® . .egnonsi- 
technlques that do not require the concept of p 

Skinner’s book called down upon itself the 'jff’loned 

aliens and comparisons by crilics to the e ^ Brave New 
"Big Brother" societies described in 
World and George Orwell's 1984. Skinner s d 
the conditioning described in these books was argue 

to which it was directed worse. There is 

why a behaviorist-conditioned society directed to good ends, 
suasion rather than coercion, cannot be d j-qIw hungry, 

Including the welfare of humanity itself in before 

truculenl and crowded on the surface of our P'd"«b But be o 
this set Of social ends can even be uPP^Pub®^ „uat be 

ment goes, the old concept of personal autono- 

discarded, together with Its implicit 

mous man Is the free chooser and final arbiter o g ‘ ^ 

The nonbehaviorist public, of course 
decides what is “desirable” and Sive reln- 

deeWes what conduct should -jHg and implement 

forcement? And by what authority do they slreadv society 

their decisions? The behaviorist may [f/b' ‘b"' Jov- 
decides such matters and implements its 
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ernmenl and law, often by force, and that we give our consen 
to it. But the present system is haphazard and Inefficient. Why 
not put it on a scientific basis? But the word "science” frightens 
people, Skinner admits; all the same they may realize before 
the century ends that they have no choice but to submit to a 
more adequate system of conditioning than present society 
affords. It is a question of survival. 


Determinism and Predictability 

in classical mechanics, there is an important property of any 
system of events connected one to another by external causal 
relations. This property Is predictability. Given a body in a 
certain system — a planet in the solar system or a billiard table 
will do— and given also certain data about the mass, direction, 
and speed of that body, we can predict with close accuracy just 
what the body will do under the circumstances of a certain force 
applied to It. Good pool players know that, given the position 
of the ball and the force and direction of the stroke, they can 
get the ball in the pocket We can tel! in advance much of what 
will happen should we run our automobile into a parked car at 
a speed of thirty miles an hour With greater precision, space 
technicians can predict and control the speed and direction of 
a space vehicle under their guidance by applying the laws of 
motion first formulated by Galileo and Newton The enormous 
ron?.?® investigations of natural science led nineteenth* 

'0 affirm that any and every 
oface NaDofann' Pfnaipie. The astronomer la- 

knnw'tho » contemporary, said that an intefleot that 

tha fast cartafnty. not onfy 

?horas Ha'S,”' but every future state as welf. 

knSae oMh» had sufficient 

Snstlted the nr,^'?''T^ 'h® moieouies of the vapor that 

hr Us inlancl 'h®' was our universe 

have been predicted ®'"ain in 1869 couid 

wifi happen to the vaeo, es we can say what 

Bertrand Russoirs wav of I m ® winter's day.” 

01 the ideai ol unIversalcauS ’ ®hows the interdependence 
sal causality and that of predictability: 

The law of universal causation u 

Bfo such Invariable roiminn- k *. ‘ ^ enunciated as follows- There 

relations between d.lferent events at the same or 
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Freedom is only necessity understood A third might say that it 
IS possible to combine belief in personal free will with universal 
determinism — a doctrine known today as compatibilism 
Today it is really difficult to say just what constitutes a hard 
or soft determinist — m fact, there are certain problems that 
stand in the way of even defining determinism (J L Austin 
says he thinks that “determinism itself is still a name for nothing 
clear ’')‘® At the risk of repetition, we may say that the hard de- 
terminist generalizes or extrapolates from a model of the uni- 


verse in which all events are causally connected with one 
another in such a way as to include human acts The hard de- 
terminist believes that all our actions are governed by causal 
laws, that our decisions are traceable to causal factors that lie 
outside the Individual human situation, and that over these fac- 
tors we, as individuals, have no real control The hard determin- 
ist model of society would show that the behavior of every person 
IS clearly determined, necessitated, or conditioned by external 
inhuerices I am a hard determinist if I claim that what 1 am and 
what l do today is to be tracked down, causally speaking, to 
genetic and environmental factors in my childhood and that 
i morally responsible for what I am 

or What l do I accept hard determinism if I believe that all human 
a'‘ke is the inescapable 
nn t ^ 1 ^^ underlying compulsions over which people have 
humar^h’h ^ determinism implies that not only is all 

soTha. '* unavoidable When a per- 

co^ld no?ha! praiseworthy or blameworthy, he simply 

could not have done other than he did 

ha7d delefm.nM..''™® say? Ha agrees to the 

connected Ho on ah events in Nature are causally 

to this rule that^/h human acts are not exceptions 

or nenclsed l n """9 ^ spontaneous 

Sion to the ollect that ‘ho hard doterminist’s conclu- 

boyond the control nt ih " ^ “ses the individual human act is 
really are slluatlonv o"* '"blead, ho would hold that there 

thing^mer p" ““if "”’," 9 ant could have dene seme- 

are sometimes lustlliod mo ^“’end the position that wo 

responsible lor what ho legally, In holding a person 

a reasonable person would 'he circumstances, 

w/so’*- Bui horo salt hoi coo/d have done o/hor- 

billsm,,hat iJ,°;bo doctnne ,haure"'“' 

ocitino that the concepts el determinism and 
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free will are not contradictory and may be true simultaneously. 
Compatibilism in turn tends to shade over into ‘‘libertarianism. 

Instead of trying further to distinguish among variations and 
combinations of these views, it may be easier at this P°'"* ™ 
go directly to arguments in favor of the /iber/ar/an position which 
defends the importance and reality of the dimension of freedom 
in human action. While some libertarian arguments make posi- 
tive appeal to immediate experience in support of free will, 
some are negative and critical, based as they are on the a ege 
inadequacy of the determinlst model of human action. 


Freewill . ,, 

Let us look over once more some of the elements traditionally 
ascribed to a “free“ act. It is an act that is not compelled, not 
performed under constraint. It is an act that is voluntdFy sn 
that we are able to do. Choice of allernalives is present and we 
can deliberate, if need be, over these alternatives. It s 
act, done with intention, not just something that happens to us. 
Strictly speaking, “free" is not a quality that pertains to the ac 
isolated as such. Freedom belongs to the context ° act or, 
if you prefer, to the way in which the act is done. ( She pushed 
me on purpose”; “He intentionally stepped on the cat . Meur- 
sault deliberately fired four times.") On this understanding, w 
may continue to refer to the act itself as ‘ free. 

Now are there such acts? Do we ever per orm them? It seerns 
that we do, and the evidence is both internal and external to 
personal selves. First we seem to know frorn the ^ 

mediate data of consciousness that we have the power to choose 
between alternative courses of action. I am sitting here typing, 
but 1 could have chosen otherwise. It is a warm summer day, 
and I would very much enjoy a swim. I could have ,t by lumping 
into the car and driving lor filteen minutes to the beach. Ins ead 
I have chosen to type two or three pages before sePPf r- ' ' 3“ 
swimming tomorrow morning. So here I am typing, g 
completely convinced that I could have gone had 1 

elected to do so. You, in your turn, are reading this book. You 
know, as directly as you can know anything, that you could have 
chosen to do something else. You could bo having a nap, v 
ing a friend, practicing your oboe, saying a prayer, drinking boor, 
altendino a Maoist study group. 
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You may say that you are reading this page reluctantly, that 
you really would rather be doing something else No matter. You 
have elected to do this although you would prefer to be doing 
something else And you know that you could be doing something 
else, if you had so chosen You say that there are reasons why 
you are reading this page* you want to find out about the problem 
of free will, or it has been assigned to you, or you must obey a 
maxim you have adopted that you would read a chapter of moral 
philosophy before making any hard decision All that may be 
true — indeed it usually is true that we do what we do for reasons 
(reasons call attention to causes), whether the reasons we give 
be pressure exerted on us by others or only “I just felt like it ” 
But the fact that we have reasons or motives for doing what 
we do — even motives that may be unconscious — does not mean 
that we have not chosen freely, that we were ineluctably com- 
pelled, that we could not have done otherwise A person “obliged” 
to do something could have done something else A student 
‘ made" by his teacher to read a book could toss it aside A 
sailor who is obliged by a storm to make for the nearest port 
nevertheless decides to make for that port In this respect, his 
case IS different from that of a sailor whose ship is driven off 
course by the wind’^ A person “compelled’ to hand over his 
money to an armed bandit could choose to grapple with him or 
to try to run away A captured pilot, under duress could refuse to 
sign a confession that he is a spy and that his country is plan- 
ning bacteriological warfare Or could he*? Maybe this man could, 

nut that nna 


Who Has the Burden of Proof? 

ca" choose 

freedom IS nnlv if" ®'*ernatives but this consciousness of 
taut You 't has no basis in 

hens are a 'Whatever you do Your ac- 

will) may reoirfh^f" "bertarian (defender of free 

aware that to prove it I am 

t feel warm Yon e ’"f aware that 1 exist or that 

that I do not fppi ?! (demonstrate that I do not exist or 
Similarly the imm burden of the proof rests on you 

counue^ numbeT. c°nc<hcasness-and that of 

times able to choose freel^ ThB”'®”'"" 

will You must overturn that ™ ® ® P"™ 'a»e case tor free 

must overturn that case, and your arguments must rest 
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on such good reasons that my conviction and the conviction of 
others that we sometimes choose freely will be clearly refuted 
A deductive argument is not enough Logically, my acts may be 
determined; practically, I know sometimes they are not You may 
insist that psychoanalysis tells us that our conscious actions are 
“really” motivated by unconscious wishes, that this man s Oedi- 
pal desire is so powerful that he simply cannot help destroying the 
rival who threatens to take his dead father’s place To which i 
(as libertarian) reply you must show me reasonable evidence 
not only that Freud’s rather special theory of unconscious moti- 
vation IS true but also that, even if it is true, these motivations 
compel my actions and make them unavoidable You may argue 
that every event has a cause, that my actions, being events are 
no exceptions to this rule, and that moreover the bases of the 
causes of my actions lie outside me in the total causa system 
and hence beyond my control To this I may ‘’"^wer that this 
must be shown, that any causal model you may produce 
this claim will be, at best, an abstract argument when we ghed 
against the concrete and direct intuition of my °wn aNity to 
deliberate and to choose among alternative courses o' 3=''°" 
the screen of a model world dominated by causal explanations 

my actions will appear to be determined But by ‘'(''e 

Of immediate experience — phenomenologically, V , a that 
know that sometimes at least it is "up to me And I believe that 
you have similar experiences 

The Sense of Responsibility . 

To uphold the libertarian argument, the fact that P^ople 

themselves responsible for at least some of their a y 

offered as evidence Could they be justified in ^o oi g 

acts were always necessitated and unavoidable ’ p 

conscience, self-blame for what we have done or e 

a basic part of human experience Since the tpach- 

Egypt, a mass of art, poetry, religion, literature, an 

mg has sprung from this universal theme of believe 

of this universal human testimony, is it reasonabe 

that personal responsibility is no more than 

us now, at this moment, taking thought of our ^ ^ 

mg our consciences, can say yes, we have hu , P . ’ ^ 

died another human being and do not now ws . 

knowing that we could have done otherwise? True, modern psy 
chology has suggested that many of our feelings of guilt an 
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self-blame are largely subjective, self-punishment for what has 
no real or deserved basis in matter of fact. But if some of our 
guilt feeling is unwarranted, exaggerated, illusory, it does not 
follow that none of these feelings have relations to objective fact. 
It may be moral evasion or bad faith to wave aside remorse as 
“morbid guilt feelings" or “masochism." 

Besides, it is not only 1 who hold myself responsible for those 
acts of mine done with intent and purpose. Society itself holds 
me accountable for my deeds. Personal responsibility seems to 
be a universal and indispensable presupposition of any social 
arrangement we know — even In societies of gangsters. If we 
hold a person responsible, legally and morally, for what he does, 
at least what he does under some circumstances, can we deny 
the premise required for this conclusion — that a person can 
sometimes deliberate among alternatives and choose freely? 
Systems of justice, East and West, are based on the assumption 
that humans are in some sense responsible for some of their 
acts. The language of morals, as well as the concepts of law, 
are based on a syntax of personal accountability. Even the most 
radical cultural relativist would be hard put to find an instance of 
a people, of any time or place, who did not hold its constituent 
adult members accountable for some of their acts, underlining 
this conviction with a system of rewards and punishments. 


What Do the Russians Say? 

In the Soviet Union, the ollicial philosophy is dislectical ma- 

Z'i ‘I’®' IS a material 

ptooess developing according to dialectical laws, that societies 

necessity.'" Yet the 

torcps 'Its power of material 

tra^ Sovt T f '"<‘'''''‘“3' fopponsibillty. On the con- 
what'ht or lhp np '' ® ° mdividual strictly to account for 

base Individinl ondono. Soviet moral philosophers 

sertho rnn on the ability of a person to fore- 

Uons mat SavrdZ?„m°' ac- 

rationahsm-moral choices^a?rm 

have the caoaciiu m persons presumed to 

the power to chooso amon " llto Individual lacked 

ho cou7d no?bo how 

lor eating a lamb or t accountable any more than a wolf 
ng a iamb or a snowslido lor destroying a house.'" A 
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person should hold himself responsible for his actions, but if he 
does not society can and must do so. 

An important supplement to the doctrine of individual responsi- 
bility in Soviet ethics is the concept of collective responsibility. 
The individual is morally responsible for the welfare of the group 
to which he belongs, and this collective in turn must be held 
accountable for each of its members. If a mernber of a mi™ 
collective were to sabotage a machine, the individual would be 
held responsible for his antisocial deed. But the coileotive would 
also be responsible for the bad conduct of its member. Per aps 
the group failed in educating this person or was neglectful in 
guiding him or her. The idea of Soviet ethics, so far as responsi 
bility is concerned, is an equilibrium between the individual ana 
the coiiective. The same principle holds, with at least as great an 
emphasis on collective responsibility, in Maoist China A rule ot 
coileotive responsibility still pervades modern industrial Japan, 
It is not Marxist-Leninist, but is of ancient culturai origin 


Excuses and Mitigating Circumstances 
Even though in practical life we operate on the 
personal responsibility, in ordinary affairs we constantly amend 
those acts of ours that have undesirable consequences by ouf 
claims of diminished or absent responsibility. We urge_ misunder- 
standing (“I didn’t know it was your wife!”). We claim 'ack 
intent ("I didn’t mean to offend him”). We call attention to c - 
cumstances (“It was so foggy I couldn’t see him ). The ri^cn 
variety of excuses we offer for acts for which we are e 
countable called the attention of J. L. Austin, the Eng is p i 
losopher, to the important role of adverbs in the languag 
moral accountability:^^ did X produce the injury knowing ^ 
untarily, intentionally, carelessly, inadvertently, rnaliciously, a 
ily, deliberately, honestly, and so on. When it is a ques lo 
responsibility, Austin calls attention not so much to e 
itself, but to how the act is done. He stepped on the cat. Well, y , 
but did he do it on purpose? She took the money. Yes, u 
she think it was hers? He shot the boy. Yes, but didn 
it was a deer? . 

Under law. we focus on a limited but dramatically highlighted 
area of excuses. Small children are not held legal y 
for what they have done because it is not clear that ey 
the power to control their actions by reasonable choice. do 
we hold mentally incompetent persons responsible for their acts. 
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they are not permitted to stand trial In the case of persons we 
do hold responsible for their acts, there must be criminal Intent 
(mens rea) before we Judge them fully culpable Of course, there 
IS such a thing as criminal carelessness, and we punish that 
according to its due In the case of some persons we do hold 
responsible for their acts, we allow that the blame for them should 
be softened and the punishment reduced because of the presence 
of certain mitigating circumstances In the Loeb-Leopold case, 
the defense attorney argued that, although his clients were not 
insane, they were mentally impaired because of certain en- 
vironmental conditions The judge in the case did not award the 
death penalty, but he made it clear that it was the youth of the 
defendants that had moved him to sentence them to life im- 
prisonment instead 


The ethics of common sense tells us that it is unreasonable to 
hold to full responsibility a young criminal who had never known 
his parents, who had lived in vacant lots and doorways from the 
time he was twelve years old, who had known nothing but re- 
jection and persecution from those representatives of official- 
dom with whom he had come in contact Nevertheless, without 
freedom to choose — however impaired or ab- 
sent that freedom may be under certain conditions— there could 
defensible concept of personal responsibility And with- 
out that the usual systems of law and justice, imperfect as they 
Perhaps m the scientifically 
to^ ^itpl t will be satisfac- 

th^^rnnrlnf f Hiethods of social control that will dispense with 

the concept of responsibility ^ 


Caused’ 

"cause" 

different from thp ^ human actions have causes” is quite 

...IC models^orLTnarsXl 7 

kind of cflii^aiuu ♦Ko* ^®‘ fhis physical model 

actions Some crmcs 
applied to human actions at alf I, 

Of entity that ho nr . I' ^ cause Is meant some kind 

taken Irom our experience ol d7ta“°'".® ” P^bably a notion 
pulling, dropping, and throwmo ® '"'® Pushing, 

out of these slmole oYnorio 7^® causal model constructed 
aotionswnra^rro^Xln^ >° all kinds o. 
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Do we know what "cause” means’ Certainly we do, rough y 
at least, for if we did not, we could not use the notion as widely 
as we do (“I wonder what caused his stomach upset There 
were three principle causes of World War I ") But it is very 
hard to find a satisfactory delinilion of cause There are a few 
abstract formulas useful within limitations For example 


A is a cause of B, if when A occurs B occurs and when A does not occur 
B does not occur 

Maud s cat is at least one causal factor in her allergy— -when he 
IS present she breaks out in splotches and when he is absent she 
does not The formula may not be satisfactory for all 
situations, and we do tend to focus narrowly on the domino ( tnis 
pushed that”) type of causality to the neglect of certain other 

kinds of causal concepts , 

The rule that every event has a cause holds in this sense at 
least when certain things happen, we suppose that an ®Fcouri 
or explanation of them can be given in terms of 
find your window broken or your motorcycle 
that someth, ng caused it ( It didn t just break itself It didnt 
go off by itself") If your friend walks past you ®P®®,,',"®’ 

you assume there is some cause for his unusual < 

didn't see me," ' He is angry with me ’ and so on ) 
loses a lot of weight we assume there is a cause o 
(Dieting'? A tumor’ Hunger strike’) Of course there are many 
events for which the causal question may be inappropn 
would be odd for a person who has just x 

Beethoven symphony or looking at a rhinoceros to as 
caused that'?” 


Causal Models and Human Actions 

At the core of the antideterminist line of argument we a 
considering is the conviction that the determinist is 
wrong mode! for drawing conclusions about human action, in- 
cluding choosing, deciding, intending, acting ® __ 

this model, inspired by scientific world-pictures of ... 

type represented the universe as an enormous mec anis 
things In this world-machine were said to be connected by 
causal relations, the whole being subject to ^ 

causal laws Causes were taken to be primarily c” 
material, rather than internal and purposive That ® 

predict events by appeal to uniform causal laws was a 
verification of the accuracy and adequacy of the model 
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According to the antideterminist, such mechanical universe- 
models were adequate for certain important practical purposes 
The history of science leaves us m no doubt as to their success- 
ful application to astronomy or mechanics Trouble comes when 
this model, either in its relatively simple eighteenth-century 
format or in its sophisticated twentieth century version, is extrap- 
olated to cover human actions of many kinds The actions of 
human beings, the antideterminist says are not to be understood 
as immune from' or ‘untouched by’ causality, but causal ex- 
planations of certain human actions may not always be the best 
way of clarifying them The determinist's mistake lies In apply- 
ing a model with built in determinism to cover and account for 
all human behavior Naturally after being molded upon or 
processed through such a model, human actions cannot be seen 
as anything but determined 


Plato s Socrates used this antideterminist type of counter- 
argument the determmist confuses two really distinct modes of 
causality, mechanist and intentional In Phaedo, Socrates raises 
the question as to what causes brought him to prison, where he 
now awaits death A scientific philosopher like his predecessor 
Anaxagoras, he says, would claim that the muscles attached to 
his bones brought him to prison But Socrates tells his students 


1 may be said Indeed that wdhobi bones and muscles and other parts of 
the body I cannot execute my purposes But to say that I do as I do 

-’’'“'I rt'ind acts and not 
ce of the best is a very careless and Idle mode of speaking == 

Iwn execution was his 

rn,c‘r^;Sc^y‘^ih:sLr"“ ^ 

LenLroi'^h"* '''='"'='1°" another way 

SmTofcrusrand^tLrTomLr"'' '• 

explanations possible we mum sunf®'''""' ‘toh'moh sense 
perience a ran^ai ^ superimpose on the flux of ex 

as If we pul down ruled oraoh'’’”'' ^ Kantian illustration it is 
m order to work out a rli ® unruled sheet 

provide ordering pattern? ?’iT*"'^h The ruled squares 

this causal patt?r? on the llu? "e superimpose 

as determined by the universal 

dude causality But we mal o?? "^^ssary relations that in- 
grounds of human aetmn in " trying to understand the 

numan action In this way In trying to understand, we 
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confuse two orders of causality — scientific and moral if indeed 
we can speak of the moral ground of our being in causal terms 
at all. Natural events, Kant says, are determined by causes from 
the outside, while human actions in the moral realm are self- 
determined.^* 


Acting and Happening . . ^ tua 

The notion that human action is not something caused 
outside, like a push or a shove, but is Initiated by the agent him- 
self is as traditional as Aristotle or Aquinas But contemporary 
ethical theorists have refined the distinction, pointing out tnar 
failure to take account of it leads to a characteristic weakness in 
the determinist explanation of human action. The deerminis 
model is one of making other things happen, not a ® 

man doing something. There is an important difference between 
my picking up a garden rake, and the rake pressing down the 
blades of grass. According to Roderick Chisholm. 

If we consider only inanimate natural objects, we may say 

If It occurs, IS a relation between events or stales ot atlairs The da 

breaking was an event that was caused by a set of other even s 

being weak, the flood being strong, and so on. But if a man s re 

tor a particular deed, then . . there is some event, ° ' 

that is caused, not by other events or slates of affairs, but by 

himself, by the agent, whatever he may be 

The causal model before the determinist's eyes is as we have 
noted, one that depends heavily on the concept o 
causality. External causality is a very helpful ^vntnna- 

to understand how things are made to happen. But e P , 
tions of human behavior we normally give, particularly ° 
action, do not use this form of causal account. Mos ® P 
tions assume that human action is in some sense se ■ 
and purposive. I might allow that every single one o ^ 
may be determined by a cause. But these causes are no 
outside me. I am not a passive block pushed by 
something to say about the disposition of these causes, 
fundamental way, it is up to me as to what is done about tnem. 

This argument does not mean that we cannot speak ' 

of causing another’s action from the outside. For examp e, p 
pose you tell your friend that there Is a particular filrn a 
local cinema that you know he would like to see. Your friend s 
delighted to hear the news and that evening he goes to the 
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film Your telling him about the film was certainly a cause of his 
going to the cinema and it was an external cause But it does 
not act like an external force pressing on a passive surface as 
a fall of a domino or the closing of a door Your friend could 
have regretfully decided that he had Important duties to per 
form and not have gone to the movies that evening at all The 
decision was grounded somewhere m his own psychic processes 
m some sense it was internal to him 


Descriptive and Prescriptive Laws 

Strict determinists often speak of events being subject to laws 
of causation drawing from this some questioning conclusions 
about the status of free will But phrases such as governed by 
physical laws and subject to laws of causation are tricky in 
this context especially the use of the word law is highly meta 
phorical The basic meaning of law is prescriptive as Morris 
Schlick pointed out a law is a rule laid down by someone 
stating how people should behave or not behave But the use 
of the word law in science is descriptive it means a pat 
tern of regular ty or uniformity in Nature A body in motion tends 
to remain in motion in a straight line is not a law in the sense 
that it is a statute passed by a parliament of Newtonian physi 
cists it IS simply a description of an important uniformity of 
e avior of bod es in Nature an inductive generalization very 

spaceships will do 

Schlick 'hough that by pooling out the distinction the old 
.nL n ""h "s implicit denial of human re 

mihPd 3'=''°" c"" he ad 

saved caused yet human freedom and accountability 

ter i <5 not erti moral philosophers believe the mat 

useluIncL of they agree on the 

tetmlnistsmode?^ d'shnction when discussing the de 


Are Actions Really Caused 

the more s^ubUe'^Ltfff'' theorists th nk about the matter 

concerning human act oTthS' questions 

able a generrcn or C =°''' 

thought that human aSlcns?^av“'whp‘‘'"?'® n' 
concerned— m oht be iiii,nn "h®'® freedom of choice was 


concerned— m oht be iiii,nn ..JTi. treedom of choice was 
by intentions motives and 'dking about the part played 

- ■ '"'®bes as causes of such actions 


, ‘'J lairviiiy aOOU 

But now It IS Drettv^npffr^ii'*'^'!^®® causes of such actions 
-s pretty generally held that the concept of causality 
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as traditionally used, is too crude to be helpful in clarifying 
problems like those of deliberation, decision, and action The 
notion that a human action is "caused" by internal factors — that 
for every action there must have been some thinglike entity such 
as an intention, volition, or motive to “produce" it — has been 
pretty well abandoned by philosophers of the Anglo-American 
tradition of “philosophy of action They say it is a mistake to 
assume that the causal model used m the natural sciences, even 
in psychology, will cover ordinary explanations of actions in 
terms of intentions, motives, volitions, and so on Some moral 
philosophers even think it might be a good idea to set aside 
the concept of "cause" when discussing the internal ingredients 
of human action Instead, human action would be taken as 
primary, as something not required to show causal credentials 
“To do something meaning to do it," says Philippa Foot, "is to 
do It in a certain way, not to do it as the result of the operations 
of a causal law " If having a motive means being determined, 
then all actions are determined — since a motiveless action 
would not be a true act But assigning a motive to an action, she 
says, IS not to bring it under any taw. causal or otherwise “It is 
rather saying something about the kind of action it was, the di- 
rection in which It was tending 

A Phenomenological View 

Continental phenomenologists like Merleau-Ponty would say that 
the free will problem arises when the human is treated as a 
complex of parts and the human body is looked at from the 
outside as an ob/ecf The definition of an object implies that it 
IS composed of parts and that consequently there exist between 
its parts, or between itself and other objects, only external and 
mechanical relationships, whether in the narrow sense of causal- 
ity transmitted and effects received or m some other wider set of 
external relations For certain practical purposes I may construe 
my body as a physical object existing among other physical ob- 
jects — when I weigh myself, for example But the human body 
is not an object like other objects I cannot walk around my 
body 1 am with it. I communicate to the world with it My body 
IS not a passive thing, but a process projected forward, colored 
and heated by intention like an iron glowing red In the fire. 

Tho lilo of consciousnosa, cosnitivo life tho Itlo of deslro or pcrcoplual 
lito la subtended by an intentional arc which projects round about us 
our past, our future, our human setting our physiological, Ideological and 
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moral setting. ... It is the Intentional arc which brings about the unity of 
the senses, of intelUgence, of sensibility and motility.J® 


Determinism arises when I separate this intentional arc from hu- 
man acts, when I regard myself as identical with my body and 

e.tLn^'ii ® physical object among physical objects, 

externally related according to causal laws. But I do not experi- 

I Considered as a physiologi- 

h ’ '™'" ‘'’® ‘’“'side, the human body cannot be 

seen other than as a determined process. Taken as a lived life 

Xheedl'™'" to deny it conlS 

rna^ someZT^iim', circumstances 

little diflerencp tn ' 'o the point where it makes 

little ditlerence to a man whether he possesses it or not. 


Is the Problem Insoluble? 

wit'lTSIefermtaism P® reconciled 

problem Of (meTu versnr'"' .P’’"®®®P'’®rs say that the 

If these philosophers are riLi ® probably Insoluble, 

should be clear from our *^®^® '® ®®® reason for it, which 
determinism and the defender o?!”" *®'’ ''^'’® champion of 

cases on two diflerenl premL, '’®=® '‘'®'t respective 

world-models before thL eye^ ?he°! "'i®*' '“° ®”t®'®"' 

moral dialectic to a standoff of ® P®®® quickly from 

physics. So there is a sens” in systems of meta- 

at all on this issue. The detem^” .^®^® '® t®®' argument 

model that implies determinism ®'®r*s off with a universe- 

dom has no logical S »P'ch free- 

data of immediate oerslpT '®®‘® P'® case on the 

of this in universal social r»r-. and 'on the extension 

right one? To answer premises is the 

fhe right way to begin □hilosonh'* ^lave to agree on which is 
external world or from thi* Should we start with the 

Do we begin with the belief that consciousness? 

there? Or do we take personal or®S,®"®i® '® '^®® ®®P 3° 'rom 
mg point and hold the soientilm'^ cocial experience as our slart- 
d it IS Incompatible witfTuI P® ‘® "rr®® °* 

Should our images of ourLivoc m ' ^nPerienOB at any point? 
ralural sciences or from the ohen'" *'® ,’"°rld be drawn from the 
Do we see through the eyelof oxpcrienoe? 

The free will versus^deten^lntr 

determinism debate Is a I, Me like the 
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controversy m early twentieth-century physics over the question 
of whether atoms should be described in terms of groups of 
particles or groups of waves two concepts seemingly incom- 
patible when used to describe the same entity, yet both needed 
to explain these basic physical events The principle of comple- 
mentarity, developed by the physicists Niels Bohr and Werner 
Heisenberg, was put forward to solve the problem of incompat- 
ibles by claiming (in effect) that if you are dealing with a prob- 
lem in terms of one of these concepts, the choice will blur the 
other beyond possibility of useful measurement — and the other 
way around But this did not invalidate either the concept of 
wave or of particle, both were needed in the physicists investi- 
gations Perhaps the free will versus determinism debate needs 
Its own principle of complementarity — a principle that will en- 
able us to talk coherently about human action as determined 
or free, depending on the context of our analysis and the prac- 
tical ends of our inquiry In any case, recent debate on the free 
will problem seems to have produced yet another impasse in the 
debates that have marked the long history of the problem 
A J Ayer says 

The strength of the determinists lies m the fact that there seems to be 
no reason why the reign of taw should break down at this point {human 
action] though this is an argument which seemed more convincing in 
the age of classical physics than it does today The strength of the 
indeterminists lies in the fact that the specific theories which alone 
could Vindicate or indeed give any substance to their opponents’ case 
have not yet been more than sketched though this is not to say that they 
never will be Until such theories are properly elaborated and tested I 
think there is little more about this topic that can usefully be said 

VI 

A Note on Responsibility and Punishment 

Freedom, in the sense we have been discussing it, entails re- 
sponsibility Responsibility seems to be an indispensable social 
presupposition — at least in society as constituted at present In 
human society the idea of personal responsibility is closely 
associated with the concepts of praise and bfame, reward and 
punishment This is not to say that these concepts have no mean- 
ing apart from the assumption of personal responsibility They 
have Animal trainers use techniques of reward and punishment 
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to obtain desired behavior, yet they do not think of their charges 
as morally responsible persons A striot behaviorist society of 
the future might well consider its citizens incapable of free choice, 
J’k* blame, reward and punishment, as part of 

the offic al conditioning or reinforcing technique But normally, 
when It Is a question of the social issue of rewards and punish- 
ment, we assume some kind of responsibility on the part of the 
person being rewarded or punished— If only to the extent of 

nnluL "'“'9®*® punishment when we find the person in 

stances a Impaired or incompetent. In these oircum- 

whokfreLc fu^ponmble for his acts, at least not 

as^suLlTon^ hes he to the M’Nagten rule,ii= the 

was dome il he is t 'h^a **'® ®9®®* must have known what he 
was doing if he is to be held responsible 

there are'^(ve*iTra°uow'ul'T “I'ume, reward and punishment, 
legal They are not ^®sPonsibiIity— moral and 

For offenses aoamst ^ i *® ^Pu* they often overlap 

sa"cbonr suppos^m Tu ^ ®'' ®®®'®'^ 

water so that it drown/ ^ 
sentenced to a prison term 

Now suppose that I wa«i f punishment under law 

water, Z L eJe Zy "VZ ® "'® 

no one nearby to help but mvselr ^l ^ drowning in a lake with 
aid, even though I can easily un ^® ®®u® *° 9° '*'® uUUU'u 

This IS not a legal offense bm a h®° myself 

only For what I have Hnno ^ dereliction in the moral order 

brought .0 trial and pun, she^^V®" ®°uld not be 

Of the child would probablv dJnn Yet the parents 

beach would call me^names^anH People on the 

sible” for the death of the child i * morally respon- 

flnd myself In a position of ® friend or two, even 

ing remorse might torment mn i Perhaps late-bloom- 

punishment, though 1 'de All this is 

says, we do not call an arhnn ® prison term As Mill 

that a person ought to be ' " .T? mean to Imply 

doing It-.,, no, by law bv “me way or ether for 

It TOt by opinion, by the reoroai-h °F''V°b °* his fellow creatures. 
There are many theorle'L ol uunsumnee ■ ” 

we punish at'^all **’®* uu^wer the 

gal aspect of the subiect th« », ®i usual writings on the 
' are grouped under two 
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headings — the retributive and the utilitarian. Retributive theorists 
hold that one who has broken the law has contracted a sort of debt, 
which must be repaid The simplest retributive concept is the 
law of retaliation {lex talionis), the biblical “eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth Kant comes cfose to approving that simple theory of 
punishment He believed that the only conceivable penalty for 
murder was death An element common to most types of re- 
tributive theory is that the offender deserves the punishment (If he 
were not morally responsible, be would not deserve it) The 
utilitarian theory holds that punishment, if it is to be properly 
awarded, must have some beneficial effect — on the offender, on 
society, or on both A common type of utilitarian theory is the 
view that punishment serves as a deterrent But it is frequently 
claimed by opponents of capital punishment that the death pen- 
alty cannot be shown to have a deterrent effect But a person 
who believes that the purpose of punishment is retribution may 
answer that this is irrelevant what matters is that by imposing 
the death penalty for certain heinous crimes — the torture and 
killing of a child, say — society underlines its belief as to the 
seriousness of the crime The torture-murderer of a child de- 
serves death and society behaves with justice m executing the 
murderer A variety of the utilitarian theory of punishment holds 
that punishment, such as imprisonment, is a first and necessary 
condition in the reeducation of the offender, a process necessary 
to his eventual rehabilitation A contemporary euphemism for 
prison guard is “correction officer” But those with prison ex- 
perience know that not much ‘ reeducation” goes on there 
The debate between upholders of the two theories of punish- 
ment need not hold us up One reason is that the concept of 
punishment, whether analyzed historically or systematically, is 
so complex that all the reasons for punishment just will not fit 
comfortably under the inclusive categories — retributive and utili- 
tarian Nietzsche gives an ironic summary of the multitudinous 
functions assigned to punishment at one time or another 

Punishment, as rendering the criminal harmless and incapable of further 
Injury — Punishment as compensation for the injury sustained by the 
injured party Punishment, as an isolation of that which disturbs 
the equilibrium, so as to prevent the further spreading of that disturbance 
-Punishment as a means of inspiring fear of those who determine and 
execute the punishment — Punishment as a kind of compensation for 
advantages which the wrong doer has up to that time enjoyed (for ex- 
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from the least privileged social class, people of low intelligence, 
uneducated, destitute, friendless, alone It Is true that the cnme 
rate is highest among the urban and ghetto poor, true also that 
relatively affluent middle-class people tend to be relatively less 
troublesome in this respect But that fact itself reinforces in- 
terest in the philosophical aspects of the question of social 
deprivation and its bearing on personal responsibility. Abstract 
discussions of free will rarely touch questions of diminished 
responsibility and freedom impeded by reason of social damage 
The turbulence of social conditions of the present day may force 
reexamination of this, and new life may be given to an old problem 
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Morals and Life 




Morals and Love 


The idea of punishment by iaw, by sociai 

Qf individual conscience has long been f "" Men and 
of actions related to the sexual side °* “^e^nterrsh 

women have always regarded sex activity w I 

joy, fear, guilt-and satisfaction. The basic Pu™®" ®°p'p' " 

is a socially approved mating arrangement, the sexua u 
man and a woman, together with such children Interest in 

the partnership. But interest in sex goes . ,nis in- 

the family as a stable social a"-cP9«'Pent. Reasons for this m 
terest in sex, often rising to obsession and f 

ness, are many and compelling. The pleasure of '*= 
ening effect on the feelings, its , Pl^^f ®"llina o, 

involvements, its relation to love, its causal link ‘P® °3 

new life, its involvement with kinship, its 'i® ''® 9 victirn in 

relation to violence and death (e.g., the k'lPcg o 
rape and various types of infanticide) all these sexual 

fact that humans in every culture have *'1® 3® -nP 

aspect of things with elaborate controls, comm 'corn- 

laws. These range from complicated menstrual ‘cP°°= 
mon-sense regulations prohibiting sexual moles a 1 , 

children. That sex is not only sweet but perilous, br ng 9 
only love in its train but trouble as well, is Pt°''® Dsirdre 
library of songs and stories from every age. Eve, . , ’ 

Francesca, Isolde, Heloise, Juliet, M^lisande, an 
are just a few of the countless women who P^^, P®/ ®®®!; 

more than their share of responsibility for usually 

lowed upon sexual involvement. (The male pa 
been held less to blame in these matters.) 


245 
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Sex and Morals 

lart that wrolllfn f?®**®®" ®®=‘ morality is shown by the 
sexual Lhpra w ®® » I* belonged only to the 

that transorespep^ 'I ^mmora/ to a person or action 

oJ^^obsoTeLt 'f “ 'etpitude'' (a phrase now 

lost obsolete) refers to a record of sa,„pi irrpp.,ip„.„ Fr 


almosi^SeL"tMf‘'^'.™'®" ''^°'®' 'etpitude'' (a phrase ncv 
man to be held nn “ record of sexual Irregularity For a 

sexual offense aoainst ” charge usually means an alleged 

prominent sexual themes "“"’®‘' “'"t art having 

matters are undercoinn^* ^ ''I"® '’“*’®® attitudes toward sexual 
marked different eras^ °aa of those periodic changes that have 
attitude IS erpecXv"r ‘■^1'”"'°''' ™® P^®®®®‘ 
urbanized and^indultrialized ene'^.® ®®®®®'®b middle classes of 
Europe and the Unitnd fi f°®'®*'®® 'ri the cultures of Western 
aarlier shifts ,n social ana ''®'* been a number of 

Puritan revolution in £00^00 bebavior The 

an era of much sexL? hrln succeeded by the Restoration, 
(The poor were thought to Lve "’® 9°''®'®'®9 classes 

n such matters ) The than animals 

Victorian and Edwardian _ * proprieties of the 

number of horrendous scandal imperfectly concealed a 
changes in sexuai manner«i frJ^i overturned by drastic 

between two wars Jazz a'o “11'"'® '"u'' ' ‘’’o the world 

golden girls brought awarenp "appers and Scott Fitzgerald's 
lion born after World War n ? '■®''°" The genera- 

o sexual attitudes risino to further liberalization 

revolutionary peak in ^0®,^’:'’®'/°®’® observers consider a 
porary shift In attitude towLd%pv“ P®'’ *be contem- 

to recent improvements in and “® Tubure 'a doubtless due 
oeptivB techniques that havJ' '"®''®®®®b availability of oontra- 
pregnanoy after sexual ,nteroLrr®n'' ®'®’'®'ahed me fear of 
2 "lll"“,'“ "’® '®«®ninrrnnuenooo^"'',“f •'’® ®b®"9® '® P™b- 

trom th'“ 'reobs within the churnhp ^®!!?'°us sanctions as well 
do^p,! 1 "®®' Tuuog people tnl . 'buotaolves Part comes 

separallnn ®®*“®' activity for mcraa^ ®P '°ogar with post- 
tlona mp i®®*"®' "aturlly and econo ^ ^ P^loopod intervals 

brelTr op®®® ^be new ewarenessTi'h ^®®'“"®as for conven- 
“®''b°r cause or ellect-or bom ‘b® °l women may 
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Sex and Law „ 

Nowhere more than in the sexual sphere does Berpon s distmc 
tion between the "two sources of morality — ^ , 
ternal-show itself more clearly. From the ™ 

poses controls on sexual behavior; controls usually take 

negative form, prohibitions that stale, Thou shalt • 
sources within the individual person, the positive ""Pt' s® 
love— including the sexual but going beyond it— seems to tell us 

what is right and good. -trir-iiu 

Among societies earlier than ours sexual activity w®® 
regulated by laws that were at the same time sacred and s®®ular. 
This is particularly true of our own tradition. One of 
Commandments received by Moses 
forbids adultery. The Book of Leviticus lists sexual 
in careful detail, together with mandatory ‘'®® ^ P®"®'*'®® 
tached to major infractions of the law. Some of *P® 'P*®®®® ®°" 
cern over sex among people of Biblical ‘"p®® ®.P 
anxiety over the disruptive potential o sexual Pt®9P'®P*y ®P° 
societies that had to employ all 9°®®"='®,®’®®®® *° d' i® 

and stability in order to survive. High '®'®®‘ 
dllng populations Increased this anxiety. The ®'f'’^® 
structure in primitive societies was a relevant fao ’ 
those mysterious and powerful aspects of sex that seemed to 

link man directly to the supernatural acnnrt 

There seem to have been few societies in which some P 
of sexuality was not taken seriously. The Prohibitmn aga 
incest is almost universal, and this includes °®'’ °"® ®°®'® 
Many societies have been very flexible in regar ° these 
liaisons of their young unmarried people, but even a g 
permissive societies there were customs and laws ‘®®' f®9® 
lated sexual activity once the family unit was ®®'®P"®P®P- 
our own country, a large variety of sexual offenses n . 
violence or injury are still proscribed by law with various degrees 
Of penalty attached. Statutes forbidding many forms hooks 
havior, from adultery to homosexual acts, remain on 
of most states, though in many cases these laws ^ 
forced. The tendency in contemporary society is o _- 5 „a»p 
burden of responsibility in sexual matters from m^niupH 

conscience, except when violence or extreme you is . ’ 

Since World War II, there has been mounting pressure 
and in the United States to withdraw legal sanctions aga 
certain sexual acts, so long as they are performs m p 
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consanting adults" In 1957 the Wolfenden Committee in Britain 
recommended extending this tolerance to homosexual acts The 
most common of these, however, is still referred to in some 
American statute books as "the unspeakable and abominable 
crime against nature 


Many reasons are offered to explain the willingness of con- 
emporary society to shift the burden of sexual offenses from 
he realm of public law to that of private morals Some point out 
security of the modern state is not as directly 
r irregularity as was the case with earlier so- 

thfs cinr-iD I® rnuch smaller and close-knit and required 

to the 'or 'heir very existence Others point 

Church In nil ® 'ollgious belief and the lessened power of the 
are mst say that people 

once were reasonable about sexual activity than they 

tom not a V® *'’® Pormissiveness is a symp- 

ol Western society ° oopelorating breakup 

mJnv^and'^vannl^'' ? beings can give sexual offense are 

views that cover tha^wh 1 convictions and strong 

are not of sex acts-even though they 

firmly held vimv^Tha .J""® P'®®' ‘P® reasons for their 

voko and the deep^slnse n®' p®"''"'®® P™' 

contribute to a fppimn ° found in participants 

been broken® everlhouclrir'®"®®® «^®' ® "p® 

legal statute or even a verv'ct^ ‘’®®P applicable 

This commonly felt sense disapproval 
gem Anscombe’s «;iinno t ®°me law" is related to 

"immoral’ are faded remSnI'°" concepts of "moral” and 
‘ forbidden by God ^ contrary to Divine Law" or 

turn the^entke^lJlSm'^o"'''^^^^^ T 

chology We can say that somethin! popular psy- 

It becomes psychologically harmful^ w P’®''®"'' "rong only when 
and the good in terms of •'heallhv p'®®®' '®® ''P®* 

parries with it the dancer of roai!^ attitudes toward sex " But this 
Inca of psychological well-beino ®tt? p'®'’®’ realm to a prov- 
'he tact that some que^uLs "f® ® ."'p"®'' '® “^plicated by 

The Idea o, sexua^^® iHn- roul® ISv^'nl 
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impulse rather than adherence to external code is prominent m 

what today is called situation ethics. This is a new nanne for a 

notion long familiar to moralists; every moral situation is in some 

way unique and may require its own unique 

to focus moral judgment on an act or type of acts 

the whole person and the particular situation in which the per 

son Is acting.^ 

Ethics of Monogamy: Adultery nf 

In James Joyce's novel Finnegans Wake, a 

the origin of the human family and ® 

fully linked to the thought of the Italian social 

battista Vico. At the dawn of humanity, we ® , 

lating in the open with his random woman Suddenly 'here is a 

great lightning flash and thunderclap The ‘f . 

rush to the protective darkness of a cave, and sit 

clinging to one another. In this way *P®, santi- 

conceived the first family home and 'P® /P®* /®''®'h yhouah 

ment — the seed of domestic love and the fear |. 

this charming theory of the origin of the 

a little wild, it is not so radical as the ®®P'® PVPf'^®® ® “I 

Aristophanes in Plato's Symposium that among 

mans were double-sexed bemgs who were cut in by Zeus 

and. ever since, these separate halves have been ruling about 

iooking for one another, in this way love and, _ 

nogamous marriage was born.® Nietzsche claims ^ 

mous family is a iate phenomenon, that early man woman 

fine to the community for the arrogance of claiming one worn 

Today monogamy is the most usual marital 
humans, in earlier patriarchal societies, polygamy favored 

The material conditions in which pastoral peoples rtnivnvnv 
polygamy as a social arrangement The usual form . 

(many women), though polyandry (many men) Conven- 

Polygamy survives in some parts of the wor d today, 
tional monogamy and the whole idea of the value o 
particularly of the two-generation nuclear “I 

challenged by today’s theorists of sexual revo ^ • -g^qe- 

of the current popular experiments in the new 
ments are not so much alternatives to it more 

modifications of the existing system, or altenipts 
flexible. Arrangements In which a boy and g r ( 
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woman) live together enjoy a cautious degree of social accept- 
ance that would have been unthinkable in the first half of this 


century ^ But many say these unions are not so much contra- 
dictions of monogamous marriage as they are new forms of 
preparation for it If the partners find that the informal arrange- 
ment does not work out, they may leave each other to form other 
attachments Some observers say that the successful unions 
tend to lead to marriage Practically, many of them do, though 
there are cases of seemingly successful unions in which one of 
the partners is abruptly forsaken and left with a bitter feeling 
of having been exploited But such failure is by no means pe- 
culiar to the recent informal boy-girl sexual union In any case, 
social observers agree that monogamous marriage will probably 
survive for a while in some form or other 


In many early societies, such as those of Biblical times, the 
penalty for adultery was death (it was usually the woman who 
suffered it) In other cultures attitudes were more permissive — ■ 
though with specific limitations Nomadic Eskimo groups did 
not object to wife-sharing under certain conditions, but these 
conditions were rather clearly understood Among the Bantu, 
adultery was not objected to so long as the affected husband 
was complacent, if he did object, there might be violent reprisals 
The origin of laws forbidding adultery had much to do with 
property rights The woman was part of a man’s possessions, like 
his house and his domestic animals The Tenth Commandment 
makes this clear "Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's house, 
neighbor's wife, nor his manservant, nor 
ass nor anything that is thy 
confmpH^ aspects of adultery were by no means 

far Si^prfp ''rh John Galsworthy's popu- 

reacTn of th®me the 

in love with property to his wife’s falling 

steaWna L ,1- r ^oames Forsyte, adultery was wife- 

as Dro°Dertv vini *11° against the right of property Adultery 
and^the Im'^ll^rt * '‘'“'"dlnation against the wife 

??hecfs th?larn„? ,°' 'he husband, 

women ,n human sSv°>=' aubordinate status ol 

not thought o! as ihn ^ union in which the woman is 

ollonso against lh0*'lmSiodTradItIn*'’1 ""T' 'emains an 

by mon Recent icminMe k sdltlonal right of confrof of women 
show that any Question ni offered persuasive arguments to 
sexual politics sexual ethics ultimately goes back to 
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There are a number of rational arguments to support the con- 
clusion that adultery Is wrong. Socially, adultery *° 

disruptive. In the system of monogamous marriage in which we 

live, family stability Is advantageous. This is particular y 
where children are concerned. The child who ^ 

broken home Is commonly regarded as suffering Hnmestlc 

People generally agree that a marriage attended by domestic 
harmony Is better than one that is not. But adu e^ 
domestic harmony and produces ‘ ° ® 

an end to the marriage itself and can badly hurt the P P 
volved. If we put the argument on the basis ®® ®PP 
ethical rules and take as our maxim Do not act m ® J 
as to hurt another human being,” adultery '® 't 

tends to bring about hurt. Of course, one can cha eng 
hurt!” rule, ll is not self-evidently valid It is not the maxim of a 
warrior, conqueror, or revolutionary (imagine say g . 

poleon or Lenin!), nor of a person who believes another’s 
situations his self-fulfillment must take Pt®®®*^®®®® , .ugro ig 

welfare even at the cost of hurt to someone TP®n, too, there^is 
always the pleasure of the situation to be cons ’ 
problem of balance between pleasure and P®'® ®®®; T° 

question, “Was it worth it?” one can imagine on . .. ),_yg 

Lying Ls, another no. What would Tristan and Isolde have 

Some find a different appeal to reason ®9®'®®* ^me 

persuasive. This argument applies more to a 
length and depth rather than to an isolated epis ’ --lagent 
sumes that one of the spouses is ignorant ®®'^ , nature. 

Adultery Is wrong because of its essentially . L faith. The 

Adultery Is cheating, acting a lie, a serious brea ' 

adulterous person accepts the trust of his spo s , ^ 

he has broken that trust. That spouse is not an J ' 
thing, but a human person like himself or herse . g-gyse 

is cheating and cheating is immoral. He . nofwish 

would not want to be cheated. He knows that h all 

It to be a universal rule that, given the institution of marriage, all 
men and women would act the way he is acting. , effort of 

Henry James's The Golden Bowl portrays the mora effec of 
an adulterous deception in a way no textbook — 

ophy, psychology, or spiritual guidance P ^ detailed 

subtle novel offers a phenomenology a . ^ swindle 

painstaking description of the way in which 

each other and are corrupted in the process. Very late in the 
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story the young wife Maggie, vicUm of an elaborate dissimula- 
tion on the part of her husband (the Prince) and Charlotte (who 
had passed as her best friend), speaks to her husband. 

It Isn t a question of any beauty ” said Maggie, ‘ It s only a question of the 
quantity of truth ” 

"Oh the quantity of trulhl ' the Prince . murmured 
Thats a thing by itself, yes But there are also such things all the same 
as questions of good faith 


Just a moment before Maggie had thought of Charlotte, who must 
now part from her lover for good* "It’s terrible," Maggie says, 
"1 see it’s a/ways terrible for women" Her husband answers, 
‘ Everything’s terrible, cara— in the heart of man ’’ 


Perhaps not every case of adultery has this corrupting moral 
effect Maybe everything is not terrible in the heart of man The 
decision to engage oneself m an act of love that “goes against 
the rules’ may have, on occasion an authority of its own Tried 
and sound though they may be, the rules may not touch some 
special moment, some unique case At least this Is the claim of 
situation ethics, which tells us that every moral situation is unique, 
that some cases may not be resolved by an appeal to rules and 
principles Kant would concede that m a certain sense every moral 
situation 18 unique But he would quickly dismiss situation ethics 
as no more than a variation of the usual way people have of mak- 
ing exceptions of themselves when their duty is painful and 
reach of it is self-indulgence The categorical imperative admits 
of no exceptions, situational or otherwise 
In any case, for all its injurious potential, adultery has shown 

with monogamous 

^?mniv necessarily mean that it is justified It may 


Love Between the Sexes 

By contras " Penlur.es 

rather,are Ever^ 'L marriages are 
Lancelot and Guinevpm the stories of David and Bathsheba, 
seems less drawn tn ' Katenina and Vronsky But poetry 

the good Milton's speaking, than the right and 

Paradise Lost "ta show from God ,n 
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in his Love in the Western World, Denis de R°“Semont says 
that when it comes to a story, we all want to hear ^ h gh of 
love and death, not an edifying account of ^^/aeois w^ded 
devotion."" That is why Tristan and '^o''^®, ® 
during, compelling appeal: it is the stoiv of a Pnrewell 

doomed to shipwreck and foundering. ® ) 

to Arms and Eric Segai’s Love Story are 

isolde as Frau Tristan, raising babies and cooking s g ^ 
would leave us cold. We want to hear her voi ’ 
with passion, soaring over the dead body o e g 
Our fascination with tales of love and fatality may . 

thirteenth century, when, according to a 

ion, romantic love was invented. In the Hig cathedral 

Virgin Mary was exalted to near-divine status. . „ 

of Chartres was built for her. In the songs of ® P®®® 

by medieval troubadours, we sense the fervor o ^pwotion 

Blessed Lady. Courtly love made Woman an object of d 

but still, as Simone de Beauvoir reminds us, an object. 

The religious element in the medieval P ^ , Accord- 
of a long tradition that links sexual love ^ 

ing to Plato, the force that draws lovers together is , 
mlo power bringing together the divine and the 
are mad, of course, but it is a divine madness t®* f '“® 
Beauty is unique among the heavenly Forrns, ' fj„,es his 

visible to the senses. This explains "hV '^'® J®'?' the 

beloved, a mere mortal. Aristotle accounts for e , an 
world by assuming that the world moves '°wot 
object of desire. Drawn to God. the world fos on orm and 
character in the process. "The Final Cause, then, p 
tion as being loved.— Seventeen centuries ater tat in he 
same spirit, Dante said, “L'Amor che move il sole e I altre stell 

— it is love that moves the sun and stars.'^ ♦hortinnt. 

Schopenhauer agrees-if love is understood wi hou theologi^ 
cal or religious illustration. In his book The „gves The 

Idea, he works out a metaphysics of the love o • 

world is not the product of a rational and 

of an infinite Will that is mindless, instinctive P''®®' ^ ^ 

striving of the World Will enters into each of its ®^®®‘®'®®; , 

they pass on this endless current ‘P'°ugh sexual reproduchta. 
That is why we mortals bestow upon the P® " ®^ ' L 

ured features of divinity. Nature's illusion f®® ® .u creature 
Will has accomplished its end in the birth of y . 

to whom the torch of infinite longing Is passed on. For us, tno 
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Vision fades and love turns into its opposite, hatred, or Into 
what IS worse — ennui, boredom, disgust 
The French novelist Frangols Mauriac turns this Schopen- 
hauerian pessimism back to a traditional religious direction with 
his theme of un seui amour "one love alone." There is only one 
love, God The complete commitment we so often make in hu- 
man love IS made to the wrong object, although we do not know 
this After her attempted suicide, Maria Cross of Mauriac's The 
Desert of Love says 

1 see everything so clearly now The people we think wa love, the loves 
that end so miserably now at last 1 know the truth It Is not loves 
that we have but one single love It goes on Inside us, and from a 
casual meeting, from the eyes and lips of some perfect stranger, we 
build up something we think corresponds to It we choose the one 
path open to us but It was never designed to lead us to our heart’s 
desire 


The complete giving of ourselves in love belongs to God alone 
But the draw of sexual love is so strong that it is the one thing 
that makes us forget the obiect of our search And for this mis- 
aken application of the total giving ol ourselves in human love, 
'' . ® 'ollows Lucky for them that Tristan 

passion Had 

IS life that brings corruption ’ ^ 

d,slcaar„nn h''l‘ 'i'^ne-with a resulting 

S ‘'i his beloved and 

aUent onTd ihp Philosophy of love has called 

woman ^®'®"°n between man and 

unselfishness of tho ®®*®s is a melange of selfishness and 
slffto do oood ‘he de- 

tover Who • Ts ° '’®’ '’'h*® ‘he "uninitiated" 

rushes n°n to emov '"'e a brutish beast 

has passed bevond nncco lover who 

good to the bLved-' lor^ro "feehnS'^o?"'''^ hnngmg 

entertained by them toward tho w J®aiousy are 

Ihe high form o Tol , ‘ '’®‘°y®'‘ ’ SI Paul detached 

lor the traditional contrast ‘h®® 'n'® ‘he basis 

sellish) and agepS “(uSishTovet T" 

kind, love without sell-interest that Vb °' T® 

iraerest, that he speaks when he says 
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“Though I speak with the tongues of men and angels and ha 
not love, 1 am become as sounding brass, or tinkling cymba. 
. . . Love suffers long and is kind. It does not envy. It does not 
boast or puff itself up. . . . Love does not seek her o™"- 
with St. Paul begins the long history of the dualism of sacred 
profane love — love of the spirit and of the flesh. 

Today most writers on the sublect of love between men and 
women recognize that both elements are usua y P’’ ’ 

varying degrees, in sexual love. Such love contains w'din itself 
both eros and agape, both the desire of pleasure or 
the will for the good of the beloved. The crudest P 

formance contains a faint trace of the spiritual, even 
suppressed, and in the fervor of spiritual love we s 
altogether surprised to find the sexual side of our n 

motely stirred. .. .. Hi- 

With some men and women, when the erotic s'de of ' 
minishes or fades away altogether, the d'stmter tender 

fades too; interest in the other’s happiness evapo , 
feeling is eroded, and the one desire is to get ^^ay. But 'n other 
oases, when sexual interest declines, the . moral 

good remains and love endures It is a comrno p 
philosophy, as it touches sexual matters, that unselfish 
best. Bernard Gert says: 

Unselfish love, i e , delight m the pleasure of another r®9®rdlsas o 
caused it, is the most satisfactory Unlike selfish love, w ic 
in the pleasure that one causes oneself, it cannot give rise ° 

Jealousy is displeasure caused by the pleasure of one you 

pleasure is not caused by yourself One who loves anot er ‘ ^ 

actually seek to deprive her of pleasure that was cause selfish. 

else But it is not only love between men and women t a ca ^ 

A parent may have a selfish love for his children It is even p 

man to love God selfishly.’® 

Both moral philosophers and popular ttfe 

mind us that the lover should remember that P simply 
sexual union is a person, a complete hurnan P®' 9’ g- 

an object or instrument of pleasure. (Kants ca ®9 . ^(,1 

tive requires that we treat others as ends in t 

simply as means.) Love does not coexist wi Hoctrine in 

ploitation of another. The ancestry of this common 
our religious and ethical traditions seems clear. 

Some may find such moralizings about love 
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reasonable enough, but may distrust them for having the air of 
truisms or received opinions. In a concrete existential situation, 
what would it really mean to two lovers, burning with passion, to 
know that "unselfish love Is the most satisfactory kind"? Too 
often it is a sign, not of the beginning, but of the end, of the 
affair when the lover tells his partner that he "respects her as a 
person.’ Besides, there is an unsatisfactory dualism in the sharp 
selfish and unselfish elements of love. By what 
right does the moralist segregate love from desire? Passion can 
mean self-enrichment, but also self-forgetfulness. 

So far as the earlier metaphysical theories of love are con- 
wnS criticism comes from the contemporary 

gn,!r,t«ic c’ hand as grotesque 

bv ahgniL?t have come down to us from a past marked 

nfsls Ilf" U control. Many temi- 

human lovn a* divine or cosmic ingredient in 

or unconsrimi.if"^ ° f" ^3®'°''' "’o's stratagem, consciously 
affairs bv outtino f woman out from control of 

a atmldfvineTmnS-hT I “"'""9 ''®^ '® 'h® 
too ''good'Mor the realities oHhUone”''"^ 

11: VARIATIONS ON THE THEME 
Masturbation 

outside marriag°e"and^somp^ sexual activity 

The sexual libertarian hph marriage are morally wrong, 

tivity outside and within maman sexual ac- 

some are morally commendabte rTh^ nor morally wrong and that 
text refers to someone who f-. libertarian in this con- 

not to one who belies ^ of sex attitudes, 

sider masturbation ^he last chapter ) Con- 

dular secretions, °end^to Relieve intensely active glan- 

Caught m the act. manv htl this way. 

by the moral outrage of their ‘^®3dy frightened to death 

Gide was caught .n ?hract inn ^ schoolboy. Andre 

school for three months. His parentetn^irh'"^®®'^ suspended from 

■•1 know .H f, ^he family doctor: 

I know all about it my boy.” he « 5 a 1 h .» ^ 

no need to examine or question you ’ Bu ^ 'here's 

“ 1'°“' mother finds It necessary 
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to bring you here again, that is. ,f you don't loam to behave, look behind 
youl" (and his voice became truly terrible) ' Those are the instrumen s 
we should have to use— the instruments with which little boys like you 
have to be operated on!" And he rolled his eyes at me ^ 

pointed out a panoply of Touareg spearheads hanging on t e wa 
his chair.” 

To this ferocious sexual rigorism, the libertarianism of Dr Sc)l 
Gordon, director of the family planning center 
versity’s College for Human Development, P™''' P which 

contrast. In his publication. Ten Heavy , ,u„ 

IS given to each incoming Syracuse University ftes . 

class of 1975, the doctor offers this reassurance Masturbat on 
IS a normal expression of sex for both males and f 

It There's no harm in masturbation no matter how P«fP V®® ^ 
It Masturbation is a sign that something is wrong o y 

"sorv!here’’between the extremes 

a conservative might argue that masturbation ca y _ 

an unlovely form of self-indulgence, while a libe 

ably object that the practice may be conducive 

the agent may become simply too lazy to get o addic- 

a partner But both these objections apply more to ^ 

tion than to the adolescent form of what used to be p® 

tary vice ” Moral theologians of the Roman Catho ic 

modified their once stern position on the matter o . 

Thomas Aquinas considered it a sin more grave ® ^ _ 

The church’s ancient stricture against masturbation o . 

a "natural law” premise that implied that any sexu 

separated from the intended channels of macturba- 

wrong Today, even conservative theologians hold ha 

tion IS wrong only if it is indulged in deliberately, ® nfipn 

edge, and with full consent of the will— conditions that are otien 

difficult to achieve during adolescence 


Human societies tend to reserve their greatest songs and stories 
for graver faults than the one just considered Masturbation has 
never inspired an epic By contrast incest, regarded by nearly 
all societies as a most horrific sexual olfense, is celebrated in a 
series of masterpieces that cross the ages from Sophocles s 
drama Oedipus Rox to Alberto GInastera's contemporary opera 
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Beatrix Cenci In modern Western culture, the ban against incest 
has usually applied only to members of the nuclear (two-genera- 
tion) family, but earlier and primitive peoples extended the ban 
through many degrees of kinship Unlike adultery, which was 
considered a private matter, incest constituted a grave public of- 
fense With certain exceptions — for example, royal marriages 
among the Egyptians, Hawaiians, Incas, and the Azande of West 
Africa — every culture has regarded incest as a serious evil The 
old Greeks had an absolute horror of it So did the ancient Jews, 
Romans, medieval Arabs, and European Christians So do the 
Peruvian Indians, Papuans, African pygmies, and Australian ab- 
origines of our own day It is often said that the strict moral ban 
on incest stems from the fact that it tends to create genetic 
defects 2’ But this reason seems not to have occurred to the 
multitudinous peoples of the world who forbade incest m the 
past They were Ignorant of genetics, and the genetic reason 
nas a limited degree of truth, which is out of proportion to the 
u^niversally inspired by incest Every other conceivable 
® society or another to justify its 

cron 'he gods, it would cause 

©arthoiiflko *’it eruptions, barrenness, or 

heSfboi,es'"° 

‘hs ground that 

tentially disrupbre eHrcts'"S''sMcr'‘ 

civilization « ® an unconscious wish upon 

forces itself mtn m ^ need to control the Oedipal drive 

lega! Ind ' 1 ° o* society m the form of strict 

nameless horror ® Hence too the atmosphere of 

P^nalLn oMh°' Levi-Strauss has an ex- 

to divide labor hntw ” terms of social growth and the need 
rootrof a sinoln Si" permitted, the 

The incest ban com ^ ^ '^ot to ramify beyond itself 

.amaArtotunSer',’!!;;"’'’" ^ 

ol labor may holp ua to grasp -rp," the soxoal dIvIsioP 

""tke tho soxos mutually OopopL '? ^ f explained as a device to 
thus establishing clearly thji m i ® economic grounds, 

Pxactly in Itto same »av '’"‘"‘r 'han celibacy Now, 

amo way that the pnnciptp 
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establishes a mutual dependency between the sexes, compelling them 
thereby to perpetuate themselves and to found a family, the prohibition 
of incest establishes a mutual dependency between families, compelling 
them, in order to perpetuate themselves, to give rise to new families. 

In his day, Thomas Aquinas advanced a similar argurnent The 
prohibition against Incest causes people to look outside e a 
ily for their marriage partners. This is advantageous . 

number of people with whom family members have goo 
friendly relations is now increased, and a social uni y 
broader basis than that of blood relationship is develope * 
reviewing the anthropological evidence, ^ 

the judicious if not wholly informative conclusion tha , 

versality of the occurrence of Incest regulations . • • , 

that they are part of a very complex system with deep 
roots, a system that Is both a condition and a conseq 
human evolution.’’^^ . . .u« ei«rn 

In practice, incest is probably more frequent . 

interdictions of society would suggest. ® ® hv 

frequency of incest in contemporary society are uj. ‘ 

Such fragmentary data that we do have indicate that ’ 
rare In comparison with other sexual offenses, none , 
exist. It is frequently found among socially 
where crowded living conditions and sleeping arrange 
vide the occasion. Father-daughter incestuous relations 
uncommon in rural or rural-origin families, ® nnvpi 

description of an incident of this type In Ralph ^!!'® 

The Invisible Man. "But what you gon do “ PP hinrk 
screams the wife of a poor black sharecropper, of 

'bomination is birthed to bawl yo wicked sm befo ^ 
Godl" But her husband’s fault seems to him less a blood 
than a dream sin.®^ 4hpm- 

Some sexual libertarians hold that the middle c .. . 
selves might benefit from a change in rnoral and soci 
toward Incest. If the genetic effect of this practice ha .. . 

understood and exaggerated, and if the need P . 
families has today been satisfied, P®^^®P® oro. 

enriched by modification or abandonment of the o 
hibition. A recent textbook says: 

• • - we can expect people to begin to think of dispensing 
h sexual relations can enhance the romantic love between man , 

they may argue, perhaps sexual relations can enhance si mg ov 
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tween brothers and sisters Electra love between fathers and daughters, 
and Oedipal love between mothers and sons, and so on for grandfathers 
and grandsons There may be many love-enhancing possibilities our 
society Is suppressing, which, In the interest of closing the generation 
gap It should encourage 


Whether the nuclear family— already challenged by social critics 
of our day — could absorb the strain of complications suggested 
by the proposed new relationships Is an Interesting question 
One benefit at least would be likely the superabundance of ma- 
terial for family dramas by the new Strindbergs. O’Neills, and 
Albees of the twenty-first century 

Very often the word taboo comes up in discussions of “new 
morality" It is often used as a question begging word to beg 
the question is to assume as true what is to be proved The 
word IS loaded with every kind of negative connotation, includ- 
ing that of irrational primitive horror No reasonable person 
would approve of perpetuating a taboo since he associates it 
with a senseless and superstitious practice When we argue about 
a rule concerning sexual conduct to refer to that rule as a taboo 
may blur in advance a necessary distinction between moral 
reasonableness and moral superstition Some rules pertaining 
to sexual conduct are indeed no more than taboos in the most 
wS'? °pen question as to 

whether all of them are It morality has to do with right relations 
between humans at least some questions of sex relations are of 
hiimnnTs°^ ^ questioo Of how 006 treats another person, a 
Vs never without some ethical bearing This 

vulnerahio / iqq of sexual love in which so often someone is 
vulnerable to cruel or careless treatment 


Homosexuailly 

ceS'°Though^aversio^^ common than m- 

sexual deviation from ih public and familial reaction to 

understandina of tho normal,’ m recent years increased 

as has a wiUmgness ^ situation has been achieved, 

tlons and civil liabiinm against some of the discrimina- 

no laws in IhiVcoZ™ in While there are 

may have homosexuaMpoi^'”*' homosexuality as such (i e , one 
states do retain statut^ '"lorhfdH'^ 

homosexual behavior in ^'^hidding common kinds of overt 
oehavior in practice homosexual acts between 
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“consenting adults" are rarely intruded upon by lega au 
if they are carried on in private. It is the public sex ao , o 
so many homosexuals are forced by circumstances 
nature of the particular need, that brings about arrest prose- 
cution. This does not include possible additional . 

police, employers, or government agencies to whic o 

may be subject. , -nri 

Homosexuality was well known among early s 
primitive people, in a few such groups, homosexua qiharia 
commodated in one way or another. The 
created a shamanlike role for the adult male horn s ■ 
madio Eskimos treated him with amused tolerance, e ^nmo- 
little silly, a "character." Some tribesmen incorpora 
sexual behavior in their ceremonials; the Kera i an 
New Guinea performed male homosexual ^cts in 
rites, in general, however, most P'''”'*'''® .n-len* jews 

cifio social pressures against homosexuality- ^ ^ .j.. 

considered it an abomination punIshaWe by d ^ 

havior that led the Lord to destroy Sodom and 
traditionally believed to be homosexual. Sodomy, _ cities 

of a common homosexual act, derives from the . pge,e 

of the plain; its quaint synonym buggery derives 
"Bogomil,” a Man.chaean sect of Bulgaria who allegedly prac 

‘"in rufown society, the word "homosexual” -vers^a wide 
range of acts, attitudes, habits, and , have had 

surveys on the subject, a large number of hetero- 

homosexual experiences before settling into themselves 

sexual paths. Many men with wives and children fmd therns^ves 
compelled to seek homosexual satisfaction at vary g 
According to the Kinsey report, thirty-seven 
population of the United States has had overt hom 
periences. A much lower, but still significant PPf social lives 
adopt homosexuality as a way of life, „a| men lead 

in terms of “gay" bars and P®'*'®®’- ,..oed to frequent 
quiet and happy lives together. Some are fan-ale homo- 
PUblic parks and toilets to find P®^"®^®h,am‘* a' rule, women 
sexuality, or lesbianism, is not easy to obtain. 
homosexuals do not seek the stylized social I'*® 
committed male homosexuals seem to ■ . H^a 

less visible as homosexuals than men. ionship 

together devotedly for years in a warm and g 
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without ever having engaged in explicit homosexual acts Al- 
though some male homosexuals live with one another for long 
periods of time, stable relations of that sort may be less common 
than the quick sexual contact Reliable data on these matters 
IS too thin to warrant secure general conclusions 
Homosexuality arouses curiosity and fear. People have heard 
that the phenomenon often attends talent, even genius, as in the 
case of Plato, Leonardo, Proust, Tchaikovsky, Wilde, Genet, and 
an assortment of major and minor greats This produces wonder 
But the predominant social reaction to homosexuality is fear and 
condemnation Our society sets store by sharp division of the 
sexes We exalt masculine and feminine ideals, consciously or 
unconsciously we apply powerful conditioning to children so 
that boys will be boys and girls, girls Fathers are as fearful of 
their sons showing homosexual tendencies as mothers are lest 
their daughters not marry Curiosity and concern about homo- 
<=^“531 explanations People want to know 
oi^Li^n "'sat answer to this 

rivusaao Observers thought homosexuality was a physical 
channert a°n's»'>ng wrong in the glands This was later 

S' or "°''s"Sd to ■ personality dis- 

sexualitv Ul'isns thought that homo- 

of anotLr ml c "n" inhabited the body 

scnbino novelist Proust followed this line in de- 

ar male hrmoZ,aw®® '•'ataa'e'-s)- Freud traced the roots 

mother arouses her son ran 'elation in which the 

him deeply anxious ahmfi interest and as a result makes 

lor he IS afraid that his m® anxiety, 

to women become a®.'”'" So his relations 

of parental castration^ fSuu ak'*'’'?, 1*”® ’®®^ 

Obsessive selt-love wac believed that narcissism or 

sexuality 'mportant element in male homo- 

observers today^hold\ha?Th Freud’s formulation, most 
genic, a personality anor^alv*l??Q '^of^osexuality is psycho- 
the male variety bv ^ ^ commonplace to account for 

and a lather who is weak ‘ "^o^hering ’ mother 

with such causal theorie«r’ie absent One difficulty 

tion Many homosexuals do empirical verifica- 

and many oi those who do Parental backgrounds. 

K are not homosexuals Simone 
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de Beauvoir sees homosexuality, not as an aberration, but as a 
choice made For homosexual women particularly, it is 

no more a perversion deliberately indulged In than it is a curse of fate 
It Is an attitude chosen In a certain situation — that Is, at once motiva e 
and freely adopted It Is one way, among others in which woman 
solves the problems Imposed by her condition in general by her erotic 
situation in particular 

As for the morality of homosexuality, one variety of the 
tarian position may be put this way sexually immoral ac s 
indeed take place within a homosexual context just as ey 
in a heterosexual setting, but this does not mean tha 0 
sexual behavior, as such, is any more sinful than heterosexu 
havior Homosexuals, in the mam, do not bother ^^ose no 
terested in deviate behavior, they pose no threat to the 
stability of "straight" people Occasionally, homosexuality may 
disrupt a hitherto settled married life, but this happens 
often than does the similar effect of heterosexual adultery Ex- 
ploitative relations between humans are wrong wh 
are found, but the moral burden should not be laid 0 
sexual in view of the record of "^ale-female exploitatio , 
is as long and heavy as history itself The libertarian w ^ 
the blanket charge of immorality, whether in the sens® of si 
or of social destructiveness should be lifted from . . _ 

behavior and that the homosexual no longer be , 

undesirable person He urges too that laws agains 
behavior now on the books be dropped or modifie ‘ 
way as to remove even the formal threat of lega pr 
from consenting adults participating in homosexual acis 

Some observers of homosexual life dismiss as 
alleged sinfulness or contrariety to "natural law, ye 
give that life their full endorsement Whatever meaning ^ 
left in that oldest ethical ideal, the Good Life, they . 

be sure that the life of the homosexual male in ® ® ^ 

usually not that life Rarely if ever does he achieve . 

measure of happiness found in other ways of . homo- 

to Dr Martin Hoffman, a research psychiatrist who s , 

sexuality in San Francisco, the gay world is 
though some couples may achieve a stable life ^ ' 

majority of overt male homosexuals are sexually p 
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their relationships transitory. Often the partners do not speak a 
word, says Hoffman, do not even know each other’s names, never 
see each other again after a single contact Constantine Cavafyi 
greatest of modern Greek poets and himself a homosexual, cele- 
brates one of these transitory encounters that took place in his 
own city of Alexandria, the brief wordless experience may pro* 
vide the stuff of some good verse the poet will make one day. 


The fulfillment of their deviate, sensual delight 
IS done They rose from the mattress. 

And they dress hurriedly without speaking 
They leave the house separately, furtively, and as 
«>s areet. It seems 

mtol "'O"’ 

Bui how the hie el the artist has gained 
Toihorrow, the next day, years later, the vigorous verses 
Iholr beginning hero ^ 

homoMxuaf Ruf' “T"'®"*® ^ himself a poet and 

luck in havine thiT^h^®! "O* appreciate his good 

penenoes tha^t w fr?" ^ into valuable poetry ex- 

tnvial or even haml ■'’r® '"®'' 

of the artist's companion?^ *'’® '’°®* *'^® 

help 'lhe®*homosexual®'ovo*’'®® '® society has a duty to 

still an outcast Famiiio®™'^®®"'® °o*oast status— for he is 
ment agencies DersorrL'^®il®®' l!."" ®'®Ploy®is fire him, govern- 
themselves as to*^ whether thi"’ ’’®yohoanalysts disagree among 
pists do say that one imnn . .®®'’ '®0'’®’’ him But psycholhera 

estrangement that seoarafe °* ^®'P"’g 'o overcome the 

of society IS to overrnmo '"® ’’“'"osexual from the mainstream 
of us cany vvith us Fro.,a . *®®'^ °* homosexuality that so many 
as well as heterosexual i ® 09 hl that we all have homosexual 
pressure, we sternly ® '®"'‘®'’P'®a but that, because of social 
'orn produces the unreasS? i'*’® '°™®'' repression m 

the altitude of the ® ®o9 hate that so often mark 

oxpose the roots of this fear®^i®e ^orr^ard the homosexual fo 
and even to dispel it Som^nh ' ''°™°a®>roals may help to lessen 

and practical way el ™ '=®''"''® •''®> ® -oor® 9®"®'®' 

sirxual lies in working lor^h ''’® ®"®natlon of the homo- 
changmg the rigid, two-valued sex 
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orientation of our society. This way wiil inciude softening up the 
usual male (he-man) and female ("She’s all girl!”) stereotypes. 
Since the Beatles— already ancient history— such a road has 
been taken by many young people of our time. Sympathetic o 
servers believe that this new way of life, the ready accep ance 
of male interest in colorful clothes, flowers, and long hair ( u 
what about the beards?) has already helped to break down the 
dualism existing in our society between so-called masculine an 
feminine values, with consequent good effect on those w o 
not fit the older precut patterns of society. 


Pornography and Obscenity „ h •« 

Philosophers like to distinguish between "first-order and s 
ond-order” matters. The first Is the thing itself, the second the 
language about the thing. What we have been discussing up o 
now has been the morality of first-order sexual activity— sexua 
acts themselves. Now we can make a note on a 
sexual affair— pornography and sexual obscenity. These 
second order because in themselves they are not ^ 

are about sex. Since World War 11, the tendency to 
sexual activity from the control of public law, if ® P 
morals, has been paralleled by rising permissiveness in 
of publications and entertainments on explicit sexua • 

The intense curiosity humans feel about sex is attested o / 
flood of market material that attempts to satisfy tha cu • 
Of course, for many using these commodities, more a 
oslty is Involved; reading about and seeing pictures o sex 
and/or naked bodies stimulates sexual desire and ea 
sexual pleasure for them. This is particularly true of the ’ 

which seems to respond to visual sex stimuli more than 
do. The American sex-book trade is enormous and 
instruction manuals by respectable medical authors o 
fiction and hard-core pornography of the sort sold in . 

stores that specialize In this commodity. In this coun 
constitutional uncertainty concerning the definition o . 

have made it possible for much sex material, ® , The 

privately or underground, to be bought and so! op * 
appeal of sex books, films, and entertainments seems . 
social-class lines. On a downtown subway tram, a wwkingman 
may bo looking at a picture book displaying ® tf/loin a 

uptown a bourgeois husband and wife pay fifty dollars to join a 
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club so they can watch a couple perform actual, not simulated, 
sexual Intercourse 

The classical argument for controls on explicitly sex-oriented 
and pornographic literature alleges that such material has a 
corrupting moral effect, that tho young particularly should be 
'*■ censorship The difficulty 

wi his argument lies in getting any agreement on what the 
metaphorical word corrupt means In this context and, having 
®9f®®™ent on meaning, showing that the 
rant n,i actually has this adverse effect on signifi- 

hsarH S People A synonym lor corrupting sometimes 

mav hi poisonous An argument by analogy 

on strict controls 

Dhvslraiiw ' ^ substances that can poison human beings 

^ controls ought to be applied to those 
IS shakv 'phv^i^^ 1 ^^^® morally poisonous effects The analogy 
obscene poisons are dangerous to all people, while 

harmfuh ontu P°^^°9raphic material is harmful (if indeed it is 
It 1^ hard to contexts Furthermore 

harm is dona hv,1k°^ reliable empirical evidence proving that 

stimulated bv nnm ^ Jiabdicant number of people were so 
vi^noe such as <=t!mes of sex 

mand stnet social ^ cnUhiT"' 9°°'' 

investigators that thru h™ ®°"’® persons have confessed to 
does not appear to ho i™ ^’''fulated, but the number 

of these confessions ’*'® trustworthiness of some 

pictures S useTEv E, d°Pbt that sex 

a stimulus ,0 rnasmrbatE n °"® ®9e group, as 

photos in 'girlie maaazinoP’f "’aterial may range from nude 
If to indulge in rnaslurbaimn^ *° *'P'’d-core pornography 

to be corrupted then tho stimulus by such material is 

pound But, as te have seen^rar' '=“"'‘^'""'"9 ‘he material is 
masturbation is neither cou social observers believe that 
Boys ‘heysay!ouCowraSrr'=‘'''l"°^ ■‘estructiva 

that of certain oldir meni indulgence in It (as well as 

vlclenoo h ““'h'ly prevent crirnes of sex 


violence by providing actually prevent crimes of sex 

able partner is needed m which no unwilling and vulner- 

A more general version r»f lu 

pornography debases humar\e ^^S^ment is that 

numar^e values and leads to a degradation 
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of moral outlook and to nihilism. In rejecting the 1970 
the National Commission on Obscenity and Pornograp y, r 
dent Nixon advanced a version of this argument. The presi 
argued that if, as the commission held, pornograp y 
lasting harmful effects, we must hold it to be false tha me 
ture and art have an elevating effect on the human ®P"’' • 
great books and plays do indeed have an ennobling e • 

how can we deny that books and plays that portray ® -ffort 
jority of people believe to be morally wrong have ai de 
on human spirit and culture? Even in a permissive demoor 7 
must be a limit to radical attacks on civilized and 
That limit is reached and passed by certain forms o P®*^^ 
and sexual obscenity. The notion that “everything is P 
will destroy the quality of public life on which 
ernment ultimately rests. The president was not imp 
the commission’s recommendation that, while acc 
kind of this material should be permitted to adul s, ^ 
by children and young people should be j "the 

Of filth rises in the adult community.” the mundated 

young peopie in our society cannot help but als 

‘’^'to m^pdot about the ennobling effect ®' S'.®®' ^.f^^^effec^ of 
ture and the consequent need to no one has 

pornography, the libertarian may make this r py. 
ever proved that any work of art ennobles, ^ j^ese 

true, the conservative argument neglects the „n|g that a 

ennobling and debasing effects. It is only som P ^^^duke 
Beethoven symphony will affect at all. To P^ 7^^^ may 

Trio to the customers of the local bar on S c|_.|ariv the 
produce not ennoblement but violent rejec lo . being 

availability of pornographic material will taste, up- 

snapped up by everybody. There are such 9 |g| ggp. 

bringing, and education. Pornography , there is 

texts by special people with aP®®'®' enmrtai'nment to 

an enormous amount of bad literature an ,„biph no one 
which millions of people are greatly ®''^f ® ®j.’ , television pro- 
would think of subjecting to censorship. much material 

Srams would fall into this category, as gndoubtodly 

distributed by other media. Though barring them 

eater to uncultivated tastes, no one would p P hlora- 

en the strength of the argument that, since 7 
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ture or entertainment, their dissemination will certarnly debase 
taste and possibly morals as well Who would want to censor 
soap opera? 

The claim that obscene publications and pornographic litera- 
ture, plays, and films constitute a “radical attack on civilization” 
cannot be shown to be true. To lift bans on such material does 


not mean that “everything is permitted Availability of sex 
books and films does not mean that assault, robbery, and mur- 
der are permitted Some claim, of course, that the spread of 
pornographic material will lead those who make use of it to violent 
sex crimes But there appears to be no reliable evidence that 
this Is true to any significant degree, any more than the showing 
ot violence on home television screens can be proved to incite 

contrary, many who have 
availability of pornographic 
manv npnnil fi^fiction as a social safety valve and prevent 
them tn^ crimes of violence by allowing 

3 way that 

proposal 

lation They sav "th'®''®' hy governmental regu- 

get pornoomohV^hli^^ have always been able to 

easy^ access to Vo h™P®'’ Vmtorian times the rich had 

to this view ren.n ®rtplicit sort ot this material According 
adults IS a' represVe P°rnography by 

lower classes cut of fearThaTmo' P"'®®’®‘‘ ‘'’® 

Will get out of hann Th instincts stimulated, they 

social measure w^elded^L'mrrjf.!' IS seen as a 

The precedYn^amnLoV P®"®'' ®aainst the poor” 

replies to proposals to standard libertarian 

®=ene or pomcgraph c “'^h'bution of sexually ob- 

tor a moment from the '®’ “® '°°h o* 'ho matter 

posite position hold that thev”'"* ’■'hose taking the op- 

that their arguments me h®' reasonable, 

Challerlays Lover, but aaainsi'h™?®'^ against Ulysses or Lady 
the reasons, there i<5 it»tL ,4 nard-core pornography Whatever 
obscenity and pornography"^ 'sf P®a^®®® ®®*“®' 

numbers ot people, very likel» seriously disturbing to great 
of this country There is somoml ' maiority of the population 
writing, pictures, films or stan ?? degrading and antihumane in 
sex organs, the human body ®’‘P'°'' 

uooy. and the human sex acts that so 
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many people associate with the deepest tendernep and 
Pornography is an inseparable part of the long history o e 
degradation of women. The availability of such material s ou 
be controlled in such a way that it does not (as it does a e 
present time in many areas and Instances) offend public sensi 
tivity or create a public nuisance. It is not illiberal for the po ic 
to arrest a sexual exhibitionist; while there is nothing o seen 
per se about any part of the human body, most peope o n 
want certain parts of that body forced on their 
find such exhibitionism offensive and rightly deman , 

offender be removed from the scene. The exhibition an sa 
pornographic material is also offensive to a very large 
people, If not to the majority of them. It constitutes no infnnge- 
ment on the right of the minority to require that ° ^ . 

graphic material should be enforced in such a way * 

become an offense to people who want nothing to do wi '* 

Critics of the libertarian position on obscenity and , 

add that belief In the social harmlessness ®^rnoa- 

naTve. They point out that there is an industry ® 

raphy, big business that it is linked in many 
ganlzed crime; and criminals reap huge P*”®^ . o* 4he 

An aura of criminality and violence hangs ® _ uard- 

sex-exploitation business, whether it be pros i u ' ^ 

core pornography. Critics point out that frequen y 
adolescents are exploited, their services everi so ^ 
ents to manufacturers and purveyors of visual P°'^^ i^’.Hren 
resulting physical damage as well as mental harm nornoa- 

and young people so used. Libertarians who gggion of 

raphy has no connection with social evil give th P 
having led sheltered lives and to have enjoyed a y 
acquaintance with the seamy side of the world. of the 

„ Daring World War II, the Psychological Waj-fam branch of Jhe 
British Foreign Ollice authorized a secret she . h|p ynis 
'ion to broadcast pornographic attacks on Nazi German 

radio pornography was designed not to <=°"aP“he ^p“^ess- 
peoplo but to get their attention. The broadcasts P listened 

'ul to the extent that a considerable Gerntan pubhe listened 
daily to obscenities against the 'ddr^drs of 'he r patient 

months Sellon Delmer the program dire attribute 

[©search to find ever fresh forms of sexual jf®P most 

'0 'ho high Nazis. Ho thus became one ot our rduiy 
accomplished pornographors, all In ^ good 
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after his wartime efforts, Delmer looked at tho mass-production 
pornography of Western Europe and America and asked himself 
whether he believed the contemporary "pornowave" to be the 
result of an international conspiracy to demoralize our society 
He answered no to his own question, then added 

But l do think It (the pomowavel is a symptom of tho moral deterioration 
of our western society just as the graffiti in the underground corridors of 
the Maginot Una were a symptom of the deterioration in tho discipline 
and morale of the French army, a deterioration which led to its ultimate 
disintegration and defeat 


A Conclusion that Follows (rom No Premises 

wrnnnnlf"’'*'?'''® 'hs moral rightness or 

or spnhmon? conduct without seeming either priggish 

has the rlqht to ‘*'5.’ 


r 7 II . conduct without seemir 

existence ?f\h« '* 

the essential stands as prima (acie evidence ol 

end to which th^e^de^^ Soodness of the 

good reasons whu f.'"!,'"’'’®'* us-unless, of course, there are 
can show whv nJi 'ir® ‘*®®"’® should not be gratified, unless we 

questions basld on ethTcafmr^?i‘"''''’®‘'' ”® ®®" '®®''® ®°"'‘ 

on ethical formulas now familiar to us 


2 Will it^bnnq*'^^ 

pain? Will the Pleasure dimmish loneliness an 

3 Will It helD me Pleasure be weighted In my favor only 

.« rrsr,” rizr “• -• 

an object as”an '^Vself) as a thing, £ 

®®'«aaing myself upon the olhe”?^ ' caressing the other < 

the olairns'm others? '’ly own claims only, to 

hependyobligluonsa^j®®^ """3= on which I and othei 

' "®''ar ask, perhaos n They are the que; 

the fact ^when^hB ?^^ before th 

cations, and excuses Ihev construct reason! 

y 6 of some convenience 


only”? 
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NOTES CHAPTER 10 


The lVo//entfen Repor/ (New York Stem & Day 1963) 

GEM Anscombe, Modern Moral Philosophy m Ethics, ed Judith 

J Thomson and Gerald Dworkin (New York Harper & Row 1968) 

The term situation ethics derives from a 1966 book of that title y 
Dr Joseph Fletcher of the Episcopal Theological School Cambridge 
Mass (See Suggested Readings for this chapter) Fletcher claims 
that there are three basic approaches in moral decision making t e 
legalistic the antinomtan (anarchic) and the situational He says t a 
the unique character of the specific moral situation must be ta en in 
account in questions of ethical decision that the specific 
situation often generates its own rule Many critics believe a 
Fletcher weakens his case for situation ethics by presenting 
legalistic and antinomian positions in such a way that no one in 
right mind would want to defend them thus clearing °.uq 

thumping verdict in favor of situationism As any rea ® 

Talmud knows few of even the most conservative mora 

hold that ethical rules should be applied without taking ® 

of the particular situation mto account It was taken or 9 

ancient moralists whether Jews or Greeks Romans or 

that before we should correctly judge the agent in a mor 

we had to know his intentions the situation in which e ou 

self, and the nature and result of his acts n 3 44 

4 James Joyce Finnegans Wake (New York Viking 
Vico (1668-1744) was a philosopher of history 

work IS his Scienza Nuova or New Science, ’ m Eng s as 
Science of Giambattista Vico, trans T G Bergin an 
(Ithaca NY Cornell University Press 1948) Both Vico 
were morbidly afraid of thunder jovce 

5 Plato Symposium in Five Dialogues ot Plato trans 

(New York Dutton 1962) q 

Tnednch Nietzsche The Genealogy ol Morals 3d essay. P . 
Colonial Americans Including many Puritans ha 


altitudes toward sexual contacts among the ^ 

United States of the nineteenth and the early twen o . 

was assumed, of course, that such freedom was preliminary 

S Bernard Gert. The Moral Rules (Now York Harper &. Row 1970) PP 

® Henry James T/ie Go/c/crt Sow/, 2 vols (New York Scnbnors 1909) 
2 34g-35o 
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10 Denis ds Rougemont Love /n the Western World, trans Montgomery 
Belgion (Now York Pantheon 1956). p 15 

11 Simone de Beauvoir, The Second Sox, trans H M Parshiey (New 
York Knopf, 1953), p 398 

12 Aristotle Metaphysics 1072b5 

13 Dante, The Divme Comedy Paradiso, canto 33 , 1 145 

14 Arthur Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Idea, 3 vols, trans 
R B Haldane and J Kemp (London Routledgo & Kegan Paul, 1957). 
vol 3 pp 345-349 

15 Francois Maunac The Desert ot Love, trans Gerard Hopkins (New 

16 4 Giroux 1951) pp 172-173 
ID Plato Phaedrus 251,263 

17 1 Cor 13 1-113 

18 Gert Mora/Ru/es p 145 

Libraty^^'pp'stW^' " 

21 A recent sIhHi, Published In comic book format 

'"<1 Mies that ch!bi Development In Prague 

related by bloL New Yo“ Po^'l^fo 

Rapport and Helen WtioM INt"" v J" Mhnpology ed Samuel 
1967) pp 160-161 'I'll'' Dniuerslly Press 

Fathers 60 vols INp^ITv^^ Flreo/ogrca 2a2ae trans the Dominican 
24 Margaret Mead Incest”' I 1254) vol 43 p 239 

Sciences ed David i c u" Encyclopedia of the Social 

7 115-122 ® ''0‘s (New York Macmillan, 1963) 

26 ArlhurK Biermanantdlm^A*'?”'^”^ '2=2) PP 50-== 

27 morpt^ ^ "" 

28 Marcel Proust Cities or rr. n, 

OlexYorlr Modern Librall Tit", ' Scott Moncrielf vol 1 

29 Proust read Ebing s Psychopathia 

30 M H Second Sex p 424 ® similar line 

uo Martin Hoffman Tft r 

Ih ° °=aa'vers '1°” '’’“''I D^aic Books 1968) P 


ih. , . ““servers aorea «,i.a L Dasic Books 1968) P 

s ''“"'“sexual men John'^""’®'’ ® Pessimism in regard to 

Sunuay B'““dy Sunday. aa^“ “"““'“r “' H'r" 

' P“Ps and sorrows of The Boys 
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in tho Band are about as up-to-dato as the fox-trot. This business of 
'show mo a happy homosoxual and I'll show you a gay corpse isr) 
the way It really Is That’s the exception, not the rule Lots of P®oP 
manage to solve their emotional hang-ups; they make the ^ lys nieri 
that have to be made Just as In Victorian times wives ° ^ 
to the fact that their husbands had mistresses Quote y 
Flatley, Wew Vor/r T/mes, 3 October 1971, sec D, p 13 

31 Constantine Cavafy, The Comp/e/o Poems of Cavafy, 

Dalven, introduction by W H Auden (New York arco 
Jovanovich, 1961), pp lx, 109 Reprinted by permission o 

Brace Jovanovich, Inc . tup 

32 The text of President Richard M Nixon's statement rejec 9 
report of the National Commission on Obscenity and orn g 

given in The New York Times, 25 October 1970. sec ^ ....... 

33 Not quite everything is permitted According to Memoirs 

by two U S Supreme Court decisions (Roth v U S . obscene 

V Massachusetts, 1966), a publication or film may e . theme 
■f a jury finds that (1) to “the average person" the nant ^ 
appeals to a prurient interest m sex. (2) the going 

offensive" to the “common conscience of the co ’ ^ 

beyond ' customary limits of candor." and (3) the 

IS ‘utterly without redeeming social value n The 

decs, on, .ho US Supreme Court .rgh.ened those roqh renrjn.s 
factor of serious literary, artistrc, political df as offen- 

deemetj relevant ,n judging whether a ietmm obscenity, 

Sive Giving up attempts to set national on ,o ,udge 

the Court returned to individual states and ° 

and to forbid according to local community stan ar s Case 

34 Comments on Irving Kristol's • Pornography Obsoen,^and^^^^^ _^^^ 

for Censorship" which appeared rn The Ne 
23 March 1971 Comments appear in 18 April 1971 
magazine, see particularly those ot J L Collier ^ rimes Literary 
35 Sefton Delmer H M G’s Secret Pornographer, T/mes 

Supplement (London), 21 January 1972. P 83 „ me 

38 William Jamas, “The Moral Philosopher and the ■ 

Will to Behove and Other Essays (New York McKay, 1907), P 
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11 


we looked at some of the moral questions 
fn™. conduct We noted that many 

immoral behavior are today still considered not only 

than in tho * csnl' fbough their number is considerably less now 
public and nnwnr noted a growing permissiveness m 

tendencv oi^ ^ attitudes toward sexual morals, observing the 
ment of certZ 'b® transfer of judg- 

pubho law to tha('''^f behavior from the preserve of 

attention from th^ ° Private conscience Now, if we shift our 
mandment “Thm^^h °"°® Interdicted by the Biblical com- 
the Operative “ Thou n to those to which 

same fe^y holds hue" n w 

growing moral oermii ,'™® contemporary society show 

And If there is sue™ a'shm** *°'*'d'^d the taking of human We? 
bearing on this oiiesUn?’ " '® nttilude, does it have any 

human life immoral? forms of intentional taking of 

IntentionauSinq oT human ?“®®''°n 'a easier than the second 

what kind of in, , 3“''' as well as morally Depending on 

both in the direction of n ®* ^bere have been shifts 

cp in regard to the rule ‘bat of tightening 

intentional taking ol a human il' * abortion is regarded as the 
s), current changes in mvatn m® 'f"® ‘biab ‘ba‘ '* 

to abortion may be classifinri ® public law with respect 
another part of the spectrum“af® P®™'asive in that respect At 
“ '“"^'y groups towald the knif'* ’!’® ®“'‘cdes of certain revo- 
ant radicals in the United State ®i,°' ““'cials Some miH- 

rnLmn® ’'"""P 'aw o?terf the moral right- 

'avc'utionary oraani “"'cumstances Certain 

'logs were murder, InTlshra have denied that their 

274 ber that they were “political 
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acts." On the other hand, among the general public, 
been growing pressure toward strict interpretation of the Don 
kill" rule in two areas of public kiiling. The first and compara 
lively narrow field is that of capital punishment. The secon , 
far more wide (and here the influence of youth has been ® '’°®9 ” 
felt), is war itself. By contrast again, suicide or self-kilimg 
once the object of public and general condemnation as 
allowed to drop quietly back into the realm of private mora s. 
Thousands of volumes have been written on the moral ana 
legal aspects of these and other forms of man s inten i 
of his fellowman. Our inquiry can be little more than a s 
glance at certain of the moral issues involved. 


Killing in General 

Generally speaking, in no culture has it ever .( 

right for a man to kill another simply because he feels like n 

eny more than it has ever been thought right for a 

eny woman anytime he wants her. But the ®r<®®P _a,|„gs 

"Don't kill" rule are so numerous and substantial tha 

it seems that among humans killing is the rule r ._ 

exception. Convinced by the quantities of t'®'®®" 

ously and regularly shed by humans, some mora 

gretfully concluded that man is by nature a killer, , 

a born slayer of the living things that sh^e the s . 

planet with him, but of humankind itself The hu .eiigious 

k'llings in murder, robbery, rape. wars, revolutions rehgious 

persecutions, and racial exterminations stands s . 

visible that anguished observers have been i®'* ° P sneaking, 
men is the only animal that kills its own kind, ftrict^ sp 9^ 
this is not so. Other animals sometimes P®®*r°y , ^ ggge 

their own species; the fate of a strange rat ProPP 
of rats who know each other is hair-raising ® ' be 

overwhelming is the human killing-score that o . 

excused for overlooking the fact that nonhuman anima 
tunes kill members of their own species. before any 

Hobbes spoke of man in a slate of Nature (tha , 
political arrangements were made) as part humanoid re- 
rrgainst all." m Africa the broken skull-tops of 
mains have suggested to some anlhropologis s 
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his debut here on earth by devouring the brains of his fellows 
Some social analysts postulate “aggression” as a specifically 
human way of behaving ' The president of the American Psycho- 
logical Association recently called for the development of a 
drug to inhibit the aggressive drives of world leaders’ On the 
other hand, it is sometimes claimed that large-scale human 
I mg has its functional side as a mechanism of nature to con- 
trol excessive proliferation of the species According to this view, 
civilization’s development of moral standards and of a sense of 
sacredness of human life” may deprive the world of a 
possible so ution to its overpopulation problem by Inhibiting the 
Innh ° exterminate each other Avoiding claims of 

certain^fn^rm ^f'efly at some arguments for or against 

s of intentional taking of human or quasi-human life 

Infanticide 

ol'^dealma children can be a drastically functional way 

tclera?^d in unwanted births It is not 

taw moral smir^L" 'he Greeks and Romans had 

The Snartans ovnn ^ '"''"’9 newborn defective infants 

recommended both ®'’''''''®n on hillsides at birth Pis'® 

poses = For rentur ®*'°''hon and mtanticide for eugenic pur 
a desperate measure^fami?o"’h '"’®"''®'''® ''V abandonment was 
ber of mouths to to ®®''''®® had to adopt to cut down the num- 

practice cl mabiki (litor u'" ®''®'snt Japan, the infantioidal 
size Many onmitivp « ^ 'h'nning ) was used to limit family 
purposes The ktllmo nf practiced infanticide for survival 
until very recently on Tfli.f. particularly girls was common 
reason was limitPH southwest Pacific, the 

last report the Yanomamo^l'n'li **’" overpopulation At 

in hard times still kiiiino of southern Venezuela were 

more girls than boys < ® “"wanted babies of both sexes, though 
Christian ethic<? 

tributed to the develoompnt’”?^'^® Prevent wars, but it con 
human life is Inviolable iniar.?' Presupposition that helpless 
Goethes drama Faust Msfn'^'f ’"®® "“"“wed m the West In 
her Illegitimate babv’ P®Ts with her life for killing 

'JJ®'"’ar. sustained the death so ^'"’a®". as privy councilor m 
01 the same offense " sentence for a woman found guilty 
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Contraceplion and Abortion 

In modern society the two most widely used means of limi^ting 
births are contraception and medical abortion. The first does 
not involve terminating life, but preventing it from starting— 
this is not killing. The second requires the destruction of the 
living embryo or fetus. Birth control by both artificial means 
and feticide have a long history in human culture. Only recently, 
however, have these methods of dealing with unwanted bir s 
achieved a level of moral and social approval, as well as sa e y 
and reliability, to a degree approaching general acceptance. 
Efficient human sterilization methods have been deveope 
Vasectomy in the case of the male and ligation of tubes for e- 
males have become standardized techniques in state programs 
of voluntary sterilization. In 1972 clinics receiving U.S. 
funds reported sterilizations of 16,000 women and 8677 men. (one 
instance of involuntary sterilization of two minors ' 

India has encouraged voluntary sterilization among her ® ' 
pending hungry masses; in some campaigns, free , 

have been offered to males who have vasectomies. But, fo 
reasons, voluntary sterilization has not yet come anywhere nea 
‘he popularity of contraception and abortion as a means or oirin 
limitation in contemporary society. Most men do not vvan 
tomies, and (apart from women’s equal reluctance in e 
tubal ligation is not a trivial operation.* ,. 

Moral and religious objections to birth control are as o ^ 

Bible, wherein we are told that the Lord slew Onan, "ho sp 
his seed on the ground" so that his brother’s wife should not 
eonceive.r In the course of its long history, Jewish law has moo 
led its ancient rigor in regard to birth control. But even .giw 
law does not countenance interference with concep 
°n grounds of comfort, convenience, or cosmetics, u ni-eq- 

a Wife is not justified in practicing contraception lest a preg 
"®ncy "mar her Lauty.” The Roman Catholic f 'To. 

opposed all forms of artificial birth control, '“’oi'®' ,he 

sophical grounds of the opposition can be bracked 
'athers and doctors of the church, who oondemned y 
eans of frustrating the "natural end" of the P^° artificial 

modem times, the church’s hostility to birth oontro 
a®®oo lias been made explicit in a series of P P gg, 

Op to and including Paul Vi’s Humanae Vitae of • 
observers, including some Catholic clergy, believe tha 
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papal ban on contraception is a rearguard action only, that the 
church will have to come to terms with a practice engaged m 
by the majority of its married faithful Catholic critics of the con- 
tinuance of the ban clam that it rests on an obsolete “natural 
law theory according to which the moral rightness or wrong- 
ness of an act can be judged by its fulfilling or frustrating a 
natural end " This exaggerated teleology, they say, this too- 
purposive manner of viewing human sexuality (for marriage has 
a communicative as well as a procreative good) confines a deep 
ana characteristically human activity within far too narrow limits 
Hut church conservatives still maintain that the ban is justified 
interpose an artificial block 
latest nrcn^ ptocrestive act and its intended purpose In its 
diatmc,nT»?"t,''!'"®"'^ however, the church 

aiders hmrimn ^ oontraception — which it con- 
demnation n(^ of Its congregation — and its con- 

humans ^hortion, which it holds morally wrong for all 

ence wiIfTthe deliberate, not accidental, interfer- 

uterus Abortion t ° otobryo or fetus growing within the 

nteny grcup^werrunl'" "T" 

some thought The Qhatf^ ^ possible consequences— 

to haunt iheir unborn children would return 

did not think of ahm f however, primitive peoples 

tribesman Such peoDle”J" comparable to slaying a 

clde as a means for T,. ’ noted, countenanced infanti- 

t^any did not reaarH limited food sources existed 

9>ven a name and thus aoll'*®. sacred until he had been 

dent Jewish law forh->H«, as a member of the tribe An- 

than ordinary homicide sinro*!h regarded the act as less 
(Adam nefesh) until it w become a “person 

tectlon of the law in entitled to the full pro- 

consider abortion a rabbinic tradition did not 

terpretcd to permit abortion 

physical and mental hp-»ith serious reasons, including the 
Roman Catholic church on .h°' Canon law of Iho 

'ion Tho praclico had alwnjrt”'''®^ 'orblds abor- 

♦K ^.^®rch lathers, althounh ik considered a serious offense 
0 lotus at an early stano w-i°^ '^oro by no moans agreed that 
quesuon as to lus/wh^iL r'! ^hoy had some 

dhors. following Aristotelian becamo "onsoulod “ Some 

bryology, said that onsoulmont 
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took place at forty days in males, eighty days in ^ 

1211, Pope innocent 111 distinguished between ‘he ^le /nd 
nonviabie fetus, intimating that, while abortion m formed 

regarded as a serious sin, only the abortion ° ‘hf 
(viable) fetus was to be construed as murder. Bu a j 

oil of Trent in the sixteenth century, it was seneraMy agreed that 
abortion, at whatever stage of embryological P Council 

no different than murder. Even the progressive “horrible 

of 1965 (Vatician 11) declared that abortion remained a 

Prior to the 1960s, only cases of rape, ‘"^f^Jyi'^lfferapelTtfc 
to the mother's life constituted grounds Abortion Act 

abortion in Britain and the United States. Th ... those in 
in Britain extended types of lawful ° gxisfing children 

which the well-being of the mother or of _.,.m.ited account 
would be adversely affected. But this act a so p go- 

to be taken of the pregnant woman s socia _|.„ber of un- 
vlronment. In the 1960s, sharp increases m ™ ggg <,( 
wanted pregnancies, poverty factors, and th ^ IK gg 

illegal abortion (with its attendant danger ° pub- 

well as its social and economic guged abortion. The 

llo demand for a radical expansion of '®9 . . .[gyp has 

liberal abortion law of New York State, ®".®®‘®,^ J" gjmpli- 

been cited as a model for the rest of the na i . i^^Kly pg. 

cations and deaths resulting goO legal abortions 

dined since the law took ellect. About 168 000 legal a^ 

were performed in New York City alone i natients But the 
law, more than half obtained by out ='®‘®gPf,^"revery re- 
New York State law on abortion is not t^e end 

spect; under the law, pregnancy must be ® g^g court de- 

ol the twenty-fourth week. The rerient U . P |^^, ,gg 

clsion on abortion prohibits abortion only 
weeks of pregnancy.'^ 

Is Abortion Murder? consider 

What is murder? Most civil authorities tod ^ ^ certain 

abortion murder for the simple reason inar, j po^niit 

regulations, the law permits abortion. wP' P gg.jous form 
intentional homicide. Under law. murder Is in mo acl 

01 homicide, or human killing. For killing f® “ Z 

must bo Intentional and deliberate: It cannot be k'l ing in o 
lense of sell, property, or country. WIUi murder, there is no quos 
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tion of killing even by criminal negligence; the homicide must 
be performed “with malice aforethought." Legally, abortion is 
far from satisfying these conditions. It is not clear that In termi- 
nating the life of a human fetus, we are Intentionally and with 
malice killing a human person. As noted, the fathers of the 
church were by no means in agreement that the fetus was a 
person. They distinguished between the degree of guilt attached 
to the killing of a viable and of a nonviable fetus. The Sacred 
Penitentiary (an ecclesiastical office) of the time of Pope Gregory 
xm did not regard as homicide the killing of an embryo under 
for^ days old. Thomas Aquinas rejected the notion that a 
allowed to perish so that the infant within her 
could be baptized; “Evils are not to be done that good may come 
trorn them, and therefore a man ought rather to let the infant 
perish than that he himself perish Isplrltuallyl committing the 
homicide upon the mother." True, we know 
churrh "'“'‘srn times, the Catholic 

SL M, abortion; to this day its 

oravs to instruct the world that abortion is a 

thosLn;„ '‘'® aWiludes of other religions, and 

stand TwI asneraliy do not agree with the church's strict 

ligiou's authnnv^ that other secular and re- 

nr:omrp?ob,e'“inXd.^'’°'‘'“" ^ 

fine^a °Ve^rson"^Th muddle created by trying to de- 

organism IS rieetr/n doubt that in abortion a living 

been endlessly "human" or not has 

lion between the felut'^as^""'^ taking refuge in the distinc- 
infant that is "actuallv" h,. human as opposed to the 

argument against abortio onses in the 

Intos the prmcil of Te ‘P®' ®P°rtion vio- 

Point in the pro^cess of Lj®,"®''"®®® human life.” At what 
Obvious reply is thai ih <foes life become human? An 

there /s a point at whil f badly put: it assumes that 
But there are no ooinu ? was nonhuman becomes human 
superimpose on thinnc itT points are abstract entities we 

“Would you like to haua to analyze them. In the question, 
what needs to (and nmhpw " aborted?" .t is assumed as true 
® ‘■you,’’ was there an “i" at be) proven: was there 

Recently, many women*® « fetal development? 

tion taws have Indignantly crrtSd liberalized abor- 

y t-rmcized the way in which lawmaking 
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assemblies (usually all male) sit in judgment, as they 
abortion, as to what is right or wrong for a woman ‘o °° ™ 
her body. Every woman has a right to her body, runs 
ment, and no group of legislators, however well-inten ion , 
the right to tell her what to do and not do 
Well, there are laws that forbid certain kinds of se .. 
on the part of either sex, but apart from that, e c 
raises a question as hard to deal with as the query as ° I 
what point the fetus becomes human" is the unborn 
separate entity or is it part of its mother’ One can on y 
by a distinction- the fetus is not part of the mother i 
that her arms, heart, or uterus is part of her, bu 
part of her in the sense that during gestation i is 
closed within her body and intimately attached to i 
nourished by it The Aristotelian distinction ® J 

fetus IS potentially but not actually an independe . .. ,5 
Jewish law held that the fetus, at least in its ® ^ j a 

part of the mother, only when birth begins is 1 
separate body The Protestant theologian Karl Barm says 


The unborn child is from the very first a child It is still “art 

has no independent life But it is a man and not a thing, nor 
01 the mother's body He who destroys germinating Ilia sms 

man and thus ventures the monstrous thing of decreet there- 

the life and death of a fellow man whoso life is given y o 
fore, like his own, belongs to Him 


The contemporary anthropologist Ashley Montagu, ^ 
oppose abortion as such, claims that the fetus, 
ness and (in its early stages) man-from-Mars ®PP . — 

living, striving human being from the very beg noceibie to 
which starts at conception On the other hand, i -n un- 

fhlnk of the fetus, at least under some ‘ uch as a 

wanted guest foisted upon the mother without so muc 

by.your-lcavo.** , ^hoihor 

Now where does all this leave the argumen , gQ^ial 

abortion is murder or not? So long as law and 
Practlco do not recognize the unborn fetus as . 

the right to life and legal ProtocUon tha t pcrtaij'S 
wclal status, it does not seem that . callod that by 

fosalsonso ol the term, although » can certainly murder 

parties who oppose it as immoral. To say abortion is muro 
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IS a little like saying war is murder Which abortions? Which 
wars? 

But many who dismiss the "abortion is murder" claim would 
not deny that good reason should be given to justify the destruc* 
tion of nascent human life, particularly if development is ad- 
vanced To slip into the habit of terminating unborn life without 
reflection as to what one is doing may lead to moral callousness 
The destruction of a fetus Is never a pleasant thing at any sta9® 
of its development, in the case of a relatively advanced pregnancy, 
the effect of this destruction can be disturbing not only to the 
woman, but also to the man responsible for the pregnancy 
well as to the conscience of the physician whose traditional duty 
IS to preserve life, not to destroy it 
With the crisis of world population, it may be that a number 
Of serious moral questions pertaining to abortion will prove no 
academic Some observers believe that in the next 
sterner than abortion will have to be taken to 
Th.« extermination of the human race by overcrowding 

' \h\ be excessive an instance of what some call 

disDute case, nearly all parties to the 

there must question agree on one point d 

and rnTdilS! »e«er to have them legally sanctioned 

the aHlunnt ^ *“ 3° 'he bad old ways when 

Pborwetedrrn'?cCcho^\Tdrspt;'" " 

Euthanasia 

life of a^nascenf deals with the morality of terminating the 

question of indicma mn*,! "In P°'b 'bore is the moral 

and incurably sick" Mam ""i*" °* p''* people who are helpless 
ethical scruples about ahnn' "pJ '"pp* p' 'b°®® “b® b®''® 

here Euthanasia i«s a hesitate to permit equal latitude 

pleasant death 1 but (meaning "dying well ' or 

tions Why IS this? ^ ^ people it has sinister connota- 

Elrst we should note that ii,,. . «,• 

a number of different appHed widely to cover 

Euthanasia can be voiimtT® supposedly justifiable homicides 
It is assisted suicide a n involuntary In the first instance, 
asks his family or hls knowing that he is incurably ill. 

died this wa/ Lorunte™ h.s pain Freud 

which itself may take* includes ‘mercy killing 

"’ore than one form One form is m- 
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fanticide, as in the well-known case of the Belgian mother wh 
in 1962 killed her eight-day-old child, who was born deformeo 
as a result of the mother's having taken the drug tha i o 
during pregnancy.’^ Then there is the termination of the i e 
senile patient, his consent not having been obtaine , 
killing of a cancerous wife, drugged during sleep by a 
who can no longer bear to see her suffer. On a quj e 
dimension, we have involuntary euthanasia by public a ; 
perhaps as part of a state eugenics 
for his ideal republic called tor the killing of 
where abortion did not succeed. In 1940 the Nazi Ger . 

was operating a systematic program of euthanasia o 
detectives and other "incurables"; the authorities we 
to discontinue or at least postpone the program becaus 
protests by church leaders.'® , states 

Most euthanasia lobbyists in Britain and the ^ n,ents 
want only voluntary euthanasia made legal. The . ®.. 
may range from a simple defense of "the w h dignity^ 

to proposals for a formal Pt° 96 ‘ture in wh ch th P 
a document giving permission to end his life, 
consent; and a committee, including ® „ _( the 

ferer a "final examination” to determine the Pope Involve 

case. Support of the right to die with dignity n abridg- 

the moral difficulties of euthanasia at all if it is o Y 
ment of elaborate medical means used to pro 9 | 

hopelessly moribund.” There is nothing ttough 

immoral in such a shortening of medical proc ’ 
Physicians are understandably reluctant to 9 we P 
*he patient’s life before every means of P''®®®^ '^?,,,l„n If the 
fried. Again, it is a question ol the particular ’tv,enty- 

Patient is truly in extremis, why keep him 9®®P'®9 _ans7 True, 
four hours by chemical, electrical, or mechanic extreme 

much may depend on whether the patient is Y°o®9 jmations, 
age. Most religious authorities are P^^missive in mose most 
particularly where the elderly are concerned. 
sfrict about questions of human life recogniz hat^^ 
imes when, ordinary means of sustaining conservative 

xtraordinary means are not morally °hh9®?°‘^,’.j„„h|e effect” to 
P ®® XII applied the ethical principle o ‘h® double eue^ 
{“®"fY fhis position. If in some cases hope Y 
a said, “the actual administration of 9 ™ 9 S shortening 

'hstinct effects, the one the relief ol pain, the other tha snonen u 
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of life, the action Is lawful Liberal or conservative, a careful 
moralist will recommend that the living, in these cases, scrutinize 
their motives with great care lest the phrase "the right to die 
with dignity" be used as no more than a fine-sounding cover for 
the survivors’ inclination to be nd of the inconvenience of a pa- 
tient’s lingering illness Phrases like "it’s a blessing if he goes" 
and shes really better off" come more easily to the lips of the 
ealthy and the busy than to those who are struggling for life 
The termination of life by formal procedures involving permis- 
sion of the sufferer is not so simple This is true euthanasia and. 

n countenanced by most nations today Recent 
hill in lobbyists, who have been pushing a euthanasia 

m defeated in the House of Lords 

anri consent is. after all, assisted suicide, 

lonnar 'i? suicide itself was in 1961 declared no 

agamstlhe iaw ^ 

taw^euthanal?^^® contemporaiy moralists when even volun- 

asTociation of ‘'®'9htened by the inescapable 

tury associatert ^ certain terrible events in our cen- 

began with the kilimn^^^' Nazi eugenics program 

courage the matmo^ T defectives, then went on to en- 

girls-^ven out nf warriors with suitable German 

where millions of Ip ended m the extermination camps, 

killed Thira pun!n ® undesirables" were 

ended with oenor/rfp_l? program that began with euthanasia 
intended end the ripct that has for its conscious and 

Th.s was an 

Human Lilo-> 

camps seemed to^manv' revelations of the Nazi death 
ttul'cf in the principle of ® confirmation of the universal 

to the Nazi deeds, thev savV^"?*"'' human life The reaction 
- m modr?'‘“'"= pert of the reason 


Why Programs7nvXnVmod‘=r‘'‘“'^= c, i„e 

orms ot euthanasia have against even the mildest 

PPH of lawmakers nearly everuJr.’^ stubborn resistance on the 
rt?n' meant by the *°rlP But, we may 

dllional religions had little human life”? The tra- 

human life, their teachers LHalV"^wPring the question Every 
oeclared, is equally dear to God, who 
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loves that life with an infinite love. Therefore no ™ 

right to interfere with the iife of another, except for ’ 

Of course, with history in mind, we know that peop ® . 

devoutly within these religious traditions and have, " ’ 

dealt out death very vigorously. When human p 

aroused by war, revolution, crusades, or persecute ’ 

oiple of the sanctity of human life is one of the fust casualties. 

It is always disillusioning to observe what PC?P® , ,|_g 3 gf 

to what they say they believe, tl is true that in m 

peace, of political and religious stability, the P""®^ °gted 

sanctity of human life has been more or less 9®Pf ® ^ ^ orary 

This respect seems actually to have increase m l^g. 

secular society, which has moved awaV . . (jgHefs, 

liefs of older days. Some inquirers, who still ho derive 

ask this question: if the sanctity of then does 

from God’s love (God being absent or dead), on wha 

John Dewey would reply that ''f persoritself 

in some source beyond nature, but in the h n„estion the 
■■Naturalism,” Dewey says, “finds the values m 
worth and dignity of men and women, residi 9 makes 

itself ."22 But just what is there about ,, pemaps the 

that nature in itsell worthy of this absolute '’eeP nromise of 
value of every human life resides in the po en i and 

that life for good. Or perhaps we talk abou constitute 

worth of each Individual human” because w orotect each 

an exclusive tribe or club and hence are ®wor living, 

other as members against all that threatens us, 

Or perhaps the highest social fulfillment requi j|g|^ nis or 

vidual person constituting society be vaiue „g each per- 

Iter iife inviolabie. Or perhaps, as Kant wo l^^^g 

son has an inherent dignity or worth, if Kan ,|^g pgopies, 
come a iong way from the attitudes of early P sanctity 

who would have been puzzled by the c®"® P j q| me indi- 
of individual human life because for them *00 9 community. In 
vidual counted for far less than the good o , (,gcian life 

soy case, the fact that the concept of the sane ' „gj eut by 
thay have derived from religious beliefs is n beliefs. Some 
the fact that so many today in the West . . |||,y gf human 

®oy that the idea of the sacredness and mvi , — „rinin 

life - ■ 


4110 tutsa ui — 

have entered our thinking because 


5 religious origin, 
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but It remains in our thinking because it is built into the house in 
which we live and could not be removed without bringing it 
down 


Suicide 

One obvious difference marks off suicide from other forms of m* 
tentional killing It is the agent who dies, not another, the direct 
victim IS oneself If a person’s life is his to dispose of as he sees 
fit, the moral issue involved is quite different from that of other 
orms of homicide Certain cultures have regarded suicide as 
legitimate and at times meritorious The Romans believed that a 
man s life was his own, he was free to end it when outward cir- 
cumstances and his own will combined to make suicide appro- 
priate Roman history is ornamented by pageants of noble sui- 
PpirLn heroically on his sword after Pompey’s defeat, 

to rin opening his veins in a bath (he was ordered 

honor si embracing death to repair her dis- 

tshed for Sextus Tarquinius Slaves were not pun- 

evervonG suicide because the Romans held that 

cSical'jflntn ^ a r'9ht to his own life Like Rome, 

thrjaoanlt^ code of life and death To 

hence^suteid'e traditional way of setting troubles right, 

esteem There w^s <^®s®rving of high moral 

suicide after one's lor^A suicide of unhappy lovers, funs/n, 
forms of self destrurti^ ceremonial 

and anachronS a^t thP considered it a foolish 

of the noted writer Yuk.^ self-disembowelment {seppuku) 
moved the Janano«o Mishima m Tokyo, 1970, profoundly 
of the stern virtUGinf^^^ '^ Mishima had wished to remind 

A quit© diffe ^ Japan s old order 
the Christian West^^Rm'^^f suicide gained ascendancy m 

pressed it in the PhapHn who first ex- 

prison awaiting execuitnn' u®”._ asks Socrates, who is m 
to take his own life So ’ believes that a man ought not 

are our guardians and ‘ ' that the gods 

a man should wait ® possession of theirs 

mens him as ho la now tintil God sum- 

suicido was a crime aaain\f The Jews believed 
cepiions An example is tho ®*though they allowed for ex- 
sword to prevent his belna who fell on his own 

‘ Tho church lathers tru„'ht®i“"‘’ 'odured by tho Philis- 
^ '“ught that our lilo came (rom God, 
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that its final disposition remains in his keeping, not ours. { 
reflects traditional Christian belief when he or , . 

the Everlasting had not fix’d His canon ^'Si^he 

Thomas Aquinas added that suicide is a sen inconsistent 

charity one should have toward oneself, a ^ such 

With contemporary psychiatric belief that many peop e ® 
a poor idea of themselves that ‘^ey are ed 
Though it was never the universal teaching 
theologians, like Augustine, believed that ^nnlty to re- 

forgivable sin.” Because the agent had no opportunity^^ 
pent his act, suicide put one beyond God ® severe 

cides were refused burial in consecrated g '. disgrace, 
views strengthened the belief that suicide w coroner's 

To spare the living, as well as the pied by their 

luries have been inclined to find that some contempo- 

own hand did so "while of 0''®°“"'*™" „ more than twenty to 
rary students of suicide concede that no n 
thirty percent of suicides have been ’ mclinafions as 

physicians almost unanimously , ,o restrain the sui- 

a manifestation of psychic illness. Tney y mcluding invol- 
cidal patient by every means at their c 

untary hospitalization.’® ■ ”■ 

SflSr'iHa lo o/aII l/nni 


— ... 

itary hospitalization.’® , . „poD|e and it seems to 

Suicide is well known among P'^"”.,''ju|,nced”' societies today, 
be a serious social problem among a someone either 

More than once a minute in the Unite Among white 

tries to or does kill himself with console j.gth; among col- 
males, suicide is the fourth leading cause ,„_e. Yet on a 

lege students, it is the second most ,rv the United 

1957 list ranking suicide frequencies y west Berlin had 
Slates was not the first but the fifteenth ’. highest of 

the highest suicide rate of any city and AU a. Alfred 

any nation, followed by Japan, Finland, suicides by coun- 
Alvarez gives national frequency Fhar s Austria: 4- Czecho- 
tries as follows: 1. Hungary: 2. P'orn™' higher suicide 
Slovakia.’® Why some countries have ^ should one 

rates than others has puzzled socio og • ^|^g„,er (Norway) 

Scanrilnnuinn ^HonmOrk) TAHK H U ^ __ thn SUb* 


rales than others has puzzled ^ another (Norway) 

Scandinavian country (Denmark) work on tho sub- 

low on a suicldo-frequcncy list? In hjs ^ higher sul- 

iect, Emile Durkheim noted that , Hy only a very few 

cido rato than Catholics; ho was able Bavaria Jews 

Jewish suicides.^' Yet Durkholm - -nej confessed ho 

killed ihomsolvcs twlco as often as Cal 
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did not know why Stekel says that a deep and authentic re- 
ligious faith tends to inhibit suicide, and observers tell us that 
suicide rates are generally lower in countries with a predominat- 
ing Catholic rather than Protestant population ” But should we 
conclude from these premises that Catholic countries have more 
deep and authentic religious faith” than Protestant countries? 
It would be a risky conclusion 

Sociologists and psychologists have found the concept of 
suicide to be full of ambiguities Just what is a suicide? Some 
pe^ie intend to carry out a suicidal act. but fail to accomplish 
i hers do not so intend, but end up dead and officially listed 
^ suicidal gesture that has miscarried 
nn V M Russian roulette? A man may load a revolver with 
one bul et, spin the cylinder, and pull the trigger Such a man 

that his vanished 

Its iLq u/f '^'sible world can be restored only by risking 
thev ri«;k soldiers carrying out “suicidal” missions, 

karX,ka,e n.fnl 7 u/ their own deaths The 

but his iliM^tnn,,°^ World War 11 knew for certain he would die, 
his mission pna ® consequence of the purpose of 

swallowing smuaaled^ cheating the hangman at Nuremberg by 
again was Romm^p'^ Poison is a rather different matter, different 
tribunaT" Somo ni' trial by a Nazi “people’s 

are never known h ' themselves in the way of death, yet 
fatal to the dnvpr ' c^’cides How many automobile accidents, 
that driver? How’ m ' hy semi-intention on the part of 

sciously arranged hv fhah ^'’ownings are half con- 

sulcides? When Joan father? Were the early Christian martyrs 
m prison atter her tna? •'csumed dressing in men’s clothing 
the stake? Accorrimr, o ’’^t Arrow this would lead her to 
0^ the Matter, a ®^aham Greene’s The Heart 

planned self-infiietsH w the concept of a carefully 

if Christ was the son nf'r Christ himself was a suicide, for 
If had willed his own crucified only 

tions of suicide, ide^nTftinn'^*^". volumes seeking causal explana- 
pronouncement on the *®°*®bng intentions No easy 

made by Ignoring their ‘mmorality of suicide can be 

is‘s in or out u.®'/,P®t«enl work or that of the various moral- 


ists in or out of the reliotnue that of the various moral- 

question Consider the wWo “^^^tillons who have pondered the 
psychosis Pof», ... f ranoe of possibilities Outright 

return to the womb Loss 
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of a loved one in death An unhappy love affair Insurance V 
for a dependent To save the emperor embarrassmen 
]ob that was one’s lifework Tired of having to live hoo e P 
a kidney machine. To protest a war Sudden financia r i 
strophic military defeat The death instinct victorious ov 
instinct Made to feel worthless as a child Despondency 
of ill health Despair at all the bad things one has on 
vading sense of incompetence and failure Desire 
oneself on one’s family Drugs Depression Old age 
Most of these factors have actually been ^ound to P 
singly or in combination in cases of suicide that a ^ 

vestigated— though it is hard to prove or f o.„les 

of a death wish or desire to return to the womb found 

students of suicide is fhat these very same factors ca 
sometimes in heightened degree, in people who o 
selves Why are some driven to this extreme a gg 

Why do there seem to be so many suicides pp' Berry- 

in recent years Hemingway, Woolf, Montherlanf, Mishima, cieriy 

"lan, Kawabata, Plafh’ rase for sui- 

Some modern philosophers have exolanation The 

cide Schopenhauer offered a metaphysical P 
World Will, the cause of all things, P®'®®®, .'I'? ® fh Lsire and 
Wind infinite might, we are its creatures, fi j^gi^g 

Wanting out of all proportion to the possibility ^ome people 
®®*'®''®p- To end the suffering entailed by exis i affirma- 

^'11 themselves But the suicide’s act is really ^^^1 

bon of the self, that individual self that he bei individual 
But the conviction of personal reality is mdi- 

is but Idea, a second-line phenomenal offai . ..gi jjut as 
^idual thinks he can put an end to suffering wi ^^Juid if a 

ff'e pistol drops to the floor nothing more , ^gre to 

®®bble on the surface of a cauldron of "^g «hole of 

^®'®' '■'he tiny droplet of water falls bo®b ' . Ueen sub- 

yihich it has always been a part, nothing h g „o have 

''®®tod from the total turmoil of the World W® Whore wc 
suicide, metaphysically speaking, nothing '® T pfoclaims 
®®'®ido does net put an end to desire, W® '®;bf ,o^ve by a 

0 Will to live JS Only the saint, by renouncing pgoi of ond- 

blo of selflessness can detach himself from iho 

William James and Albert Camus treat ®®'®jb° h,s'’,oa°d'ms, 
'® W. essay “Is Life Worth Living? ’ James reminds 
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That life is nof worth living tho whole army of suicides declare 
an army whose roll*call follows the sun round the world 
and never terminates In his “The Myth of Sisyphus” Camus 
claims, There is but one truly serious philosophical problem, 
and that is suicide Each writer asks, ‘Why nof commit sui* 
Cl e? and each in his way gives an answer The American 
p, teply Is optimistic We do not know the outcome 
Of things, we do not own the key to the universe, if indeed there is 
Porh'^ Perhaps we shall be crushed, annihilated, forgotten 
'"'‘"'"Inal efforts, the mighty cultural and re- 
gious el orts of the human race will be rubbed out, leaving no 
evil m l, ri, °l the cosmos Perhaps the balance of 

be worth i,v.n‘ ““’“P'Sl’s the good In that case, life would not 
It Sinrp ^ PP* know this, nor can science prove 

as If in oiir\ip '* ’'P''® option the choice to act 

wav toward ® nonfd be done to tip the balance a little 

may follow ' Do **'®' b^tome, the worth of life 

■Believe Ltmp °‘ »' "'®. Rentes tells his readers, 

the fact ■■ ' P"® yPtit Pbl'Sl 

convincedmat answer is less conlident, but he too is 

of making what one ea °P’'ons that a choice exists in the matter 
no meaning We are ''*® Camus, the universe has 

lated The hunnor *° P® crushed rubbed out, annlhl- 

transoends the hiiman'*""'^®''®'^ human heart for that which 
no supernatural destinv'T.?* 't" °®1®®' tbere is no God, 

give It Our fate is J °®''' *P® meaning we choose to 

said for knowmo that n,?r^. ®®®*b But there is something to be 
surd, born of this confm^r nation in the world is absurd — ‘ the ab- 
planation] and the unrea P®*"®®® the human need [of ex- 
not suicide? Because th=r “^ ® silence of the world Why 
ing he Is licked and fmhi.^ 'e something fine in a person know- 
blinkers there is no liner anyway For a man without 

grips with a reality that ®P®®’®®'® 'ban that of intelligence at 

brave man or woman Is |ucil^"^“''®® him ’ w What is left to a 

of Sisyphus, whom the oon °,"® oontinuous effort, like that 
atone to the ton of e'l. l!’', P“nishment, condemned to 
to roll back down agai^ *" "h'oh forever it is fated 

the may be cokI““' 'T®'”"® S'ayPhus happy' 

mnlll ? PbP'ha of that meml? “'"'°'t to one who has known 
“Plus melanchollcus, an abv« I, ®n older day called 

abyss beyond right and wrong, beyond 
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morality. There probably are many "ho kill theniselves for nwra^ 
and selfish reasons, who use suicide (in Hesses P nofes 

shabby and illegitimate emergency exd.” The 
left behind by some suicides do suggest vam^ and narmw 
egotism. A man may use suicide to sneak cut of ^9 

debts and disasters for others to cope with. 
a serious offense against charity to presume nerhaps at 

condemn, the motives of any '''‘*‘'''‘*9®. ®°Jl,,„.anstein asked if 
the moment of decision to terrible lucidity. 9 
one can know, really know, that another is m P ■ |.gally 

to really know another's physical suffering, w tjespair? Or 
know of the quality of another’s mental anguis ^ 

of the point at which an individual refuses 9 ||(g 

that, because of his suffering, is no longer, m |est 

All one can do is to fall back on the old s’™ judge who 

you be judged," construing this to meam anguish and 

have themselves experienced the depths of , among the 

have survived. For those of us .f ®.°* ..,h gving Nietzsche 

living, whether or not we believe '® vro^derfu? thing. The 

has a word of consolation: Suicide ® . niaht."'® 

thought of it enables us to get through many 

II 

Death and the State . ^ noncriminal 

*Jnder law, homicide is divided into country, 

categories. Criminal homicide includes , ^.gf voluntary 
of the first and second degree) woncr^minal homicide 

(nonnegligent) and involuntary (negligent). execution of 

Includes killing In self-defense and kilUng y noncriml- 

a death sentence. Traditionally, killing hreach of the rules 

nal, provided that the killing is done , nations” (interna- 

end practices of war recognized by the la raised 

tional law). In considering what moral que area 

concerning capital punishment and war, w wherein the 

of private acts by Individual persons to pu glaja js 

primary agent is the state. In state may claim 

not the agent taking the Initlativo, ^houg revolt by killing, 
the right of solf*do1onso In putting . .. a iushhed up- 

Tho revolutionary may claim that when should not bo 

rising against tho state, it Is a political armed revolt 

iudgod as murder. Tho stale In turn may 
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IS treason and as such punishable by death. Cynics like to point 
to the pragmatic and relativistic factors here: armed uprising 
against the state may be a "glorious revolution” If it succeeds, 
but 'foul crime" and "despicable treason" If it fails 


Capital Punishment 

In recent years, capital punishment has fallen out of favor as an 
rdinary means of social control At least this is true in clrcum- 

- I 


Ml leceni years, capital punishment has fallen c 
ordinary means of social control At least this is true in circum- 
stances of peace and social stability. But in the course and wake 
of armed revolt, the death penalty is still Implemented frequently 
success of the Cuban revolution m 
, e new Castro government executed more than one thou- 
©nemies by firing squad The Korean and Vietnani 
tnfnrma^ provided dismal spectacles of executions, formal and 
of Aiini.'et failure of the small-scale Moroccan revolt 

larno?.,^! officers were shot Later in the same year. 


nf Aiin.l* ® laiiure of the small-scale Moroccan revon 

larnpL^f o*f'cers were shot Later in the same year, 

by Pakistanis againsi 
.9 ®®ngalis, of whom nearlv one million were put tc 


tho .* ".caauies were put into effec. 

death ''''bom nearly one million were put to 
Benaalis stanL Pakistani defeat, the revengeful 

m Z torture-executions of their own at a rally 

IS not thUe internationally televised But it 

when thev blood that people have in mind 

rather, o7,hfusua nr",’* P>rn'ahLnt They think, 

aordingtndueprncesrnnar" 


o iiiu scene 

The top form [senior classi 

tire girl was very oreii k Permission to go down and see 

arms, ho was pirn, nnVheafii.!'!’ 1**"’"' "“r 

yellow with long black hm «, ° tarm hand looked pale a, 

'arm hands shouted out GoMh p"®' his lace A few oth 

• It was such a lovely *1® ’“Pk “h his hat and nodde 

hear lha gin a J "9. all 01 them sang a hymn and I cou 

kissed her love, once agato Her ? r'" Ihe '' 

In the United St ™ second blow 


In the United 'tt rhe second bl 

3.857 executions, an^averaol i'l* 1930-1966 there wi 
^ f a little more than one hundi 
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per year.-*^ Most of these were punishments for murder, though 
many states enforced the death penalty for rape—particuiariy 
against blacks in the South. A number of other capital offenses 
stand on the books of the several states, including 
train wrecking, arson, and bombing. The execution of Ju lus a 
Ethel Rosenberg, which shocked the world in 1953, was earn 


out under a federal espionage law. 

In July 1972, by a five-to-four decision, the Supreme Cou 
the United States ruied that the death penalty as currenty 
ministered by the states was cruel and unusual . 

violation of the eighth and fourteenth amendments ° ® „anital 

tution.« Only two of the justices stated their belief ‘h® ® P 
punishment was cruel and unusual in llseif. Smi'laf ,.pgcj 
to entorce the death penalty is common in most of , 
nations of the world today. Where it is a question of enf 
in the cold blood of peace and political stability, o 
alty now seems barbarous and anachronistic. Bu so 
poorer deveioping countries have not yet been a _g,jocl 
this attitude. In Nigeria, lor example, in the "J! . yissb 

from 1970 to 1972, 170 men convicted of armed rob V h 

hoen executed, moat of them publicly.'”' harden 

already noted, attitudes toward the death law, 

during wartime. Martial law takes over from “'‘‘'^^pxloencies 
nnd the usual citizens’ rights are overborne by 
°f the moment. United States involvement in World 
hardly begun when five German would-be ^ ,he 

shortly after beaching on Long Island, were hust^d d'' t^^ 

oleotric chair in the nation’s capital alter sum ry 
military court h 

opinion argues that the death ^jal control, 

h'ng, that it is a primitive and repulsive means measure 

hat the sooner it is gotten rid of as an °^dinary Penalj^easu^^ 
® better. Such a position does not necessan y . . gpt may 
extraordinary circumstances capital P . ^j^pstances 
* be justified and appropriate. Just what ^hes extreme 

dro may be hard to specify. Some would reserve the^exu^,^^ 

P na ty for certain offenses against law ollicers, pgr,. 

g,,d° oeman while doing his duty. Others wou . j children, 
d'ly to be invoked in the case of certain denies against cn 

«ddh ac ihei, |,i||i„g S,ill others would calM 

cido^|b®"^by for those directly involved ig g case In point. 

0. Israel’s hanging of Adolf Eichmann in 196 g-.fion cl Iho 
Bol even with the case of Eichmann the elusive question 
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purpose of punishment will not fade What was the end and 
purpose of hanging him? What good was served? Was it an 
act of vengeance, a paying back? But what did this one man's 
life count when thrown into the balance against those of the mil- 
lions he helped kill? Was it to effect an emotional release, a 
collective catharsis In the psyches of all those who cried to 
heaven against the enormity of the Nazi crimes? Nearly the whole 
world agreed that Eichmann deserved hanging But does this 
not mean that his punishment was simply retributive, thus bring- 
ing us back to "a life for a life”? Perhaps the hanging of Eich- 
mann had, as Nietzsche would say, a mnemonic purpose, a 
solemn ritual whose end was to remind the world of certain crimes 
cUn, 1 ^ that alt those now living should not forget and 

happen again 

flnrf u ^ Classify Eichmann's offense as a “war ’ crime, 

hold thaT arguments of those who 
verv nMura - 9reatesl of crimes, that war is by its 

the sow « m ^hat the killing required by the state of 

the soldier m war ,s nothing other than ' legalized murder ” 


War. Kinds and Causes 

ganized bloody struggle between oi 

played every^concLabto“ '"a'O'y Human beings hav 

wars of enslavempnt ^ ® variation on this theme tribal wan 
(crusades, holy war.?’ ^mong city-states, wars of religio 
incursions like thQ< 5 P versus Catholics), genocidi 

of territorial conouoQt^^ Tamerlane and Genghis Khan, war 
feuds, wars where thp* k'^' wars, revolutionary wars, bloo 
keep the armies intar-f kill the enemy but t 

world wars colonial w/a Chinese wars), grand-scal 

wars of national liberat.pn P®'*oe actions, class struggle war; 
Is endless The verv ann categories overlap and the Hi 
m armed strife, and Olympians engage 

pieces In Valhalla to n-sp v/arnors hewed each other t 
again The angels in Hpp^ whole in the morning, only to he' 
lought Satan and his leoion ®?’ Michael’s commani 

passionate Indian sages^w2f«*° Hell Even the corr 

and IK Hindu enirB the human fascini 

and the sacmn ui . epic Ramavana k-.., vJa 
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for battle. If gods and heroes must have war, it is hard for man 
to remain at peace, small wonder that war is thought by so many 
to be a universal and necessary part of the human condition^ 
"Homo hominl lupus," runs the Latin tag, "Man is a wolf to man. 
Hobbes thought that man in the prepolitical state of nature was 


part of the "war of alt against all ” , 

The easiest explanation of war is to attribute it to the human s 
"aggressive instinct."" But, so far as causal explanations are 
concerned, this may be not much better than saying opium puts 
people to sleep because it has a "dormative virtue It cou ^ 
as some have suggested, that frail protoman was forced m 
collective aggression for survival purposes and 
belligerence is rooted in this Fragmentary evidence of P'''™' 
skeletal remains have suggested that humans are ^ . j 

tors, but wider evidence indicates that, while early bo 
adapt to predatory conditions they also adapted to P°nP ,g 
agricultural environments Traditional theology ®t*P , faiion 
'Pcorrigible war-making as evidence of human "^bite i ^ 
state war, like crime and hatred, is a sign of ^ ^^man 

catastrophe that befell the human race, as a result of w h m 
found himself estranged from God and a''ena ed from 
Some find in psychoanalytic doctrine an analog ^ .j war 
osching of original sin Shortly after the outbreak of World war 
' ^■'eud wrote to a Dutch psychopalhologist ^ 

Psychoanalysis has concluded Ihal the their 

"ipulses of mankind have not vanished in an individ 35 vre 

existence, although in a repressed state— m 'b® ,,133 ,0 display 

^^11 It in our language — and that they 

It has furthermore taught us that our intellect is a ^jl are 

^‘ng, a plaything and tool of our impulses and emo lo ' ,nner 

o>'ced to behave cleverly or stupidly according as o 

assistances ordain wartime at the cruelties 

And now just look at what is happening m this ^gsponsible. at the 
'njustices for which the most civilized nations 
'*ferent way m which they judge of their ^ clear insight, 

J^O'ngs. and those of their enemies, at the gen [,otn us 

you must confess that psychoanalysis has been 

.oca! reformers have 

Pfom ancient times to our own day, Wars, said 

Pointed to the prime causes of war as 
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Plato, are caused by love o( money. Wars, said Marx, arise from 
the material conditions of history: civil wars leap from conflict 
between those classes that possess the means of production 
and those forced by these dominant classes to toil for them; wars 
among nations explode out of rivalry and competition for mar- 
kets. An old notion about war is that conflict is essential to the 
life and well-being of race and culture. Some evolutionists have 
clairned that aggression promotes the preservation of the stronger 
species; war is a selective factor that ensures that the stronger 
survive and multiply their species. Warlike nations have glorified 
conflict as the great stimulus to life. German poets and philoso- 
phers have vied with field marshals in praising war as the neces- 
® nation’s greatness. Kant believed that war, 
the. With order and a "sacred respect" for 

nroInnniH Something sublime about it, while a 

soirit <» '“I® ® purely commercial 

thV 9®n"s Helmuth von Moltke said 

Nietesctev "ou'd rot. Transvaluing the values, 

a mLns to ®xa»s war "You should love peace as 

• . . You saw It peace more than the long 

tell YOU* tt i« thf cause that hallows even war? . • • ! 

couraqe* hav«» hallows every cause. War and 

Nietzsche say that charity Admirers o 

blood-and-iro^n affair^ philosopher did not mean litefa 

rather confhcts of t ® Franco-Pruss.an war of 1870. but 
peoples, or most of tho cultural kind. That whole 

liberals in the Annir, T’ actually want war is something that 
derstanding. ^ 'American tradition have a hard time un- 

Ethics treats ot ethics as a subclass of politios- 

has for its object thp «« Individual person, while politics 

individual person is ? ’*’® “’'Purate entity of which the 

question "What Is lushrT?.™^®' dn'ieved that the crucial 
If the problem were restrU answered satisfactorily 

of men taken In- 

provlnce of justice so ih’at ®^Pands the framework of the 
if datded as the individual n ' 'PPludes the state, which Plata 
'fat the stale had CBrta°°" PPPdal letters.” Plato b®' 
These included the right P°"®ta m its own right 

tnaks war. Not only was this right 
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justly exercised in self-defense — by analogy to the ' 
man who Is justified In repelling an attacker by force 
state was justified, on appropriate occasions, in taking 
sive action against other states to secure its own goo • 
early moderns, Machiavelli and Hobbes, agreed: 
tial to the state’s existence. Grotius, father of interna lo . 
tried to humanize war; in an effort to reduce its bru a i V 
pealed to the “law of nations” (grounded on 51 

which even warring powers owed obedience an 
in addition, Grotius called attention to alternatives to . 

ing international congresses to search for 
conflicts among nations. Nevertheless, Grotius did no 
fight of a nation to make war. for just cause, thus 9 , 

long tradition of Christian theological analysis of e 
the “just war." , k i n 

The reasoning shared by most L^.gf°ain 

Phers is this; under naturai law a state has the rig ^ 

oiroumstanoes, to use force to secure its own 9° • 
to use force is part of the very essence of to® ’g ^^,35 ft,e 
use of force is the proper good of poiitics. if th 
fight, in certain circumstances, to secure its 9 ■ 

lows that a state has the right, under certain c -oVai phi- 
wur to secure its own good. Many theologians 
iosophers of our century deny that war can ever theologian 
Pfoper task of the state For example, the Protestant theologia 

Karl Barth: 

Christian ethics has to emphasize is that neither 
^ardly does the normal task of the state, which is at .^.^g gnd 

War, consist m a process of annihilating rather an 


^s^ering hfe \t ]s r^o part of the normal tasK o. u- 

Its normal task is to fashion peace in such a way 
war kept at bay. ... It is when the stale does abnormal 

°ffTial task that sooner or later it is compelled to ^ ® states.^^ 

war, and therefore to inflict this abnormal task on other s ^ 

some political and moral normal, 

It abnormal and the instrument 

Of follow that war can never be a 9 . j clausewitz 

he political order. It was Barth’s older compatno 
° pointed out that war is the continuation o P , „,gan 

batwaan Jha poll- 

mere is no sharp and absolute separatio 
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tics of war and the politics of peace. In the modern system of 
nation-states — even when at least two of them are superstates 
there ts still no international authority that has the power to en- 
force peaceful settlement of all international disputes Despite its 
accomplishments in the realm of International cooperation, the 
United Nations has been unable to prevent a number of serious 
international armed conflicts Unless we deny any reality or 
value at all to the political order, the use of power by nations to 
secure their own good (which need not necessarily exclude the 
good of others) is indispensable to political action In crucial 
circumstances, war or the threat of war may be the only way of 
cringing this power to bear A professor of Christian ethics at 
Princeton reminds us that the criterion of personal morality wil 
®^3ct, one-to-one fit when applied to politica 
nlTn J* ‘cc'cding the United States. Is morally 

bu be” (the world political good), 

y hat part of it that ts congruent with its national good 

Ts^ possibly th© use of armed for«* 

human gooSwhIch°--“"- '"separably connected with those highe^r 


of markinH tu ' ' 5^® ®*«« Polltics in all the historical ages 

by the of political authority Is held in common 

necessity Lutheran analysis of the state as an order of 


Ttfrn,''?"' ‘='>'«‘"'ona of a dual War 

ditions have*''oonr*'*H°* scholars of the major Christian im- 
Catholic and ProSa'n'', 

both great physical ana ""“'^''sts have agreed that war involves 
held to the princiole thl"’°'^^' ®'"'“ nevertheless 

are morally iusliliahio_^,if°"'® Particularly defensive wars, 
not so great as tho m produced by some wars is 

Typical of the tradihonai ?' ''dhtlng those wars would be 

1 The war mus “ 

means of settling the 01 ,^ 1 “?'' ® ™aort, alter all peaceful 

2 The war mSs, be ^hausted 

3 The war must be din?"* ® authority 

to repel serious injuries ® 1“®* cause — lor example. 

Should bo no dir?c°lde3SmJ[ "'=ens-for example, there 
vuonofthe Innocent 
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5. There must be a reasonable expectation of success of the 

war. 

6. The principle of proportionality must be observed 

the violence must not produce a greater evil than that w ic 
seeks to correct. 

Marxist-Leninist analysts have evolved a somewhat 
set of conditions of justified warfare. According to ovie 
teria, any war in which an oppressed class overthrows an 
pressor class is justified. This would include class ® . ’xi.q 

civil wars of revolution In which workers or peasants . 

government and take over the means of production from 
or capitalist overlords. Wars against fascist invasions . . 

ously justified. So too are anticolonial wars and wars 
'iberation. According to the latest edition of the Soviet P 
matic dictionary: 

War Is the struggle between states or classes by ^j^gse 

From a social viewpoint war is the continuation of 
states or classes pursued before the war. Marxlst-Leninis 
War Into two types: just, that is liberation wars, and u i . ^ 

aggressive wars. Just wars are the wars of peoples 
fies against aggression, national liberation wars, cvi classes 

Workers for their liberation. Unjust wars are waged by exp 
h order to seize and enslave other countries, other peop e 
oxtend and assert their domination.®* 

A good exercise (or us all is to select a above. 

present and check it against either of th s 
ty Hitler’s invasion of Poland in 1939 (an easy )• 

asainsl the Greek s'®'?® , assault on 

mumba’s armed revolt in the Congo. . Great’s war 

Spanish Republic in 1936. Or Frederick ^'^fs.ates. 
*he Grand Coalition. Or our own War b®*"® g,^,as lead- 
etsM® Nations’ "police action’’ “"‘^Yaih oaraltof in 1950. 

Or^ii? **’® North Koreans crossed tha _ jlro’s revolt 

1 . '*’® American response to Pearl Harbor. six-day war 
'‘‘“"Phod from Cubans Sierra Madre. Or ® ^^’‘atogainsl 
pSisSn"’® United Arab Republic. Or India’s two-weak 

lust""* '®®Ponso to tho question as to 'J'such*^ or oven 

A I’ P®thaP3 ont cannot 1®="'^ r' “ 'bty ono a'do 

P^tcuiar war as such, but ono may bo able 1 
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or another taking up arms in defense against the party who 
started the war That is, one justifies taking up arms on the 
ground of self-defense True enough, but the question of who 
started it is not always easy to decide The aggressor-defender 
dualism is ioaded with ambiguities, as we shall see below. 


A Just War No Longer Possible? 

Many critics of war as an instrument of national policy believe 
that, given the conditions of late twentieth century warfare, a just 
war Is simply no longer possible The efficiency of modem fire- 
power and the destructiveness of air bombing make even con- 
ventional warfare impossible to justify How much the more so 
nuclear warfare, in which dozens of world cities would be in- 
stantly destroyed and tens or hundreds of millions of human lives 
lost The late twentieth century model of the conventional war is the 
Vietnam conflict This war was limited in scope* it lacked the 
scale of either of the two world wars, and it was not fought with 
atornic or thermonuclear weapons Yet the destruction and loss 
of 1 fe wrought in the Vietnam War, say the critics, was so terrible 
a^s^ipt to defend it in the light of the principle of 
JiJst war criteria 

^ inapplicable or. at best, dubious Such is the lethal 
that hP firepower that military commanders know 

alf cu. = "'"• 'he suffering wilf be 

suite "•''"ery or pohf.oal re- 
produce— with th°^* Vietnam conflict by their very nature 

Td nat;^ ‘ „ '•"""“"•'"n °f Wo. limb, property, 

(debatable that greater evil than whatever good 

of the world have^th "“''•oo'' virarfare, which certain nations 
"an be rlorallv """ whether that 

weeks of WorVwa n C n\“7c‘^‘'"'"^^^ 

five atomic bom^oi’Iach o tft^ P™" 

and Naaasaki in ♦h« Japanese cities, Hiroshima 

were killed in ihp 'rst instance, more than eighty thousand 

Wa live" los\ were civTnfThT™ "’a"" 

his advisers both mii i president of the United States and 

bimres thaUha demh ^ f f P'"""' 

nese would be verv hmh among noncombatant Japa- 

tion oi the decisZ k moral justifica- 

on the part 0^0^1.1^11 This was the belief 

part ot most American authorities that the atomic bombing 
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would bring the war to an Immediate close, thus preventing the 
great loss of life to all parties to the war that would inevitably 
occur if the United States was forced to invade a resisting Japan. 
The war did stop and no invasion of the Japanese homeland was 
required. But Pandora’s box had been opened and the race was 
on among the victorious powers for a superbomb. 

In the early 1950s, thermonuclear fusion was achieved; the 
hydrogen bomb had captured the power of the sun. The postwar 
superpowers — USA and USSR — began to stockpile nuclear 
weapons, while lesser powers joined the race to become mem- 
bers of the "nuclear club.” The superpowers perfected nuclear- 
powered submarines equipped to launch rockets with nuclear 
warheads. Then came intercontinental ballistic missiles that 
could deliver single (later multiple) nuclear warheads in a few 
minutes to targets many thousands of miles away. An informed 
description of the superpowers’ state of nuclear readiness In 
the early 1970s tells us that 100 American nuclear warheads de- 
livered on target can inflict unacceptable damage to the Soviet 
Union; that the United States now has between 5,000 and 8,000 
such warheads; that the Soviet Union has a comparable overkill 
capacity in its formidable array of giant SS*9 intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. The explosive force of 5 million tons of TNT 
were packed into the device tested underground at Amchitka, 
Alaska, In November, 1971— a charge destined to form the war- 
head of the new Spartan antlballlstic missile. There is good rea- 
son to believe that the Soviet Union has equally heavy nuclear 
destructive capacity at its command.®* 

Antiwar critics ask if there is any possibility of moral justifica- 
tion of the use of that ghastly arsenal. What conceivable cause 
could legitimate a war that, if it did not immediately turn the 
world Into the graveyard of humanity, would at least throw much 
of humanity back into the Stone Age? Pacifists hold that all war 
is bad. "Nuclear” pacifists, while allowing that some conven- 
tional wars may stiii possibly be justified, declare that any use 
of nuclear weapons is Immoral. To support their claim, they 
point to the unacceptable evH represented by the lethal capacity 
of those weapons, the genocidal potential of which is Indicated 
by Iho projected numbers of those who would bo killed. 

The nonpacifist reply to this argument is somollmcs given in 
the foI!ov/Ing terms: it is true that nuclear weaponry. If actually 
used In warfare, can unleash unheard-of destruction. For this rea- 
son, it Is probable that the balance of evil in such a war would 
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far outweigh the good, whether we think of the good of the 
warring parties or that of humankind m general But the exis- 
tence of nuclear weapons and the capacities of certain nations 
to use them have not resulted In unmitigated evil The possession 
of nuclear arsenals by the greatest world powers seems so far 
actually to have worked to prevent the rivalry between the su- 
perstates from deteriorating mto all-out armed conflict In fact, 
the nuclear stalemate has forced a significant degree of ac- 
commodation upon the superstates. World War 111, which some 
predicted would occur twenty years after aggressive warfare 
had been outlawed at Nuremberg, seems now a more remote, 
hough still not a negligible, possibility Modest beginnings have 
actually been made in agreements between the United States and 
he Soviet Union to control the senseless proliferation of nuclear 
arms Some observers are worried about China, for that great 
country {now a member of the United Nations) has had for some 
ume the capacity to make nuclear bombs, though still perhaps 

liow China's national in- 
wAf '«“”ching a nuclear assault on the 

West, even supposing she had the resources to do so It is not 
SoSnl^ system, even under present 

Tlonn nAA f ^^"^1 ® powder brought 

qress^of Apnnf early nmeieenth-century Europe after the Con- 
qArtera X ® twentieth century moves toward its last 

Un^ed sfatprth be emergmg-the 

mpe are he l nM Western Eu- 

rope are me weights in the scales 

indeed forced'^ among the great powers has permitted, 

But the deadl'v Pff ^ ■r'uation of warfare by conventional means 

that all warfare inclnri,no'^^« ^ therefore to say 

immoral? If we take the v conventional warfare, is 

hard to avo.ran ah, ™ ^ ^ ='"0'® htodel, .1 is 

agrees that the Vietnam wir w2Tbad“^* about everyone today 
of Napoleon's lieutennnr “hr In the cynical words 

cution under the Revolution^'''’li^w^'^'^ rohgious perse- 

a mistake" It is hardiu lec ' 1 worse than a crime, It was 

to suggest that part of the^badn?' Perhaps just a little true) 
American point of view re 'he Vietnam War from the 

Had United el , “ " “oa " 

had Viet Cong and North Vim ‘’“' 0 '' nnlitary success. 

North Vietnamese resistance crumbled and 
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surrendered, there might today be less than general agreement 
that the conflict was a bad war — though what good the long- 
range results of an American presence In Southeast Asia might 
have achieved are debatable. A crucial factor In the “badness” of 
the war In Vietnam was the obvious evil of the destruction wrought 
there over the years upon human life, property, and natural re- 
sources, a destruction clearly out of all proportion to whatever 
good might have been achieved (if indeed It would have been a 
good) In suppressing the Communist-oriented insurgence that 
threatened the government of South Vietnam In the early 1960s. 
No need to detail a sad story with which the world Is all too 
familiar. 

NonpacIfIst critics, conceding that the Vietnam conflict was 
a bad war, may still ask if that war need be taken as the ethical 
paradigm of all wars, even those of the late twentieth century 
It may be that there is no such thing as a “good” war today, but 
It is still conceivable that a war can be waged to prevent a greater 
evil, that is, a war In which the principle of proportionality does 
in fact hold. It would be useless to argue the case here for the 
moral justification of any particular war — the Korean police ac- 
tion, the Arab-lsraeli six-day war, the Biafran or Bengali upris- 
ings, and so on. The point Is that it Is one thing to denounce a 
given war as a hopeless evil and quite another to conclude from 
this that no war is morally jusllflable today under any circum- 
stances. Some analysts try to ease the moral problem Involved 
by making a distinction between an aggressive war and a defen- 
sive war. They may point to the Nuremberg trials of 1945, In which 
leaders of Nazi Germany were condemned for planning and 
waging an aggressive war of conquest. Objectors will reply that 
the Nuremberg trials are dubious as precedents, since they were 
military trials of the vanquished by the victors in which defen- 
dants were found guilty of aggression under ex post facto laws, 
a proceeding contrary to international law 

But how can we today distinguish between aggressive and de- 
fensive wars? Suppose nation X moves Its armed forces or 
weapons into a position to damage nation Y. Then Y initiates 
military action with a sharp ground and air attack, dispersing 
X's forces and destroying its weaponry. Which Is the aggressor? 
Under terms of the aggressor-defender distinction a revolution- 
ary war to throw off an oppressor government would raise the 
same question because the revolutionaries, by taking the initia- 
tive, would become, at least in a narrow sense, the aggressors. 
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To which the revolutionaries might reply that the oppressor state 
against which they are rising Is really the aggressor So the 
aggressor-defender distinction does not help much in providing 
a criterion of moral iustification of war, though there may be 
circumstances in which the distinction is more clearly appli- 
cable Many would say that the principle of the distinction patently 
applied to the war Initiated by Germany against Poland in 1939 
and to the German invasion of Russia in 1941, and that conse- 
quently the declaration and implementing of war against Ger- 
many by the Allied Powers was both politically and morally justi- 
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and negotiation, may and often does result in the avoidance of 
war — though routine diplomacy achieves success without com- 
ing anywhere near that critical point. Not all achievement of na- 
tional good by force need be “blackmail” on the part of the 
power using it nor "appeasement” on the part of the power to 
which it is applied. 

Conscientious Objection on Moral Grounds 
A word in conclusion may be said about conscientious objection 
to participating in present-day wars. In an earlier chapter, we 
noted that there is a kind of consensus among contemporary 
Western peoples that no one should be forced to do anything 
against the command of his own conscience, provided that what 
his conscience dictates is not repugnant to public morals nor 
detrimental to individual or national safety. This agreement to 
acknowledge the authority of individual conscience is rooted 
in the great religious traditions, in their doctrines of the ac- 
countability to God of each individual soul In modern times, 
Luther In the religious order and Kant In the secular realm rein- 
forced social belief in the autonomy of conscience The secular 
humanist tradition took up and earned forward the concept of 
the autonomy of conscience by declaring that the religions had 
no monopoly on the right of conscience, which can be upheld 
on purely rational and ethical grounds. The concept of con- 
scientious” objection to participation in war, that objection 
based on religious reasons, was recognized by most Western 
nations by the nineteenth century — though not all nations hon- 
ored individual pleas to conscience as disqualification for war 
service.^^ The “conchies” of World War I In England and in this 
country did not have an easy time, though usually noncombatant 
work was provided for them — albeit grudgingly. Less objection- 
able, though far from perfect, means of handling conscientious 
objectors were worked out In this country during World War II. 

A significant number of these young men performed useful 
noncombatant service (often under dangerous conditions), as di 
some of their counterparts in the Korean and Vietnam conflicts. 

Until very recently the conscientious objector to war service 
had to base his plea on (1) his sincere opposition to all war and 
(2) religious grounds. But with the Vietnam War, the lid of this 
arrangement rattled loudly as far as the United States was con- 
cerned. Hundreds of young men pleaded sincere conscientious 
objection to their draft boards not on the grounds that they be- 
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Iieved all war was immoral, but that this war conspicuously was 
They further pleaded that it was discriminatory to restrict grounds 
for conscientious objection to religious reasons because today so 
many people are nof religious yet have, nonetheless, strong ob- 
jections to war on moral and ethical grounds These young men 
found that their reasons lor objecting to military service did not 
constitute legal grounds lor objecting to military service as 
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were more observable than they are today, the sincerity of a 
person’s religious beliefs could be tested with a little more 
quasi-objectivity than they can be today For example, the ob- 
jector might have been a member of a special religious sect 
publicly known to be opposed to all war Or the objector might 
bring biblical texts to support his beliefs, and members of his 
tribunal might know enough about Scripture to make an edu- 
cated guess as to whether his argument was faked or not Today, 
even that sketchy presupposition of common understanding in 
religious matters is gone A person may disclaim all ties to tra- 
ditional or organized religion and still claim to be as deeply 
religious as the pope or the archbishop of Canterbury The case 
for widening the grounds for conscientious objection may be un- 
assailable in the abstract, say the critics, but the concrete 
consequences of the proposed liberalizing of requirements would 
permit just about any candidate for military induction who did 
not wanf to serve m a particular war or in any war at all to refuse 
induction on the grounds of conscientious objection with little 
or no chance of disqualifying him As far as the Nuremberg 
precedent is concerned, that tribunal held no ordinary soldier re- 
sponsible for war crimes and made no judgment that would render 
a man who accepted military induction liable for such crimes 
Opponents of broadening qualifications for conscientious ob- 
jectors, and even many of those who favor some modification 
of the present requirements, point out that under the present 
nation-state system the conscientious objector does not have the 
I'lght to be accorded special treatment by the state The state s 
granting him special status is a concession, a favor, a dispensa- 
tion, it IS not something that justice requires be exacted from 
the state On the other hand, the principle that the state has the 
right to require military service of all able-bodied male citizens 
in time of need is still accepted by nation-states today in com- 
mon consent Some may regard this situation as one more reason 
to work for the abolition of the nation-state system Others may 
argue that in a truly democratic society conscientious objection 
would be an individual and personal right, not a mere concession 
or act of grace granted to the individual by the state Even a 
"united world" organization, whose primary peace-keeping forces 
would be composed of volunteers, would have to reserve the 
right to require military services of Its citizens in case of extraor- 
dinary need (A world civil war? An Interplanetary invasion?) 
Such a world organization might indeed find It easier to recog- 
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nize conscientious objection as an individual right than do the 
imperfect democracies and other forms of government of the 
present time 
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Morality and the State 

Some of the roots of today’s expansion of moral categories to 
cover Increasingly wider areas of human experience lie in deep 
dissatisfaction with the long-standing separation of the prin- 
ciples of personal morality from those thought to belong to the 
behavior of governments and states In the context of twentieth- 
century wars, people have been shocked to discover anew the 
old gulf between the moral rectitude expected of them personally 
and the record of guilt, deception, cruelty, greed, and homicidal 
power so often deployed in the name of the good of the state 
Today it is as if people had at last grown tired of the airless com- 
partmentation between individual and political standards of 
conduct that has existed since the emergence of the nation-state 
system Critics of political arrangements are now insisting that 
, personal and political morality be brought closer together m the 
same focus ^ 

Many contemporary moralists would agree that current dis- 
satisfaction with the old segregation of private morality from 
public policy IS well-grounded They would agree that it is 
needful to extend the limits of personal morality with a view to 
achieving closer integration between private and political good 
Other moralists, however, caution us not to expect too much 
from the contemporary extension of morality into adjacent 
spheres They argue that it is a mistake to believe that the stan- 
dards of individual and personal morality can ever be applied 
without change to the conduct of any large social unit, particularly 
the state Such a view is politically naive, they say, for it im- 
plicitly claims that an organized society, such as the state, is no 
more than an aggregate or collection of the individuals that 
make it up 

A social organization is not wholly other than the individuals 
that make it up But it is not on that account identical with^ the 
individuals composing it The state, said Plato, is man writ 
large” — but he did not mean by this that the state was no more 
than the arithmetical sum of its members'* New and quite real 
dimensions of social being — particularly the political come into 
play when social unities are achieved and utilized Humans are 
individual beings, but not just that alone With rare exceptions, 
they cannot survive by themselves Man is a political animal, 
said Aristotle, and he who would live outside a human commun- 
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ity must be either above humanity or below it, a beast or a god ^ 
We may think of the state as a natural political arrangement 
that has always existed, In one form or other, as long as there 
have been creatures possessing a rational and social nature. Or 
we may think of the state as having come into being as the result 
of a social contract made by these creatures for their own pro- 
tection and benefit In any case, it seems that we must admit 
that the political order is not identical with the individual and 
personal order. Though political unity grows out of Individual 
persons, these persons depend on the political unity. There 
would be no state without individuals, but the state is more than 
the collection of individuals composing it Just as an individual 
person, rnorally speaking, has an important (Kant would say 
absolute”) degree of value m himself, so the political order 
has a relative but nonetheless real autonomy So we must be 
careful, our politically minded critics would say, not to look 
tor a one-to-one correspondence between personal morality 
a , ® ^ state, however "just the state may be 
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a number of contractions. History shows it Is Impossible to 
build something great without stepping on someone's rights or 
without hurting another’s susceptibilities."* Speaking generally, 
this type of argument proves too much. To claim that nothing 
great comes into being without "stepping on someone’s right" 
leaves unanswered the crucial question as to just what kinds of 
duress stepping on somebody’s rights is intended to cover. 
There is taking what belongs to another but with adequate com- 
pensation; there is taking with inadequate compensation; there 
is taking with no compensation: and there is taking with no 
compensation but with massacre, murder, and rapine. Nietzsche 
had no hesitation in comparing “the strong" to birds of prey: 

There is nothing very odd about lambs dlsiiking birds of prey that they 
carry off iambs. And when the iambs whisper among themselves, “These 
birds of prey are evil, and does not this give us a right to say that what- 
ever is the opposite of a bird of prey must be good?’’ there is nothing 
intrinsically wrong With such an argument. . . 

By "the strong" Nietzsche did not mean the state he hated 
states. He meant individuals. A passionate individualist, he de- 
spised every form of political arrangement, even the negative 
form of anarchism. But Nietzsche’s argument, using the same 
type of metaphor, can be turned to support what Plato himself 
called the worst form of the state — tyranny. Hitler did not 
hesitate to use the argument to justify the aggression of the 
Nazi state: “The whole work of Nature is a mighty struggle be- 
tween strength and weakness — an eternal victory of the strong 
over the weak. There would be nothing but decay in the whole of 
Nature if this were not so. States which offend against this ele- 
mentary law fall into decay.”® 

Out of this dialectic we may tentatively extract the following 
conclusion: it is a mistake to apply the standards of personal 
morality to the political order without allowance for change be- 
tween orders. Reason: the personal and political order are two 
different levels; their dynamics are not the same. But it Is also a 
mistake, and a graver one, to conclude from the premise, there 
is a real difference between the personal and the political order 
that must modify the way we apply ethical and legal categories 
to them, that the political order has no connection with the 
moral order, that the two realms are eternally cut off from one 
another. 

As long as we do not have a world government and must live 
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in a system of nation-states or superstates, we can expect that 
nations or supernations will act so as to give their self-mterest 
highest priority Each will put his welfare and security first How- 
ever, the result need not be a Hobbesian war of all against all 
with no holds barred States have repeatedly discovered that 
heir welfare IS bound up with the welfare of other states And, 
looking at the situation historically, certain ameliorating factors 
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tives to choose from. The spectrum of alternatives available to 
-a modern nation with developed resources Is greater than that 
available to many, if not most, of its individual citizens. Moreover, 
the state has the resources and means to create knowledge and 
awareness on many issues far surpassing that available to an 
individual person. Hobbes’s social contract theory teaches that 
the state was constructed by humans in order to prevent or di- 
minish the injuries men would do to each other, out of their own 
self-seeking instincts, in the state of nature. In other words, that 
political entity we call the state was created in order to be more 
moral than its individual members 

Law and the State: Democracy 

According to classical social contract theory, the state comes 
into being when men, realizing that their own greed and violence 
in the state of nature would destroy them, agreed to hand over 
("alienate”) some of their individual powers and rights to an 
agency that would in return protect them from one another s 
aggression. This entity, the state, controls its members by law 
and provides sanctions, including punishment, to enforce these 
laws. In the Anglo-American tradition of political theory, the best 
government is usually held to be one that most efficiently and 
fairly secures the common safety and welfare with a minimum 
of‘individual coercion. John Stuart Mill’s principle in his essay 
"On Liberty” Is often cited: 

That principle is, that the sole end (or which mankind are warranted, 
individually or collectively, in interfering with the liberty of action of any 
of their number, is self-protection. That the only purpose for which power 
can be nghtfully exercised over any member of a civilized community, 
against his will, is to prevent harm to others His own good, either 
physical or moral, is not a sufficient warrant. He cannot rightfully bo 
compelled to do or forbear because it will bo better for him to do so, 
because it will make him happier, because, in the opinions of others, to 
do so would bo wise, or even right. . . 

In common with most political theorists, however, Mill believed 
that the individual has certain obligations to the state. These in- 
clude an obligation to obey just laws. The state may legitimately 
oxact from the individual duties that the individual may bo quite 
averse to performing such as paying taxes. Conformity to law. 
Mill thought. Is the mother-idea of jusUce. 

In our political tradition, representative democracy is usually 
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considered to be that form of government that best combmes 
efficiency and fairness respect for the individual and the com- 
mon welfare, respect for (aw and justice (At this point the reader 
may wish to refer to our earlier discussion of the views of Mill 
an^d Rawls on general happiness and lustlce as fairness See 
Chapter 3, pp 74-77) Indeed, some political theorists hold that 
democracy is not lust one among many alternative forms of 
government, but the only true political form There are other ways 
of governing people— absolute monarchies, dictatorships, mili- 
ars rest— but these are not truly political, they 
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cal theorists for a theoretically sound and practically workable 
form of government. But the anarchist Is not satisfied. He be- 
lieves that all government Is inherently bad, including majori- 
tarlan democracy (i.e., a government in which issues are decided 
by majority vote). Proudhon pointed out that the laws of the tra- 
ditional commonwealth protect property, and he claimed that 
“property is theft.”’^ While some governmental arrangement be- 
tween capital and labor would survive for a time, eventually hu- 
mans would progress to a stage where government would no 
longer be necessary. Of course, restraint is necessary if humans 
are to live together. But anarchy is a system in which all re- 
straint comes from within a person, not from fear of external law. 
Thus Proudhon. Mikhail Bakunin offered headier wine. “The 
tempest and life," he said, “that is what we need. A new world, 
without laws, and consequently free."’^ Under his Ideological 
leadership, anarchism took to the streets in czarist Russia. 
Alexander II died at the hands of terrorists who believed that 
despotism can be overthrown by violence In our own country. 
President McKinley was shot by a disturbed man inspired by the 
fiery speeches of anarchist leaders. Sacco and Vanzetti were 
anarchists, and their celebrated case still provokes arguments 
as to whether they were executed for murder in the course of 
armed robbery or for their radical political beliefs.'^ 

Because of its association with other problems raised by wide- 
spread social disturbances of the 1960s, anarchism at leas 
of a theoretical sort — has attracted the interest of some contem- 
porary moral philosophers. In his essay “In Defense of A^nar- 
chism," Robert Paul Wolff argues that the fundamental problem 
of political philosophy is the question of “how the moral auton- 
omy of the individual can be made compatible with the legitima e 
authority of the state.”'^ Wolff reasons from Kantian premises 
Kant taught that the individual person is truly autonomous; in- 
sofar as he is a person, he cannot be subject to the wil o a 
other. Personal autonomy means that I submit only to laws ave 
made for myself. If I am a person, hence autonomous. I may 
obey another person’s command, not because he commands me. 
but because 1 freely choose to do so. Inherent in the very mean- 
ing of the state, Wolff argues, is Its authority, its power over per- 
sons. One cannot live as a member of a state without surren ering 
a portion of one’s autonomy. The only exception to fbis rule is a 
person who is a member of a direct democracy, in which every 
person votes on every issue and all votes must be unanimous if 
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a measure is to be approved But a direct democracy is out of 
the question in contemporary industrial and technological so- 
ciety Hence the only moral alternative to the forfeiture of au- 
tohomy required even by a majoritarian democracy is anarchy, 
a social arrangement in which each individual will is sovereign, 
w uornpulsion exerted through the laws of the state 
Wolif does not advocate that we should all do our best to put 
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ciety, but only an aggregate of individual persons, like marbles 
in a box 

In his wartime writings, such as Being and Nothingness, Sartre 
pushed personal moral absolutism about as far as it would go 
Thereafter he modified his radical individualism in the direction 
of humane” Marxism As for Kant himself, for all his emphasis 
on the moral autonomy of the individual person, he did not 
believe autonomy to be absolute in every respect He did not 
think that morality was compromised by one s duties as a citi- 
zen Nor did Luther or Aquinas believe that one's personhood 
was compromised by obedience to the legitimate laws of the 
state The founder of the Christian religion, who preached a new 
and radical moral autonomy in religious terms said ‘ Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s That legendary star 
might not have shone over Bethlehem had not his parents made 
a lourney in obedience to a Roman statute 

Critics of theoretical anarchy of the kind which appeals to the 
Kantian principle of personal autonomy may argue this way Let 
us grant the principle of the moral autonomy of individual con- 
science where a particular moral decision is concerned But it 
does not follow that we can extend this to the far wider principle 
that a person cannot surrender to a government any part of his 
autonomy without moral compromise As Durkheim pointed out, 
it IS both logically and empirically impossible to conceive o a 
society without laws Since most men do not have the capacity 
to act according to law within themselves without treading on 
the autonomy of other men, external laws and a state with the 
power to enforce them are necessary 


The Ethics of Revolution and Violence: Marcuse 
In our own day we have seen and felt the dynamic of arme 
lution against established governments m many parts of the 
world The success of violent uprisings against colonial ana 
postcolonial governments and the failure of ‘ big powe coun 
termsurgent techniques to wipe out guerilla warfare and national 
liberations movements quickly brought attention to the i ea 
the justification of violent revolt, with particular emphasis o 
political and moral correlates In our country, the black ghetto 
disturbances of the 1960s and 1970s plus the < 2 morgenco ot 
militant revoiutlonary organizations such as the Black Pj^dmors 
raised the specter of rebellion by force against constituted au- 
thority The problem was pulled into sharp focus by t o s u cn 
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upnsinp of the same decades Berkeley, Columbia, Cornell, 
and other scenes of campus unrest dramatized the claim that 
violent disobedience to authority actually can bring about posl- 

<o the social situation Uni- 
versitles temporarily ceased to be institutions ruled by "reason 
and civility," but when the dust settled few, even among the con- 
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like the material power they would need to stand up to the tre- 
mendous productive might and hold of corporate capitalism. But 
Marcuse finds it encouraging to note that student opposition Is 
spreading In the old socialist as well as in capitalist countries. 


The'“great refusal" takes many forms.’® 

Though his attitude toward the Western socioeconomic sys- 
tem Is uncompromisingly hostile, Marcuse’s analysis of the con- 
ditions justifying revolution and violence seems as formalistic 
and judicious as that of any traditional professor of political 
philosophy. In his essay "Ethics and Revolution,” Marcuse asks 
whether a revolution can be justified as right and good, not 
just in political, but in ethical and moral, terms.” By “revolution 
Marcuse means “the overthrow of a legally established govern- 
ment and constitution by a social class or movement with the 
aim of altering the social as well as the political structure. 

By "right” and “good” Marcuse means that which would serve 
"to establish, to promote, ^r to extend human freedom and hap- 
piness in a commonwealth, regardless of the form of govern- 
ment.”2’ To claim ethical and moral justification, he says, a 
revolution must be able to point out rational grounds to those to 
whom it appeals; these grounds must set forth real possibilities 
for freedom and happiness, as well as the adequacy of e 
means proposed by the revolutionaries to attain them 
To succeed in accomplishing such a shift in the social can er 
of gravity, Marcuse says, revolution will almost always imp y 
violence. Historical experience shows that violence has een 
necessary to sweep away unjust and oppressive social con i- 
tions, to replace the worse by the better. Modern society could 
not have emerged without the civil wars in 17th century England 
the American and French revolutions — and all of them en ® 
violence. So did the Russian revolution. Terror is never justified 
as an end in itself, but it may be required as counterviolence. 
Liberation will always involve a certain amount of 
well as a degree of relative unfreedom. For one thing, ® 

of the oppressing classes will certainly be interfered wi , 

rights will be abrogated and their privileges taken away. _ .xi h9 

But how to decide whether the revolution is morally jus ® 
Marcuse proposes a set of criteria, “historical calculus, oy 
which the claims for or against moral Justificatlori of a 
tion can be weighed. Rational grounds for justifying revolution 
must take Into account how much ovil, Injustice, oppression, 
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and victimization there is in the older society, how much sacri- 
fice, injury, and death in war it demands of its adherents. One 
must consider the materiai and cultural resources of the older 
society, ponder to what degree they are being used to bring 
about a peaceful and happy existence to its members under the 
status quo On the other side, the calculus must weigh the 
hoftor^f ° ^7°'“*'°'’ '“f success, for making the worse 
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Anglo-American liberal political theory. Marcuse’s historical cal- 
culus for discriminating between ethically justifiable and unjustifi- 
able revolutions turns on the postulate of maximizing happiness 
— the traditional moral axiom of the utilitarians. The Marcusean 
view of the ethically justified revolution as one that “increases 
individual freedom and happiness” is almost self-evidently true 
in utilitarian terms, and perhaps it is this abstract quality that 
critics of Marcuse's criteria find unsatisfactory. Marcuse’s criteria 
may be useful for judging the moral quality of revolutions after 
the fact — when they have become history, like the American, 
French, and Russian revolutions. But what rational grounds do the 
criteria provide in the gathering storm, before the fact? A revolu- 
tion ethically justified before the fact js an Impossible ideal, accord- 
ing to Albert Camus: “Rebellion sets us on the path of calculated 
culpability. Its sole but invincible hope is incarnated in innocent 

murderers."** 


Civil Disobedience .. 

The social unrest of recent years has focused new attention on 
the concept of civil disobedience. Thoreau’s refusal to pay his 
poll tax stemmed from his opposition to the United States wy 
against Mexico. In our day, the civil rights conflict and the Viet- 
nam War provided the context for a massive wave of civil dis- 
obedience. Demonstrations in violation of local law, sit- owns 
to obstruct normal business or teaching routines, refusal to pay 
taxes, occupation of administrative offices, public violation o 
federal law by burning draft cards, and so on have called into 
question anew the obligation of the citizen to obey all laws an 
to the circumstances, if any, under which he or she may be jus 
tied in disobeying them. .. „ 

Civil disobedience is an old or new idea depending o 
understanding we have of the term. It was a commonplace or 
medieval thought that a person has the right, under specia c - 
cumstances, to disobey an unjust law. Scholars such as Aquinas 
and Maimonides were alert to the possibility of conflict b 
civil and religious commands. Hence they taught that when tne 
sovereign requires something against the moral l^vv an.tiine 
owes first duty to his conscience. The line from this doc rme 
descends (with some wriggles) to the U.S. Supreme Court s 
declaration that the "Bill of Rights recognizes that 
of conscience there is a moral power higher than the fatate. 
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But Aquinas and his colleagues believed the authority of the 
state was derived from God and advocated putting up with unjust 
laws 0 a legitimate sovereign so long as these laws did not 
raise ultimate questions of conscience These would occur if a 
ruler commanded his subjects to do something in clear viola 
tion of Divine Law Centuries earlier Plato s Soorates took a 
hmseirw^ *° aovernment even though he 
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seems to be no law at all,” or of Thoreau, who could hardly 
wait to transgress an unjust law. Professor Rawls holds that 
citizens of a majoritarian democracy stand under a social con- 
tract to obey the decision of that majority: 


In agreeing to a democratic constitution . . . one accepts at the same 
time the principle of majority rule. Assuming that the constitution is just 
and that we have accepted and plan to continue to accept its benefits, 
we then have both an obligation and a natural duty ... to comply with 

what the majority enacts even though It may be unjust. . . 

But is the unjust law to be put up with in all circumstances? When 
is enough enough? Rawls lays down three conditions warrant- 
ing civil disobedience: it is justified 


1. when one is subject to injustice more or less deliberate over 
an extended period of time in the face of normal political protests, 

2. when the injustice is a clear violation of the liberties of 

citizenship, and 

3. provided that the general disposition to protest in a similar 
manner In similar cases would have acceptable consequences. 

Rex Martin lists six conditions of “justified” civil disobedience. 


1. The citizen does not violate the law on the ground that he 
opposes the governmental authority behind the law That is, ne 
does not wish to destroy the government or its rule of law, 

2. The citizen admits that the law against which he pro ^ , 
however unjust it may be, was derived democratically as pa 

of the “law of the land.” r«- 

3. The citizen does not intend that his action cause 
placement of democratic political procedures with non emo 
ones. 

4. The citizen is acting not merely out of '!! 

fhe Interest of the public good, justice, social uti i y, 
rights. . , 

5. In disobeying the law, the citizen wishes to act nonvio en y. 

Ho does not intend harm to person or property. ihn 

6. The citizen should disobey the law publicly a . 

condition that he Is willing to take the consequences as regaros 

punishment.^® 

A radical critic would probably find the criteria ^ 

obedience justification rather abstract and 
such conditions, ho would say, civil disobedience is reduced to 
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a pretty tame affair, with little dynamic for real social change — 
barely distinguishable from Uncle Tomism Civil disobedience 
under conditions so circumspect, so careful, so deliberately 
nonrevolutionary, can accomplish little lasting good in the face 
of in]ustice and oppression Gandhi's program of civil disobedi- 
ence forbade violence, but at least it was revolutionary Without 
hat ingredient of revolution his program would not have led to a 
n<5 a order, to the independence of India and its emergence 
as nnnrouih'i Moreover, civil disobedience that begins 
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not obeying the law. It is one thing to say that there may be cases 
of law in which serious conscientious objection may be brought 
forward. It is another to conclude from this that one’s obedience 
to every law should be a matter of conscience, to be judged in 
each instance in terms of personal morality. 


Morality and Law 

Law and morality are not identical, but there are areas of overlap 
between the two realms. For example, it is generally held by 
both jurists and laymen that murder, stealing, and certain other 
crimes are both morally and legally wrong. But an important 
difference between morality and law is that law focuses its concern 
on the general good of the community, while morality goes be- 
yond this m its concern with individual good. Law takes little 
account of motives, while morality gives motive much weight. 
Law imposes physical sanctions, such as fine or imprisonment, 
while moral sanctions do not go beyond the reproach 
vidual conscience or the disapproval of other people— though the 

latter may extend, in extreme cases, to social ostracism. 

The purposes of law are usually said to be concerned with 
providing that order and security without which humans could 
not live together and survive. But undue stress on the order and 
security aspect of law may lead to thinking of law only as a 
negative restraining force, a rigid system of controls superim 
posed on human lives. But law has the positive end of securing 
iustice — "rendering to each his due,” as Plato says, seeing o i 
that what is required of one citizen for the good of the w o e i 
fairly and impartially required of another. Legality and jus ice 
?ct by known rule, open to public scrutiny. This is not the case 
‘n a tyranny. A legal system presupposes that we know or ca 
know the laws we are supposed to obey. It assumes som 
formity of procedure that such like cases will be given like trea - 
f^ent. There is no need to think of law only as a structure de- 
signed to preserve the status quo and to inhibit a p 
change. Law itself can be an instrument of social cha 3 * 
has certainly been true in the United Slates, where socia cha g 
as often been given impetus from decisions of the ^ ’ . 

rade union movement, monopoly control, suffrage / • 

social welfare are just a few areas in which the oh. 

'^urts have implemented programs of 

Court decision in the case of Brown v. 
n 1354 ushered in the contemporary ora of civil ng 
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The womens rights movement of recent years was given power- 
ful support when the High Court in 1971 struck down as unconsti- 
tutional job-hirmg practices that discriminated against women. 

Jurists still dispute how much. If any, of the foundation of law 
IS morality The “natural law” theorists (deriving from Aquinas 
and late medieval thought) hold that the basis of law and morals 
ai e IS right reason” applied to problems raised by our re- 
"““fe, and to God Natural law theory 
law Positive law 

iUpH Though it depends on natural law, It need not 

natoanswi'h"! ® foundation in the natural order Critics of 
which IS inrtppH^'^ '* T “P fP®* ptomise-keeping, 

ural ordP 1 np. foundation in the nat- 

promises In anv if™ ao'fher promises nor keeping of 

by keeoino thp pth critics, theory of law is best served 

save 'fThe ccncen n T Hans Kelsen 

In’ the Ando A^mp connotation whatever 'o' 

cerned odv nmdpn °u" 'o be con- 

relevant °s ^he omft nr goodness or morality What is 

civil llbeLs sav dpLr“®"f® ^PPPaed Political and 
distinction between moraMv\nd m'!i “PPaab 'b'® 

better protected if he ran h ^ Person’s rights are far 

a particular law not tor beinn'’im'*°“*f‘* '“f having broken 

explanation o, this"^:" p^^yfalToLlsio'"^^ 

that ,1 IS somemng^ XrelriiZ" wh ‘’t 

Massachusetts or England that it is a bX 'he courts of 

tion from principles of Pfhi/.<e ^ Ystem of reason that It is a deduc- 
or may not coincide with the°L^iT'*^*^ a^^'orns or what not which may 
'^‘end the bad man we view of our 

axioms or deductions but that h \ s^'^aws for the 

ohusetls or English courts aro Iltelv iriT",' ‘"e '’"assa- 

The prophecies of what the court ° much of his mmd 

pretentious are what 1 mean by the iL'a” riothing more 

To Holmes's observation ih m * 

tween morality and law ’mav° rpni'o".^ I connection be- 

point of view ol the ‘ bad mm • P ^ 'bat we need not take the 
avoid running into trouble with Ih '^i'“ "’dciry His interest is to 
hooves him to have a prettv nnpH® *’ 'o that end it be- 
In fact do. Our Inquliy has to dp , *bat the courts will 

ry has to do with whether or not there is at 
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the foundation of law some irreducible moral element. Lord 
Patrick Devlin seems to think so. The criminal law of England, 
says this conservative jurist, has from the very first concerned 
itself with moral principles. As proof, he cites the fact that under 
law a crime has been committed even though the victim has 
consented to being injured. A man who kills or maims another 
who asks him to do so stands guilty under the law. Lord Devlin 
believes that the criminal law as we know it is based on moral 
principles, and that in the case of many crimes the function of 
that law is to enforce a moral principle; 

There are certain standards of behavior or moral principles which society 
requires to be observed; and the breach of them is an offense not merely 
against the person who is injured but against society as a whole. . . . 
Every moral judgment, unless it claims a divine source, is simply a feeling 
that no right minded man could behave in any other way without admitting 
that he was doing wrong. It is the power of common sense and not 
power of reason that is behind the judgments of society 


Lord Devlin believes that a common moral sense, a faculty more 
akin to feeling than to reason, backs criminal laws against cer- 
tain kinds of conduct. This viewpoint was sharply ajalleng 
in the debate that erupted in England after the Wolfenden Com 
mission (1957) recommended that criminal laws against ce - 
tain sexual practices— for example, homosexual conduc be- 
tween consenting adults — be dropped on the ground that i 
the business of law to enforce what should be a nna ar o p 
Tate morals. Following the line laid down by John Smart 
m his essay “On Liberty," H. L. A. Hart and others o aim t 
IS not the business of law to enforce morality unless 
of morality entails injury to others.^* Lord Devlins appea 
moral sense of the average, decent, right-thinking o't'^ 
straight into the problem of how we distinguish moral sense i 
social prejudice. This is true In the case of homosexual a . 
at two classes of offenses the Wolfenden Comm ss on ecom 
mended be removed from the Judgment of public la . 

private morality, provided the acts in question were porfor y 
Ponsenting adults. Lord Devlin has slated that all ^ 

hold homosexual behavior in abhorrence, and that the ° ^ 

oolings of such citizens provide a sullicienl basis „nln,c. 
passing moral judgment on the matter and lor soc JT 
"a that judgment by means of law. His critics hfP PP'^^®'!: 
■hst it Is hard to show that the term "the right-minded man 
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means any more than “the man who feels as Lord Devlin feels 
about homosexuality ’’ Lord Devlin’s position in this case seems 
no stronger than that of the man or woman who judges homo- 
sexuality to be immoral on the ground that "it makes me sick" 
e weakness of this type of position in moral matters was 
dramatized m the 1970 motion picture Joe, which took for its 
theme the conflict between American hard hats and the hippies, 
whose appearance and life-style disgusted the hard hats 


Science and Morality 

blame »bar their share of 

sensitive npnei vacuum" and "dehumanization" many 

Marcuse Hlul I," °''9‘>'''zod society Critics like 

oentu™ '"coroor'Sr^^’,^"'*.’^®"^" late-twentieth- 

moTpar“ys7s3tT lt ar^^^ technologized to the point of 
ized eoonomu ^iskeve that industrial- 

to havrirremLmwJ technology have so proliferated as 

have been accused '*'® 'fuality ot human life Scientists 

talents t^the state fo mr°'""‘' '^®'^ ^®®®®™" 

had a “crisis of consmenei •* u ^“'9°®®® Scientists themselves 
during World War II The * “^s developed 

with deepenino Conner® I*'®"''®'* "'® P°=twar years, 

hydrogen bomb The se destructive potential of the 

use and abuse of scmnuim r™ '' intellectuals to the 

to the present day The acSem? 9°''®''"b'S"t has persisted 
of the Vietnam War extended^ ? community s moral rejection 
to heightened uneasiness about the ®®'®"''''b apparatus and led 
nology to the moral lilo iui= * 'c'ation of science and tech- 
critical of ‘the system" *^®"can scientists today are 

dustnal complex tc Zch!r® "''® ^e the military-in- 
instruments, some go turther''"a'iid®"® 'achnology are necessary 

logical apparatus of today's sociPlve u®®'® ’'’® '*''’°'® tachno- 

Biscoveries in science an^ten^ ,® 'b''®'"bbe 
related to the needs ot the socieii®® '^®''® bIways been closely 
have had, as we know, enomous son 'f"’'®'' ®^® ® P®'‘ ®"‘' 

here to recap the massive social nhen consequences No need 
ery of steam power m the that followed the discov- 

Revolution is too well known chronicle of the Industrial 

known, so too is the tale of the transfer- 
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mation of the United States from an agricultural-rural to an in- 
dustrial-urban state within a decade or two of the Civil War. 

The story of the exploitation of science and technology for 
military purposes is quite old.^* The ancient world possessed 
crude assault chemicals like “Greek fire," as well as ballistic 
machines such as those the Roman army used for siege pur- 
poses. Gunpowder was known in the Middle Ages, having been 
brought to the West from China, where it was used In fireworks 
snd primitive handguns. It was Europe that first exploited gun- 
powder for the use of cannon; there was no turning back from 
that road. The notebooks and drawings of Leonardo da Vinci 
show how much thought this great artist and inventor gave o 
machines designed for military purposes— though none ot nis 
inventions seem to have had much practical effect on war ar 
World War 1 initiated the development and use of poison a 
technological development hastily foresworn by the major powe s 
at the war’s end. (The balance of power in lethal chem ca s 
anticipated the later nuclear standoff among the . 

the decades following World War II.) Far more ^ . 

its chlorine or mustard gas was the powerful shove Wodd Wy 1 
gave to the development and mass production °< ^to^obdes 
and airoraft. World War 11 opened a new and ■ 

box from which an astonishing line of ^ . anj 

cal “gifts” emerged, the two most outstanding ei 9 
atomic oower.^^ 

So far as the question of science and morality Conti- 

the early-twentieth-century scientist tended to re e ^rien 

nenta! European (particularly, the German) image ^e 
tist as one whose dedication to reason and “bisot.ve tru h se^ 
him apart from the rest of the world and from concern with .Is 
mundane social and moral bickerings. In the ^ .chool 
England, a few scientists, such as J. D. Bernals his school 
of “scientific humanists,” repudiated this allege y .„„rtitions 
isolation. Concerned over the economic and 5°°'® human- 

of the world during the Great Depression, the sc go- 

ists blamed capitalist society and the 

oial ills and looked with hope to the socialist experim " 
Soviet Union. In England the scientific humanists were PP 
bv anti-Marxist scientists, such as Michael Polanyi, J. B. tiaKer, 
and their society tor Freedom in Science. But the big shock to 
th 0 “ivory tower” position of European scientists came with the 
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me to power of war-oriented Germany under Hitler's leadership 
to 'I®"* Irom Germany and other countries 

servjoof u ® P®* 'P®"" '®l®®>® ®* 'P® 

Otto Hahn anTr eountries In 1938 the German physicists 
nuclear fission ®P®®®mann published a paper showing that 
Leo Szilard anrt '*aiif°f°c f'®'®9®® scientists Lise Meitner, 
Western damn Einstein sounded the warning to the 

te produoeron «®®P°® ‘P®* ®®Pl'' 

Roosevelt initiaiori "“®'®®*' Pssion research President 

for the atom ^ ® Manhattan Project, and a crash program 
of scientist woTl?" °."h Oppenheimer, a Team 

in due course solemniJ" *i\*^'*®‘* States was successful and 
at Alamogordo, New Mel!lM°^Thp*h® ‘ weapon 

on the Japanese cities oi shortly be dropped 

War II would come t °* ^''““P""® ®oP Nagasaki, and World 
oaid Oppenhe™™ P''y*'P'®‘® P®v® known sin," 
lose "38 ' ^ ® *tnowledge which they cannot 

bomT^^rw'eTporiar'^mmo'’ "'® 5®''®'°'’"’®"' °* 'P® PyProgen 

Hiroshima Oppenheimer was'Ti*'^'t"'°'’ "'®* "'P®‘‘ 

signal on the new feluctant to give the go-ahead 

ntuch his morard:;,ast:r'z®Hr" never know how 

development was tp' aScfbre BuTth 

veloped. and not onlv m iho iir, . ? weapon was de- 
added the hydrogen bomb to the Soviet Union soon 

standoff between the two Postwar arsenal The nuclear 

Oppenheimer likened Russia became a tense reality 
a bottle, each capable of kiiim .u to two scorpions in 

Pis own hfe Thf years a P®' “"'V ®f ‘P® nsk of 

«s:ursrrrior~ ^ 

into atomic weapons dehve^taWo'^h °* ®®®l®sr material still goes 
siles and by submarines them»i, ^ ‘®’®foontinental ballistic mis- 
hope still exists that the use of ai P°w®red by nuclear energy, 
kind will one day outweioh lu I?"?'® ®"®t9y lor benefit of man- 
humanity Some political analvsls^h't"''®' *P® destruction of 
arrive so long as our smalf nflL. ^ ’''®' ’P'® ^®y will never 
f'°"® dl nation-states or suoeltai’ '® “fadriized along the divf- 
linif'^i °P®®rrrers say, a new eoiii ® world government, 

tional or ideological interests'^a™ which na- 

orests are subordinated to the common 
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welfare of the planet, can remove the threat of nuclear holocaust 
and world graveyard. 

Those who are puzzled by the charge of sciences threat to 
moral values point out that scientists cannot be held responsibie 
for the consequences of their researches. If a scientific discovery 
yields immediate beneficiai application, but proves harmfui in 
the long range, the only thing to do is to get rid of it 
blame the scientists. Thalidomide is a case in point, but not uu \ 
nor atomic power because it Is yet by no means clear tha eir 
long-range effects will prove Inimical rather than beneficial to 
mankind. Those who talk about the corruption and dehumaniza- 
tion of science do not usually choose medical examples o i 
iustrate their point. The removal of the terrors of diphtheria and 
poliomyelitis from children are instances that show that science 
is no cold metal-and-glass abstraction but has 
tial effect on the ‘'lived life” of humans, and that this 
the direction of the better rather than the worse, 
who adopt a position of antagonism to science do no 
have any idea of what life was like before the deve loprnent of 
Bxperimental science; they appear incapable of imagim g 
tence under the Black Death. Of course, the question *h P 
Played by medical advance in 'h« "m'^^de'^aiing 


lation expansion quickly comes up. but the difficulties of ea g 
with that serious problem do not require that we re 
Pays of Jean-Jaoques Rousseau, when two out o ._ntrol 
ehildren in France died. Today’s analysts of population 
teoommend that ways be found— political, social, as 
scientific— to see that two rather than four children are born a 
that these two children stay alive to enjoy a decent life. 

, A common answer to the question whether moral or 

'Ptplicaticns is that science is morally neutral. What is moral o^r 
tnmoral is the use to which science is put. John ^ outside 
° accept that convenient answer. Ends do not he within 

"Pans, he said. Science contains great mora potential wjmi_ 
self. Dewey was thinking of more than the value nbiective 
title attitude usually cited— rationality, devotion *“ t , 
truth, extension of knowledge, universal sharing of re potential 
PParch, etoetera.3’ He believed that Pu'nnce’s mora po^emm 
Sides in its power to transform the worse already has 

. *hat It has been demonstrated that scie power to 

proved the human condition, and science ha 
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permanently improve the condition of life Scientific method is 
concerned with the control and improvement of our material en- 
vironment, methods in morals help us deal with those problems 
that arise from our relation to other humans But the two method- 
ologies, the scientific and the moral, are not cut off from each 
other Rather, they interpenetrate Science has enormous moral 
possibilities, for It has almost unlimited power to better the hu- 
man condition Moral problems can yield to the application of 
scientific method, for a moral problem Is a situation of blocked 
action calling for reflection, hypothesis, intelligent choice, and 
confirmation in experience Like other ends, moral ends are in- 
struments by which we remove obstacles to practical action, 

™ compartmented oH from science and tech- 
theo™ therefore moral 

ordm^ru 'h *•'6 everyday workings of fhe same 

whe« and n!» dry-goods, drives nails, sells 

wneai, and invents the telephone 

i«d'Tocialv V"’® el'ects of a "mechan- 

the western 'wndd® Th®" ®"’®® mdustrialization began in 

day an^hisTovTl'® '*'®® acute m Engels s 

was a DowtfM? fl?®" "® "’® C/asses in 1845 

beings to machinos ® ®*9°®'"9 *be enslavement of human 

pos"hve mmal vnhf„ .r®'* "’®"' "'®®’®^®'‘' Those who find 

It IS a little late for mornf®!®"®® technology point out that 
up about the oroblem o ' ® t.""®® "'® set worked 

makers of the 1920s and lS’'ni® "'®" '’°®’® 

that theme Chaplin s movi^lwL«®''®T "®®'^'T ®''®''y variation on 
of man against machine n Times exposed the problem 

/tmerica-ar^S t wS Inh , ®"®®"''®lv be Reich's Greening of 
science and IchnoLTf '-"'® ®®^ ®"d the family car, 

with technology, says'^Edwart^d ‘’®®'’''®' 

mg with his legs '« vv- Bono, is like a man quarrel- 

nologized save bv a niir.i« ® ® world that cannot be detech- 

real which could in one 

age — at least for a timp d back into a prerndustrial 

be humane? Perhaos ih Goodman asks, ‘Can technology 
question Can society bVh.!n?sI!f^ a different 

the essential moral noulralitv of ^‘Jastion assume 

Dewey denies? In anv caso technology, which 

entists conscientiously oblecteH American sci- 

o the way in which their gov- 
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emment was pulling scienca and lechnology lo use in Vietnam 
(e.g., napalm and chemical defoliants) is evidence that scien- 
tists are at least as concerned as other people when humane 
values are threatened. If science is indifferent to morals (and 
this is arguable), scientists are not. 


Morai Obiigation lo Nature? „ 

Large numbers of young people who have rejected the sys 
with its six or eight approved careers for youths and its stress 
gain, competition, and getting ahead, have turned to the y 
of the earth, the reality of our natural environment to defeno 
'font spoilage and pollution by the further oooroachment o a 
fsverishly expanding industrial society, in so doing, y 
people have moved a step toward the classical 
East toward nature — nature is an object of interes , 
h is something to be controlled or because of what we c g 
out of her, but because of the moral insight that it , g. 

Of course, progressive youth has no monopoly wast- 

ooncern over the pollution of our natural ’ a-lon of 

age of resources; the destruction of wildlife; the . 
Wilderness land for timber, minerals, real estate, a 

development. - oountry goes 


^ and for timber, minerals, real esraie, „ 

development. The conservationist movement in this p?®" Jrlooed 
back to the 19th century when the first lumber domP®"'®® 
he land of trees, leaving behind them eroded ear 
Pot hold the rainwaters. It took decades to bring _ 

|"‘PiPg companies to book for their worst practices P P 
'Pfa Of conscientious citizens who loved the ^ '"gg 

ffect in governmental regulation against the m 
uo^of thoughtless go-getters. verv old if 

Hie conservation movement in this country a * the 

consider its beginnings to be in the " 

PfPturys turn, Gifford Pinchot. then chief °f ‘b® J,'^n 3 e- 

ision of the Department of Agriculture, won Jbeo 
ts interest in the conservation cause, ^heir nation’s 

Rduaevelt became president, did much ®®^^® ‘b® nserva- 
^ snd other natural resources from destru * 
land^^ were soon extended to water ^ ^ 

inn ’ ranges, minerals, and wildlife. Th submitted to 

Q.® '^°^Panies fought hard at first, but at hogan to 

ernment regulation. Grudgingly or willingly. y 
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develop their own conservation programs — just as nearly every 
industry has been forced to do today While the early conserva- 
honists appreciated the value of forests and land as things of 
beauty in themselves, their primary justification of conserving 
resources was expressed frankly In terms of national utility and 
enlightened self-interest Americans would need these precious 
natural resources in the future, it would be something like 
reason to waste them Franklin D Roosevelt carried on the con* 
his cousin in presidential olfice His Cl- 
in tnnri to thousands of young men 

II forests, until the coming of World War 

where *° ‘'tsmployment and directed priorities else- 

Thev werl°ll.'i ^ breed of conservationists appeared 
and^mmera 9'>''®"'reental regulation of forest 

of air ooiiMiint. protecting humans from the impact 

Rachel Carson s' 'ts ^ePerexpanding junk yards 

reader's (1951) brought to its 

their natural envirni^ earth sense of the beauty and reality of 
an attack on^"nh° Spring (1962) launched 

prompted the federal'ooiorT®®','®'''®^ particularly DDT, and 
water pollution Harri(iPH'^K'^''"^if"* action against air and 

end auto julik yardTto beb’burger stands, piaza joints, 

don Johnson threw her owli no highways, Mrs Lyn- 

as wife of the president nf weight 

tion fight The Wildemp D^i? States into the antipollu- 

acres Of nation^ transferred nme million 

system In the new m wilderness preservation 

activist young people gave°thr®^^ atmosphere of the 1960s. 
mism and urgencv that cause a dyna- 

such as the Audubon Soc^wTnri'^tr^ groups 

classes cleaned up roadsIdL ^igh school 

detergent use and suDoorieH^ vacant lots, fought against 
Antipollulion hterature^oourpri '‘ecycling of aluminum cans 
newsstands Radio telew«.r[« libraries bookstores, and 

cause The 1970 film Fivs Fa* friotion pictures took up the 
beauty of forests cold mie» ^ conveyed a sense of the 

mado some satirical obse^ahAn^" and also 

Whether the intensity of thi» caive ecological fanaticism 

asrn has any relation to how ecological enthusi- 

mains to be seen ^ enthusiasm will last re- 
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By Us very nature, industry tends to affect natural beauty ad- 
versely. A poor agricultural region may be more pleasing to the 
eye than a rich industrial one. Today a visitor to Oxford Uni- 
versity in England cannot help being saddened by the press m 
Us industrial surroundings. As early as 1879, the poet Gerard 
Manley Hopkins had noted it, in addressing his beloved Oxford: 


Thou hast a base and brickish skirl there, sours 
That neighbour»nature thy grey beauty Is grounded 
Best in; graceless growth, thou has corrfounded 
Rural rural keeping — folk, flocks, and flowers.-*^ 


But industrial capitalism cannot be blamed exclusively for eco 
•ogical catastrophe. Environmental pollution occurs in the so- 
cialist and in the emerging countries as well as m . x 
capitalist nations As Americans were waking up to ^ . . 
their Great Lakes were threatened by ecological ° 

citizens learned that their magnificent Lake Baikal had 
seriously polluted by industrial wastes In Tanzania, srnall rivers 
began to fill up with dead fish because of wastes discharge 
*rorn fiber factories and coffee-processing plants. By f 
er compulsion, industry has tried to do something 
eider bad practices; in the United States alone, mdustriai co 
Poratlons spend hundreds of millions of dollars ennua y 
nervation programs. A hopeful sign for the 
etomic energy for power. Though there are pro e 
reduction and radioactive waste disposal, _!,5as- 

echieved without the usual smoke and other air po 
eociated with the burning of coal and petroleum pro uc s. . 
.Government and industry, however, are not the sole v^lains 
the environmental drama. The real problem is .^0^5 is 
expanding worid popuiation. Where there is less 
^ere trampling on tLgs. In his book The 

Ehrlich says: "Too many cars, too many factories too 
much detergent, too much pesticide, much 

. sewage treatment plants, too little wa , . ,..4 

dioxide-all can be traced easily to P^^mog- 

taohe 3.5 billion persons on the 'P g. 2OOO and 

14 M ? Ptoisst a population of 7 billion m the y®ar z 
^ hilhon in 2015 if the population growth rale of 2 p ent 
;i''Pus and // there are no global catastrophes such as plague o^ 
□|P;'P°PPclear war. The alleged geometrical rale o 
3 "hal population itself raises some interesting moral q 
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Does the reader of this book or his or her children, present or 
to come, have a moral obligation to reproduce at zero rate of 
increase? It is almost an academic question so far as the Ameri- 
can middle class is concerned, since this class appears to re- 
produce itself at a rate just a fraction above that. The more pro- 
lific sections of^ world population understandably resent being 
instructed by affluent whites to cut their birthrate The caution is 
too easily interpreted in terms of racial control The idea of 
genocide comes easily to the minds of minority ethnic groups and 
people of underdeveloped countries who are urged not to In- 
crease and multiply beyond demographic parameters Some ex- 
P®®simislic So far as the United States is 
sinPB iQtifl birthrate has been declining 

of birth control plus liberalization of 
birthrate to livable 
b'nitbd Slates birthrate had 
atnc hosDitai wa elementary schools, maternity and pedi- 
F no ^ for lack of customers 

goes the usual Z ^bropa, or even lor Japan, 

Inoreasino hirthrat. * ^ '*'*’^* about the rest of the world? 

catastrophically widen'"th^*'^' batin America will 

the laraer nar/ r,f su between the starving poor of 

their technolcalcanna® ?'’V’'* “’® whites holed up in 

thisis iust one of he nrchf ""'<== believe that 

people of the world rhn insoluble as long as the 

and superstates Thev h i ° political system of nation-states 

poor people in^the^^wi)r1[?^"^t"*' 'concrete situation of many 

ecological Lgumenino^ appreciate 

impression on a Caoe Rrot P°' natural beauty It makes little 
make ends meet to tell hi^ .k"®" who can no longer 

park will adversely affect h ™’ bis land for a trailer 

d Or waters He needs the 'Z “'’®P°''nd loveliness of the Bras 
themselves, whose oammnr, besides, the vacationers 

land he has sold, have como'l'®^ trailers will park on the 
are charged with spoilino A *b° natural beauties they 

his blowpipe aimed at a , P™tnin-hungry African tribesman, 
by someone telling him what giralfe will not be dissuaded 
how few of them are left * Wh ®®Pbtul animal the giraffe is and 
sistence level, says David o i “ P°P“lation is at bare sub- 
oyie, ‘the basic necessities of 
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course take priority. The hungry citizen naturally cares more 
about eating than bird-watching."^^ The problem is not just one 
for poor countries. Many of the world’s affluent nations, includ- 
ing the United States, are facing an energy crisis. The rapid 
rate of increase of demand for fuel to run machines and to supp y 
power ra^riu nvpilabllitv of r 


fuel 


increase of demand for fuel to run macnmcd anw -..rrv 
3r is rising well beyond the ready availability of 
sources. The United States can no longer produce all or 
the oil it nooHe frti- nrftHiiftts such as gasoline ana 


es. The United States can no longer piuuuu^ 

needs for petroleum products such as gasoline an 

fuel oil, and we are importing a large part of the we consum . 
This creates major balance-of-payments and national secu y 
problems. Nuclear energy, although increasingly aval a e, is 
still verv PYnpneiwo In tha npflf fiiture. soms hard choices m 


problems. Nuclear energy, although increasingly - 

still very expensive. In the near future, some hard choices mus 
be made. Certain North American natural fuel 
fapped. but at the probable cost of some ecological a^mage^ 
New automobiles equipped with pollution-control devices re 
•mileage and increase fuel consumption. American oil 
sre asking consumers to cut fuel consumption, join ca p 
to strike a balance in their environmental of 

Faced with global questions like those of fhe d . 

world pollution and possible world death, _V\h*ham „otuf[on. 

Jo recommend deglobalizing them as the first step 
Jhe problem of Evil with a capital £ will Q^ne 

toward solution If narcnn wnilid only try to take ^ 

OMil I . 


Evil with a capital c wm " f the 

toward solution if each person would only try to ta Homand 
owl in his own backyard: "The submission which yo 
cf vourspif trt nf ouii in the World, our app 


own oacKyaro: "ine submission w»ii^ / annarent 

of yourseif to the general fact of evil in the ^ that evil 

aoquiescence in it, is here nothing but the 

larOfi i« ....... h.ioSnacC ' 


acquiescence in it, is here nothing but tne ... 

large is none of your business until your busine yo -mb 
private and particular evils is liquidated and se ^udent 
The state in which table and floor of the ^^ays 

ooion are left when undergraduates depart, after ® "in,. 

d means of implementing ecological ideals, is a 
'* we are to foilow the humble precept, "Let each ew^P f/" - 
doorstep," the whole problem might not ^s and 

ginning may have been made. At least so say William J 
,, ®9ends on the New York City litter baskets. g 

hether we have moral obligations with fe®P®° „ answer 
goestion that requires at least one f®' I'envhonment 

«n be tried. The obligation to treat our natural envu^^^ 

th ® J^o*^exploitive way can be taken simply tradi- 

fhe obligation of other humans. The irao*^ 


oitive way can be taken simpiy tradi- 

°^"93fion to respect the claims of other rule 

‘°nal athic of woodsmen, bikers, and campers 
'=lean up. to tidy the fire area, and to leave some fresh wooa 
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— all m consideration for the next person who comes along So 
the most obvious justification of the ecological ethic is the 
reasonableness of treating nature in such a way as to share its 
enjoyment and continued use with those who come after us. To 
gut the environment for our own selfish purposes is to deprive 
others of those fruits of the earth to which they have as much 
right as we 


A harder question is whether, apart from human benefit, we 
have any moral obligation toward nature in itself One answer is 
that the kingdom of beauty is as sovereign as the moral realm 
and that we have an obligation, aesthetic as well as moral, to 
treat the beauty of nature as an end in itself In his graduation 
speech at Harvard, young Thoreau said, “This curious world 
Which we inhabit is more wonderful than it is convenient' more 
ii«oH admired than to be 

in variPtu^uf ‘S ® 

the nipml. Obligation to preserve, not to destroy, 

stL^rn nf p ®^9anic or inorganic The de- 

eUmmlLn^lT birds, tigers) or the 

of nature°s variely^^^*' ^ waterfall removes irretrievably an aspect 

ture ^buUath^p?'I'<^*^"V^^^®* discontinuous with na- 

moral Ob Ihnn in 1°^ “ ‘berefore we have a certain 

of our own Albert Schwo'i* autonomy as an extension 

respect for human hfp extended the ethical postulate of 

of hippopotamuses break tho "’T®"' ^ 

young scholar Schwehze hao''h“® ^ 

all moral Philosophers wrolo as *'' 

'hat man's concern is roruo^ ^ ^ ® ethics end with men, 

ness ends with men ' =0 unselfish- 

must go beyond the human 'tio' human ethics 

extend our lovallv anri '"^® have a moral obligation to 

These arguments are Sc, V "" 

compromised bv the fant *k®. .f’ plausible, but they seem 
iT^ust exploit, indeed destrov®o °*ber living things, 

live Do wo have a moral Jki?® . nature in order to 

do not act as if we had Tho "dahuman animals? VIo 

fhat wo treat them as mean«i n?* ^bem shows 

excuse ourselves lor so finrr»« f®®l ^ need to 

Ing plants are not oleasani «? ® ^‘^Sbterhouses and meat-pack- 
'ho same, and most ot us do ° ‘'d’ 'dd/ are there all 

ot often give a second thought to 
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our use of their products. Nature herself seems to follow the 
axiom, “Eat or be eaten.” Classical philosophers tried to put 
a good face on it: we are justified in our slaughter and enslave- 
ment of animals, they wrote, because the order of nature with 
its levels of being arranged from lower to higher, each in turn 
dependent on the other — not only permits, but requires such use. 
Traditional moral theology taught that brute beasts are put here 
by God for human use. 

The idea that wanton cruelty to animals is morally wrong no 
doubt represents a rather advanced stage in human ethical evo 
lution. It is certainly a notion strange to other peoples an o e 
times. Bertrand Russell was shocked to find that peop ® 

^er East were often amused by the sufferings ° Rirh- 
(Russell himself was a relentless opponent of bullfigh i 
ard Brandt found that the Hopi shared all the 
v^hich he was accustomed, except that they were i 
to animal misery and pain.“ By what rational a^Stiment c 
defend the position that cruelty to animals is ° to 

s'deration is similar to that by which we judge '"diff 
human suffering to be wrong. “He is a man like me, 

cruelty 


are human beings too. Allhougn numiui . 

persons, they are living things. The argument agam r y 
'“them may take the form, -They too are 

Who'' .he.r concern to 


f too teel pain.” One trouble is xnai rnncern to 

proclaim this principle tend to restrict seals, 

animals of the cute furry kind, like rabbits, cats, a„,. 

°/.^“*t'"g the possible sensibilities of the con- 

Phibians or fish. (“They don’t really fee/ e'’y‘h''’3' ' q, the 
ern for nonhuman animals can be turned m displaced 

f'ttent and is easily corrupted by ® a 1 you don'' 

"I like a dog,” said G. K. Chesterton, of the 

“PO'I his name backwards.” Basho, Japanese 
hai/(ku 


’» Wrote: 


The ancient c 


Wh 

0 Pitied monkeys for their cries, 
would he say, if he saw 
® child crying In the autumn wind? 


-iMu crying in the autumn wma/ people 

Unless we all choose to become 

hk we would all be better off if we ^ze that, although 

9 and eating animals for food. We , some people in the 

W° Pfn make do with a virtuous cloth coa , ^, 0,00 

''“dd must still kill animals for their skins m 
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themselves. While we cultivate our fields with tractors, others 
must still use yoked oxen for this purpose. We should acknowl- 
edge as well that a certain amount of controlled experimenta- 
tion on animals is necessary for advances in medical sciences, 
assuming that we are Interested in controlling or eradicating 
certain terrible diseases that kill humans or other animals, 
^housands of monkeys were necessary for production of the 
alk vaccine.) But most of us have come around to the conclu- 
sion that there is something wrong with killing animals for the 
lun ot It. From the angle of expediency, we may argue that 
thoughtless killing may upset the balance of nature and bring on 

deSni n humans will be involved to our 

detriment. But more than that, - . - 


oYie»on/.« coming to recognize tne 

thinn ^ postulate— at least in part ethical— that every living 
claim » '< we override that 

actinnhv,* Particuiar instance we should be abie to iustify our 
action by sound reasons That is why Wiiiiam James says: 

m'sUnce'lZI.a'h'l”'’'’' ® P®"a''a»'"9 thing When you and i, for 

2T2 lire- '•aasts have had to sutler m cattie- 

ali fattened and 9™" 

discourse, it does indLd * oomlort and carry on this 

solemn light.*3 ' ' relation to the universe in a more 

"solemn^nghi''T*''°^' '* illumined by that 

crush no insect* llower, and takes care to 

an earthworm which ha«! ® shower, and sees 

get dried In the sun if n '** himself that it must 

'Which It can burrow and enough to ground into 

puts it on the grass if he c ^ ® deadly stone surface and 

a puddle, he stops a mompn^f® has fallen Into 

which U can save itself >* ” u^dor to hold out a leaf or a stalk on 


Porsonal Morallly and Religion 

loll vacant' ^^^0 '^?admoraro,r'^°"^' 'h® ® 

they have become dissatisfied religions, with w 

•nore is no question that fo 
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religion no longer plays the part in people's lives that it once 
did. Even the most conservative of the surviving religious tradi- 
tions have “reformed" themselves in keeping with the personal- 
ist and detheologizing trend of our day. Insofar as we^ see t e 
traditional churches as part of the "establishment” or “the sys- 
tem,” we tend to reject their claim to authority. Seeing pretense 
and hypocrisy as inseparable from ecclesiastical hierarchy, we 
demand the same “honesty” on the part of the church tha we 
exalt as the leading virtue of personal life. Yet many e 
our secular society find themselves still drawn to a°rne in 
they feel lies back of the formal doctrine and ritual of tM r - 
ligion they reject. University undergraduates continue ° e 
terested in religion. At least, they take courses in it, compar 
Eastern and Western traditions, explore the spiritua an P J 
eal sources of mysticism. That they tend quickly to lose inte 
and to go on to something else should not be held . j 

(Perhaps their teachers are at fault, or perhaps the s 
°J the time are inconsistent with serious -nd 

yield quick rewards, or perhaps they try to . -orson 

eonoepts something that must first be deed and 
and message of Jesus are the objects of a new 
auty, even devotion. “Jesus people” take to t 

preach their simplified gospel. An undergraduate does n ha 

*'> he one of them to see Jesus as an "outsider.” the sort oldej 
u would condemn as a hippie type, comp . 

u, beard, and sandals, given to the company 
People, preaching peace and love. Some observer 
hard-cash confirr^ation of the Jesus idea in 'ha success of the 
musicals Godspe/f and Jesus Christ Superstar; the laher ^ V 
Of the longest runs tor a musical in Broadway hisW^ 
Leonard Bernstein's relatively formalistic Mass, though sem P p 
oould not compete with JCS in popularity. some 

hether there could be any religion at all tha is always 
hao , "tp^oreed” is a tough question. While religi^a^ 
it personal and inner aspect, it has o®''®' hh „ j aspect 
sxtarnal social side. In this, religion reflects he doubre asp 

Vidua? teaching that is part of it: r"®'® .fv as social rule 

1 impulse — sympathy and love — and reor at a par- 

tlcul^™®' “h welfare of the group. When m th worth ot a 
hum ^ 'o'iglon a tendency supervenes to ladP , |aw. the 

clal'’ ®«lusively in terms of its ““"'“I^'fo’fonrto bo 
Of the inner impulse to love (agape, oaritas) teno 
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overlooked and the religious attitude becomes and and formal 
But when law rule Scripture teaching tradition — all that holds 
the religious body together as a social group— -are waved aside 
m favor of a purely personal morality that religious tradition 
runs like water into the sand and disappears 

of the remarkable things about Jesus — insofar as we 
now him and his teachings from the documents that have come 
own to us— IS the way in which his life and teaching dramatize 
the conhict between the claims of the inner Impulse to love and 
e nee o conform to external law Jesus appears to have been 
and respect for the law But 
not snifiniont to the law though necessary was 

histnrv ih i'* *° “•'I®''® ®"e a being at a time m 

far n« and end of which was thought to be not 

in terms nr^rnnt°° ‘^®f'™ng one s own personal worth solely 
failinc for whirhTh^ to the law led to the vice of hypocrisy a 
had little catienro J®*>hi and wonderworker from Nazareth 
are whited seoulchL° au'horities secure in their virtue 

le wniieo sepulchres generation of vipers “ 

thorities^ir Jesus P®rt'®b'arly irritating to the au 

highest virtue the apparent insistence that the 

all out Co to be ol "',1 r""' S°'®9 '® ®*‘r®m®a going 
call the bourgeois wrtuof nr'"' 'i"® "*1®' w® w®®''' 

circumspection He seems to' '■®®®o®®0leness and 
claims of the traditmnai ° shown scant respect for the 
was rude to his mother Lada'S ? Property He 

put the claims of his teachin'^ ah ' business is it of yours? ) 
the dead bury their dead ) = ®and°''® i^°®® ^ ‘■®* 

people who followed hi« ^‘Jde plain that those 

abandon conventional sn/v ® °f perfection would have to 
and peace apparently ®"angements s® His idea of love 

did not forbid unpeacefm sweetness and light he 

said that his mission wa<s realize love and peace He 

set sons against their fJth peace but a sword to 

mothers « This kind of daughters against their 

well in the ears of hard possibly have sounded 

hcular place and moment In hiltoru®®’*'®®''®® **’®‘ 

of a violent worsening of e Jn* terrified at the thought 

rotcd '"a ® cocial order already badly deterio 

oo'Icd Christ (an honorilm tm'o''m®^ doctrine of the man 

o meaning the Anointed One as 
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“Buddha” means “the Enlightened One”) seems to be one com- 
mon in some way to all the great religions of the world. This is 
the teaching that the highest personal good does not consist 
in aggrandizing the self, gathering for it, achieving, cutting a 
figure in the world, gaining and holding power over men but 
rather in giving up the self. In surrender of self, one achieves it, 
losing it, one finds it. “He that saveth his life, shall lose it: 
and he that loseth his life for my sake, shall find iV’^° Power 
over men and things Is vain. Power appears to be a reality, ml 
seek It, but in the end it turns to dust and ashes In one’s hand. 
This moral teaching is at the heart of Judaism. Throughout its 
thousands of years, that great tradition has reminded men and 
Women of the vanity of power. The Jews, says Lion Feuchtwanger, 

* • ■ ■ knew that to exercise power and to endure power is not the real, 
the important thing. The colossi of force, did they not all go to rack and 
min one after another*’ But they, the powerless, had set their seal upon 
the world. And this lesson of the vanity and triviality of power was known 
oy the great and small alike among the Jews, the free and the burdened, 
the distant and the near, not in definite words, not with exact compre- 
®nsion, but in their blood and their feelings 


scientist and fervent Christian of the 5®''®'’*®.®"**!,°®"! 
t,_^’ fftought much about the vanity of power, the illusio 
n, the poverty of self. What does it mean, he asks, f® 
P®"ffui minister of state, a chancellor or university president 
uto *'®'^® P®0P'e crowding into your office every fi e 
a nn without one hour of the day when you ®®n 

- ® ®nd think about yourself. And yet to be made o 

m alone, with no books, no papers, no ®°P’P®®'°®^’h„ndon 

Its fp®"’ .'® ‘°rture: the seif will do anything rather h®" ® 

IIS feverish , . 1 ,=. than itse f. It wants con 


Its la ’ .'® ‘°rture: the seif will do anything rather nan a 
stP ,.''®'|®P quest for something other than itself. It . 

'=® 0‘her people, to manage and maculate 

Pair’ I * afraid to look at itself. For the self is a ’ ^ 

2®'i."'rhe ego is hateful ... it Is essentially ®'"®®rs 

becan centre of everything; it Is .^e enemy 

anriu^^ ^ enslave them, for each ego i makes 

‘=® tyrant of all the rest."« The dr®9. "®!;®3 

to do good for nurelv natural motives: religiou 


t hsM .'® t=e tyrant of all the rest.”« The rtr®9. 
fieb n 1° PtJrely natural motives; j 

H w ® t*® the good our natural self has ‘“t'® 
tau„.,® tom to the Scriptures of the East we Imd th 
0'e\i kl "t® hoctrino of maya, the Indian scriptur . . . k 

highly Illusory nature of the world and of the individual sou. 
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That the individual sell is the absolute point of reference, that 
its nourishment, fattening, flourishing is the highest good con- 
stitutes the great error, the grand illusion, the sharpest arrow of 
suffering No human, no living thing is separated from another 
like an isolated stronghold or autonomous citadel Rather, we 
are part of everything that is Tat twam as/ — "This thou art” It 
is hard to give up the self, but there is sweetness in renuncia- 
tion Bsodnams Rgyamtso, third Gyalway Rimpoche of Tibet, 

To others give the victory and the spoils, the loss and defeat take upon 
oneself 


frllm Wisdom must aim for our liberation from samsara, 
nunoia on Ideal of self-ro- 

bemo "'ll'* d'osoohism, a delight in 

usetfbv tho tni T ’'"il Id d on ideology historically 

the ruled to hJ'rt® “losses against social unrest, a means to get 
ciL 9®' '''®K®d To these critics, the pnn- 

Othero?,rj 

giving UD the ’*^® "“t'dd of renunciation, 

Td a consntrn ' t® "nd it a beautiful moral Ideal 

^005^0? u enahijr '-"'® Nietzsche on suicide, the 

even those sumnathot°"* 9®' through many a bad night But 
mind us that the^worlci"in*'*^ **’®i °* t^dedO'etion may re- 

ona We are oart of iho ^ '1®®'°"’ o* least not an absolute 

part of that world the "eu' has"'’ "’?! '* 

autonomy, lust as ihoro . * hut nonetheless real 

which the self interacts political order with 

political realities without 

must learn to deal with the sp» * one s fingertips, so one 

they may be Actio^ itself “'herselves, ■ hateful" though 

corruption Action mav ha i ^ contain the seeds of 

But, like the dear self it i ®'®®P 

Judeo-Christlanitv alike aifi have Buddhism and 

achievement, but both avua to the vanity of self and 

practical action Buddha asken^h degree of reality to 

where the arrow of suffana,^ followers not to speculate on 
tion IS — tha fir*» ,u!. 9 comes from or what its construc- 


tion IS— the first thina'ls^tn^*^ ''''hat its construc- 

aave the world and Its social Inn®* 

social and political order its due ("Render 

aesars") and even found some- 
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thing to admire in a swindling steward because he acted shrewdly 
according to the narrow principle of self-interest which was 
a!! the ethics he had.*'* Of course, one can always refrain from 
action, embrace illusion and nothingness. One can, when caught 
haif-frozen in a mountain blizzard, lie down in the snow, lay 
back one’s head, and sleep. This may be very sweet to do, but 
there is the question of not waking up again, in this world at 
least. 

There are various ways, including certain drugs, of embracing 
■llusions, putting pain to sleep, letting one’s soul expand to 
what seems to be the limits of the cosmos, high above the ur- 
gency and venom of the world, far above the anxiety, suffering, 
the nagging realities that drag us down. But sometimes a price 
jnust be paid for this artificial paradise, particularly if longing 
It pushes one to certain extremes. Kurt Vonnegut wrote a 
novel, Slaughterhouse Five, about the bombing of Dresden; one 
page is given to the state where “Everything was beautiful, and 

° hing hurt." But it is only a legend on a tombstone.** 


t-35t Word 

Moral conduct seems to require both handed-down principles 
. |^^l''ldual decisions in applying them. A society that re les 
par, on handed-down principles may find itself hand - 

Pped by moral rigidity. In his Two Sources of Religion and 
Bergson describes such a society as thinking of rnora 
la solely in terms of compliance to the external ru e o 

to hand, a people that pays little or no atlerition 

viri,??'®' Principles, tocusing exclusively on the worth of mdi- 
ina ® Pnnision, personal sincerity or authenticity, or the Pr^rnP 
'he heart alone, may lack moral discipline and s'nh'h'y- 
and ‘i'® age-old oscillation between reliance on tried- 

01 principles and the instinctive seeking for the heedom 
actinn'*^ nnd individual decisions may clarify for us 
oho.o® those who have chosen to revolt and those who 
hoS ^rrironimodation. Rightfully will the rebels cry from the 
all Of ih English moralist R. M. Hare says, that some or 
® Old moral principles are worthless: 

these rebels will advocate new principles of their own, 
thL Tk narhing to offer. Though they Increase *h° a°"'aa'°"’ 

Uieir rt ^.a'a Pa'Ierm the useful function of making poopio decide bolwoon 
"’'at Principles; and If they not only advocate now principles, but 
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sincerely try to live by them they are conducting a moral experiment 
which may be of the utmost value to man (in which case they go down In 
history as great moral teachers), or may, on the other hand, prove di» 
sastrous both to them and to their disciples Morality regains its vigor 
when ordinary people have learnt afresh to decide for themselves what 
principles to live by, and more especially what principles to teach their 
children 


So — since one must stop somewhere — perhaps the last word 
in moral theory is best left to the Anglo American tradition of 
practical action and common sense Those who still hold re- 
ligious beliefs may think there may be more to it than that 
When at the battle of Midway, the Japanese admiral Kusaka saw 
an American pilot just miss crashing his plane onto the bridge 
of the Akagi, cartwheeling instead into the sea he murmured 
a prayer for the pilot’s soul Then he turned back to defend his 
carriers Prayer and battle Today we may tend to think of these 
as just two polarized forms of folly Or as an outmoded dualism, 
like the opposition of contemplation and action It may be so 
The ancient Indian book, the Bhagavad Gita, tells of a young 
enemy army He hesitates to act, holds 
hn?h ponders the death of so many on 

both sides that such an action will entail Some of his kinsmen 
opposing forces He lowers his bow But a higher wis- 
woriH counsels him to break of his hesitation The 

world ,s what it is. though it is not the whole of reality One 

obligations that may be repugnant 
should nnt nar^ sense This understandable repugnance 

munitv of whirh carrying out our obligation to the com- 

for battle ^ ^ Arjuna gives the signal 

ough^^to b^Garh^h contemplation, what is and what 

?he ancientTtmdn ® 's the lesson of 

same doubleness stm'^holds m something of the 

There is the demanH ^ realm of ethics and morals 

c?darthrprSsurfor,h\ rH 

il the group is to survive B^l thlr?h 

the individual inumn a the impulse of 

and thesL ofuims do^o, '’®"* B°>h have their olaims, 

of things— on the wav thinos a" *he double nature 

ga-on me way things are and on the way things should be 
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27. John Rawls. "The Justification of Civil Disobedience,” In Law and 
Philosophy, ed. Edward A Kent (New York: Appleton, 1970), pp. 
343-354. 

^ Z (January 1970) 

4 May ,970. p, 59. Explaining his motives 
In the Watergate break-in to the Senate investigating committee in 
orudart t Colhn-a course In ethics he (Ma- 
to cml^. rndlctment 

mentedthat M e' Colfin corn- 

course add ““r 

c«l dl^cbeZn. ri'^'inguish between 

tlon He emohas an violahons ol the Constitution by the Admlnistra- 
acto ct Te ctrd '■etween the open and public cbar- 

Spock and the . ^ of Martin Luther King and Dr. Benjamin 

hide thee ml participants ttied to 

jlne T97l. l°l9 ■'""b 1^”. P- '^1 

mwldl'(Cto1lald'^P,«l‘*l'? '"'■“""bra (-ega/ Thinking, 

p. 134. Western Reserve University, 1969), 

31 Hans Kelsen. Gene, a, Theory o, Law end state (Cambridge. Mass.: 
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Harvard Univorslly Press, 1946), p. 5. Kelson (1681- ), lormerly head 
of Tho School of Low of Vienna University Is ono of tho most influential 
our century's legal theorists. 

32. Oliver Wendell Holmes, "Tho Path of Law," An Introduction to Law 
(1897; Cambridge, Mass. Harvard Law Review Association, 1957), 
pp. 460-461. 

33. Lord Patrick Devlin, "Morals and tho Criminal Law," in Morality and 
tho Law, od. Richard A. Wasserstrom (Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 
1971), pp. 30, 40. 

34. H. L. A. Hart, "Immorality and Treason," and Richard Dworkin, ' Lord 
Devlin and tho Enforcement of Morals," in Wasserstrom, ed. Morality 
and Law. 

35. See items under these names in Suggested Readings 

36. Sea John U. Nof, "The Birth of Modern Science," War and Human 
Progress (Cambridge, Maas • Harvard University Press, 1950); Lewis 
Mumlord, "Tho Premonitions of Leonardo da Vinci," Alew York Review^ 
of Books, 29 December 1966; and J D. Bernal, "Science and War," 
Tho Social Function ot Science (1939; reprint ed , Cambridge, Mass. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press, 1967). 

37. Historians of science may obiect to this lumping together of "science" 
and "technology,” and they will be right The two fields were rather 
separate until the middle of the nineteenth century The Industrial 
Revolution in England (1770-1830) drew heavily upon technology 
but hardly at all on science. The first clear case of Industry's drawing 
heavily on science was that of the German dye and chemical industry 
in the 1860s. 

30 Peter Michelmore, The Swill Years the Oppenhemer Story (New 
York: Dodd Mead, 1969), p. 16 

39 For example, see reference to values of rationality, objectivity, an so 
on, cited by Bernard Barber in his Science and the Social Order, chap 
4 (New York. Free Press, 1952) 

40. John Dewey, The Philosophy ot John Dewey, ed. Joseph Batner (Ne 
York’ Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1928), p 154 

41. Friedrich Engels, Conditions ot the Working Class in 1845. , 07 ^, 

42. Edward De Bono, Technology Today (New York. Macmillan, 197 I, 
preface. 

43 Paul Goodman, "Can Technology Be Humane” in Martin Brown, e 
The Social Responsibility ol the Scientist (New York. Free re , 

1371), pp. 247_265. ^ 

Por the history of the movement m the United States, see ra 
Graham, Jr, Man’s Dominion- the Story ol American Conservation 
(New York. Evans, 1971) , 

43. Gerard Manley Hopkins, "Duns Scolus's Oxford," The Poems ol 
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Gerard Manley Hopkins 4lh ed od W H Gardner and N H Mao- 
Kenze (1879 New York Oxford University Press 1967) p 73 
Lines quoted wilh permlss on of the publisher 

46 Paul H Ehrlich The Population Bomb cited in The Population 
Explosion Congress/ona/ Quarter/y (Washington DC August 1970) 

P 9 

47 David C Coyle Conservation (New Brunswick N J Rutgers Univer 
sUy Press 1957) p 230 

48 W lliam James Is Life Worth Living? In The Will to Believe ana 
Other Essays (New York McKay 1910) p 50 

49 Albert Schweitzer Out of My Life and Thought (New York HoU 
Rinehart & Winston 1949) pp 15S-158 

50 George Marshal! and David Pol ng Schweitzer A Biography (Garden 
City NY Doubleday 1971) p 5 

51 Bertrand Russell The Ch nese Character in Selected Papers ot 
Bertrand Russell (New York Modern Library 1927) 

52 R chard Brandt Hop/ Ethics (Chicago University of Chicago Press 
1954) p 245 

53 James Will to Believe p 50 

54 Albert Schweitzer Civi/izafion and Ethics (New York Macmillan 
1960) pp 310-311 

55 Matthew 23 27 33 

56 John 2 4 

57 Luke 9 60 

58 John 2 4 and Luke 9 60 

59 Matt 11 34 

60 Matt 1139 Mark 8 35 Luke 17 33 John 12 25 

61 Lion Feuchtwanger Power (Jew Suss) (New York Vikmg 1948) P 
165 

62 Blaise Pascal Pens^es uans H F Stewart (New York Pantheon 
1950) pp 64 79 

63 FoscoMatalnl Secret Tibet (New York Viking 1952) p 75 

64 Luke 16 1-11 

65 KurtVonnegul Jr S/aughferhoose F/ve (New York Dell 1969) p 122 

66 Ft M Hare The Language of Morals (New York Oxford University 
Press 1964) p 73 

67 The Bhagavad Gita ( Song of the Lord ) Is a religious poem the 
most sacred text In Hinduism Written In Sanskrit the Gita was the 
work of many hands and minds who worked on it from the fifth cen 
tury B C to the second century B C See Suggested Readings Chap 
tor 11 
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SUGGESTED READINGS: INTRODUCTION AND CHAPTER 1 


American Bar Association. Codo of Professional Responsibility and 
Canons of Judicial Ethics. Chicago: 1969. 

Anscombe, G. E. M. **On Brule Facts. Ana/ys/s 18 (1958): 69-72. Reprinted 
in Thomson and Dworkin, Ethics. 

Austin. John L. How to Do Things with Words. Cambridge, Mass.- Harvard 
University Press, 1962. 

Ayer, Alfred J. Language, Truth and Logic, rev. ed. London: Gollancz, 
1948. Chapter 6 argues for an emotive theory of ethical statements. 
Bennion, Francis. Professional Ethics. London: Knight, 1972. 

Edwards, Paul, ed. The Encyclopedia of Philosophy, vol. 3. New York: 
Macmillan, 1967. There are useful essays in bibliographies under 
various headings of "Ethics.” 

Foot, Philippa, ed Theories of Ethics. New York: Oxford University Press. 

1967. A small collection of papers on contemporary ethical theory 
Hare. R. m. The Language of Morals. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1952. 

Hume, David. An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals (1777). 
LaSalle, in.: Open Court. 1938. 

. "Of Morals." In bk. Ill, vol. 2 of Treatise on Human Nature, 2 vols. 

New York: Dutton, 1911. 

Moore, Q. E. Ethics. London: Cambridge University Press, 1951. 

. Prlncipia Ethica. 1903. Reprint. London. Cambridge University 
P/ess, 1959. A classic of twentieth-century ethical theory. 

Nowell-Smith, P. H. Ethics. Baltimore, Md : Penguin. 1964. 

Searle. John R. "How to Derive ‘Ought' from Ms.’" Philosophical Reivew 
73 (1964): 43-58. Reprinted in Theones of Ethics, edited by P. oo • 
Sellars, Wilfred, and Hospers, John, ed. Readings in Ethical Theory. 
New York: Appleton, 1970. A large and useful collection of papers on 

contemporary ethical theory. , 

Stevenson, Charles L. "Moore’s Arguments against Certain Forms o 
Ethical Naturalism." In The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, edited by P. A- 
Schilpp. Evanston, III.: Northwestern University Press, 1942. Reprinted 
in Foot, ed.. Theories ol Ethics. 

• Elhics end Language. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Universi y r , 
1944. 


fhomson, James, and Thomson, Judith Jarvis. "How Not 10 Derive Ought 
'tern Ms.’ " Philosophical Review 73 (1964):73-76. Reprinted in Sellars 
and Hospers, eds.. Readings 7/1 ah/ca/ 7teory. 

Thomson, Judith Jarvis, and Dworkin. Gerald, eds. Ethics. New York. 
Htt'per & Row, 1968. Short book ol readings in contemporary ethical 
theory. 
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Wittgenstein, Ludwig Philosophical /nves//gat/ons New York Macmillan 
1953 Twentieth century classic (n the philosophy of language 


SUGGESTED READINGS CHAPTER 2 

Barnsley, John H The Social Reality ot Ethics London Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1972 

Benedict, Ruth Patterns of Cu/fure Boston Houghton Mifflin, 1934 

Bergson, Henri The Two Sources of Religion and Morality Translated by 
R A Audra and C B Brereton New York Holt Rinehart & Winston, 
1935 Chap 1 

Brandt Richard B Hop/ Ethics Chicago University of Chicago Press, 
1954 

Ethical Theory Englewood Cliffs, N J Prentice Hall, 1959 

Brown Ina C Understanding Others Cultures Englewood Cliffs N J 
Prentice Hall 1963 Contains useful bibliography for readings In 
anthropology 

Castaneda Carlos The Teachings of Don Juan A Yaqui Way of Knowl- 
edge Berkeley Calif University of California Press 1968 Young 
anthropologist tells story of his introduction to the Mexican Indian drug 
culture 

Fox Robin Kinship and Marriage Baltimore Md Penguin 1967 
Frazer Sir James F The Golden Bough New York Macmillan 1930 Early 
classic of ethnography and primitive mythology 
Freud Sigmund Totem and Taboo Translated by A A Brill New York 
Moffat Yard & Co 1918 Freud uses data from late-nineteenth and 
early twentieth-century ethnographers 
Hallpike C R The Kenso of Ethiopia Oxford Clarendon 1972 

Cultural Relativism Journal of Philosophy 76 

HU/U) 077—584 


'"^and Family in Anthropology edited by S Rapport 

and H Wright New York New York University Press 1967 

TransiiiTfThu^^^h Introduction to a Science of Mythology 

1973 Thi«i Doreen Weyhtman New York Harper & Row 

Cooked Tran^iM H k vols Vol 1 Is The Raw and the 

& Row 1969 ^ Doreen Welghlman New York Harper 


^ avageM/nd Chicago University of Chicago Press 1966 

S RaoDortanffn 1 * i,!" Anthropology Anthropology, edited by 
Malinowski BronKi ^ University Press 1967 

Mroirt: 
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Mead, Margaret. Cultural Patterns anti Technical Change. Paris: UNESCO, 
1953. 

Ossowska, Maria. Social Determinants ol Moral Ideas. London. Routledge 
& Kogan Paul, 1972. 

Pryde, Duncan. Nunage: Ten Years of Eskimo iile. New York’ Walker, 
1972. Culture shock in the Arctic, including wife-lending. 

Repport, S , and Wright, H , eds. Anthropology. New York: New York 
University Press, 1967, A book ol readings. 

Redfield, Robert. Human Nature and the Study ol Society. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1962. 

Sumner, Charles G, Folkways. Boston: Ginn, 1906. 

Turnbull. Colin M. The Mountain People. New York. Simon & Schuster, 
1972. Portrait of the disagreeable Ik people of northern Uganda. 

Westermarck, Edward A. The Origin and Development ol Moral Ideas, 

2 vols. New York: Macmillan. 1906-1908. 

. Ethical Relativity. New York: Harcourl. 1932. A further develop- 
ment of Westermarck’s preceding book. 

Willoughby, w. C. The Soul ol the Bantu. New York Doubleday. 1928. 

SUGGESTED READINGS: CHAPTER 3 

Reigson, Henri. The Two Sources ol Religion and Morality. Translated by 
R. A. Audra and C. B Brereton. New York Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1935. Chap 2. 

Bentham, Jeremy. The Principles ol Morals and Legislation (1789). New 
York. Hafner, 1948. 

Refner, Hugh M. The Playboy Philosophy. 4 pts. Chicago: HMH Publishing, 

1962-1965. 

Hume, David. An Enquiry Concerning the Principles ol Morals (1777). 
LaSalle, III.; Open Court, 1938. 

Huysmans, Jorls-Karl. Against the Gram. New York: Illustrated S'!'' 

1231. Original title A Rabours, Paris. 1884. Translated by Robert BaldlcK 
as Against Nature. Baltimore, Md.. Penguin, 1966. . 

Lucretius (Titus Lucretius Carus) On the Nature o! Things [De Ferum 
Natural. Translated by William Ellery Leonard. New York: Dutton, 1 
Classical philosophical poem in Latin on the materialist-atomist cos 
mology of Epicurus, supporting an ethics that removes fear ol death and 
exalts pure pleasure (tranquility, the peace of the blessed gods) as e 
highest good. 

H^arcuse, Herbert. Art Essay on Liberation. Boston: Beacon, 1969. 

‘9. John Stuart. Utilitarianism (1863). New York. Liberal Arts Press, 1949. 
fassic short treatise on utilitarianism. 
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Moore, G E Pnncipia Ethica (1903) Hedonism chap 3, The Ideal, chap 
Reprint London Cambridge University Press 1959 
Pater, Walter Marius the Epicurean London Macmillan, 1903 A recrea- 
tion ol the Epicurean Idea! 

Pelronius Arbiter The Safyricon Translated by William Arrowsmith Anrt 
Arbor, Mich University ot Michigan Press 1959 A classic picture o 
sensual hedonism in ancient Rome vrhich Inspired Fellini s film oi the 
same title 

Plato Phiiebus Invol 2 ol The Dialogues ot Plato Translated by Benjamin 
Jowett 2 vols Nevi Voik Random House, 1937 A late dialogue 
Plato m which Socrates compares pleasure and wisdom 
Rawls John A Theory of Justice Cambridge, Mass Harvard University 
Press Belknap 1972 Rawls s alleroaUve to uUlilananism as a social 
ethics m terms of a new social contract theory 
Sidgwick Henry The Methods ot Ethics 7lh ed London Macmillan, 1901 
The most durable of modem textbooks on ethics which carefully con- 
siders the claims of an enlightened hedonism 

SUGGESTED READINGS CHAPTER 4 

Anseombe GEM Intention Oxford Blackwell 1957 A subtle and 
difficult treatise of ninety pages that stimulated a generation of younger 
philosophers to examine the complexities involved in the concept of 
human action 

Ayer A J The Concept of a Person and Other Essays New York St 
Martins 1963 

Beauvoir Simone de The Second Sex New York Knopf 1953 The classic 
French feminist treatise of our time 

Buber Martin » and Thou 2d ed Translated by R G Smith New York 
Scribner 1956 

Confucius Confucius Contucian Analects The Great Learning, and The 
Doctrine Ot the Mean Translated by James Legge 1693 Reprint New 
York Dover 1971 

Dostoyevsky Fyodor Notes from the Underground In The Short Novels 
ot Dostoyevsky translated by Constance GameL New York Dial, 1945 
Dowme R. S and Teller Elizabeth Respect tor Persons New York 
Schocken Books 1970 

FranWort H G Freedom ol Die Will am) the Concept of a Person The 

Journal ot Philosophy OS s -20 

Haezrahi Peplia. The Concept of Man as an End in Himself In Kant 
A Collection ol Critical Essays edited by Robert Paul Wolff London 
MacmiUan 1968 

Hare Richard M Freedom and Reason Oxford Clarendon 1963 
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Kant, Immanuol Foundations ot tho Metaphysics of Morals (1785) Trans- 
lated by L W Beck Now York Liberal Arts Press, 1959 Kant’s most 
widely known and used troatiso ort ethics. 

Lyons, David Forms and Umlis of Utilitarianism Oxford Clarendon. 1965 
Malmonides “Tho Ladder of Tzodakah " Now York Ktav Publishing, 1964 
An Illustrated chart showing tho various kinds of charity according to 
their moral worth. 

Millett, Kate Sexual Politics Carders City, NY Doubleday, 1970 How 
men treat women as objects, not persons, with copious and explicit 
literary illustrations from D H Lawrence, Henry Miller, Norman Mailer, 
Genet, and others 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Human All-Too-Human. a Book for Free Spirits, vol 
2 Translated by Paul V Cohn 2 vols London Allen and Unwin, 1910, 
1924 

Palon. Herbert James The Categorical Imperative London Hutchinson 
1948 

Singer, Marcus G Generalization in Bthics New York Knopf, 1961 
Skinner, Burrhus Frederic Beyond Freedom and Dignity New York 
Knopf, 1971 The famous behavionst psychologist argues that we can 
no longer afford exaggerated ideas of personal worth and liberty 
Strawson, P F Individuals London, Methuen, 1959 Not for beginners 
Weil, Simone Human Personality” In Selected Essays, translated by 
Michael Rees New York Oxford University Press, 1962 A strong and 
beautiful mind analyzes the concept of personhood 
Wolff Robert Paul, ed Kant London Macmillan, 1968 

SUGGESTED READINGS CHAPTER 5 , ^ , 

Aristotle Nichamachean Ethics Translated by W D Ross In The Basic 
Works of Aristotle, edited by Richard McKeon New York Random 
House, 1941 , „ , . 

~ Politics Translated by Ernest Barker as The Politics oi Aristotle 

Oxford Clarendon 1961 

Confucius. ‘ The Doctrine of the Mean ' In Confucius Confucian Analects, 
The Great Learning, and The Doctnne of the Mean Translated by 
James Legge 1893 Reprint New York Dover, 1971 
Dewey, John The Philosophy of John Dewey Edited by Joseph Ratner. 
New York Holt. Rinehart & Winston, 1928 A large volume of selections 
from Dowoy s work 

Human Nature and Conduct New York Modern Library, 1930 

Roconstructlon In Philosophy 1920 Reprint Now York Tho 

American Library, 1950 

Dowoy on Education Edited by Martin S Dworkin New York 
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Teachers College, 1959. This small book contains a number of Dewey’s 
Important early papers on education, including “The School and 
Society" (1899) and "The Child and the Curriculum" (1902). 

Locke, John Some T/ioughls Concerning Education. In John Locke on 
Education, edited by Peter Gay New York; Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. Columbia University, 1964. 

Monan, J. Donald. Moral Knowledge and Us Methodology in Aristotle. 
Oxford; Clarendon, 1968. 

Mure, G R. G. Arisfofte. New York: Oxford University Press, 1964. 

Nietzsche, Friedrich. The Birth of Tragedy (1872). Translated by W. A. 
Haussman. New York: Macmillan, 1924. More recently translated by 
Francis Golffing in The Birth of Tragedy and The Genealogy of Morals. 
Garden City, N.Y.; Doubleday, 1956. 

Plato. Phaedrus. In vol 1 of The Dialogues of Plato Translated by Ben- 
jamin Jowett. 2 vols New York: Random House, 1937. Here Plato 
presents his allegory of human nature In terms of a charioteer driving 
two horses, one light and one dark, In three elements corresponding to 
intelligence, vital energy (spinl). and Instinctive drives (desire), 
w^sh, James J. Aristotle's Conception of Moral Weakness. New York* 
Columbia University Press. 1963 


SUGGESTED READINGS CHAPTER 6 

Aristotle Nichomachean Ethics Translated by W. D Ross In The Basic 
Works of Aristotle, edited by Richard McKeon New York: Random 
House, 1941 Book 6 discusses the “InteUectual virtues." 

Sources of Religion and Morality. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1935 Chap 3 

Conscience. New York Scribner, 
Ctiraf ' ° fascinating survey of early human beliefs 

Nnrth"'"’ . ® Institute. Zurich. Corrscfence. Evanston. Ill * 

Irom various 

psychological and religious slandpoitns 

S cta";,rrTH, 

liopulse ““ l''''=l"3=n'=e >0 dosire arrd 

"""stracteTNat Translatsd by Jamas 

contrasted Jih rf a° v°"' •'’= Power ol Instmct 

clvtlizatiori's mast ^ PPdrk ol intelligence: he accounts lor 

--- by .0 

la°'cX'Doram7Buss7N™ 

0Ug,a.u„„usac.,ha,happ:„Xi, rc‘‘r;re.”°““’ 
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Gunthor, Bernard and Fusco. Paul Senso Relaxation New York Collier 
Macmillan, 1968 Slones and pictures of neglected delights of body and 
senses 

Hare, R M Freedom and Reason Oxford Clarendon, 1963 Chapter 11 
Illustrates the role of reason In ethics by example of Intelligent analysis 
of the moral problem or race prejudice 

Johnson, C A The Moral Lie London Allen and Unwin 1970 A short 
book arguing for the essential place of reason In ethical Judgments 

l-anger, Susanna K Mind an Essay on Human Feeling 2 vols Baltimore, 
Md Johns Hopkins Press. 1967 Title explains thesis of this large scale 
attempt to synthesize art, science, and philosophy In support of unity of 
foind and feeling 

May, RoIIq love and Will New York Norton, 1969 Popular psycho- 
therapist's views on sex and civilixatlon 

Mercer, Philip c Sympathy and Elhics London Oxford University Press, 
1971 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacques Emile Translated by Barbara Foxley New York 
Outton 1911 Book 4, pp 181-188 Rousseau argues for the origin of 
Floral sentiment in natural sympathy 

Santayana, George The Lite ol Reason 2 vols New York Scribner 1922 
Magnum opus ol a twentieth century admirer of the Greek ideal ol rea- 
son and harmony 

Spinoza Benedict Elhics (1677) Now York Dutton 1938 Part 3 deals 
With the origin and nature of emotions part 4, with its famous title Of 
Human Bondage," tells of the strength ol the passions and how to over- 
oome them 


uggested readings chapter 7 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo ■ Self-Reliance " In The Writing ol Ralph Waldo 
^merson, edited by Brooks Atkinson New York Modern Library. 1 
This essay, a classic ol Yankee individualism, appeared in Emerson s 
Essays First Series \n 1841 

Lrikson, Erik Childhood and Society 2d ed New York Norton, 1963 

Identity Youth and Crisis New York Norton, 1968 By the 

formulator ol tho "Identity orisis" concept fashionable during the 1960s 
a, Andre Fruits ol the Earth (1897) Translated by Dorothy ^““7 
bondon Seeker a Warburg, 1949 Gido's Influential testament ol indi- 
x Ou allsrn In the form of a fictional diary 

Tho Immorallst (1002) Translated by Dorothy Bussy New York. 
Jiiopl, 195, Qiaa pushes the idea of the 

Talue of eoll-acluallzatlon and sincorlly to see how far It will go There 
a more - -translation by Richard Howard. Now York Knopf, 1970 
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Hesse, Hermann Steppenwoll. Translated by Basil Creighton New York 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1929 Psychodrama with occult and drug 
props A man turned just filty teams not to take his unique sell quite 
so seriously 

Demian Translated by N H Friday. New York Holt, Rinehart & 

Winston, 1948 There la a more recent translation by Michael Roloff and 
Michael Lebeck Demlan New York, Harper & Row, 1965 
Homey, Karen, Neurosis and Human Growth the Struggle Toward Sell- 
flea/Zzation New York Norton, 1950 


James, William Letters ol William James 2 vols Edited by his son Henry 
James Boston Atlantic Monthly. 1920 

Psychology the Briefer Course (1892) Edited by Gordon Allport 

New York Harper & Row, 1961 Chapterll contains James’s famous con- 
cept ol the ' stream of consciousness’ 

Jung Carl G Modern Man In Search oi a Soul New York Harcourt, 1933 
The Swiss psychoanalyst urges sell-forgiveness and self-acceptance, an 
idea basic to twentieth century psychotherapy 
Kierkegaard, Soren The Sickness Unto Death (1849) Translated by 
Walter Lowrle Princeton, N J Pnnceton University Press, 1941 
Lukes, Steven fnd/vidua/ism Oxford Blackwell, 1973 
Masiow. Abraham H The Good Life of the Self Actualiaing Person " In 
Maslow, Moral Problems In Contemporary Soc/efy Englewood Cliffs, 
J Prentice Hall, 1969 Old wine of self realization poured Into attrac- 
tive mid century psychotherapeutic bottle 
Ma^ollo Love and Will New York Norton, 1969 

— - - Toward a Psychology of Being 2d ed Princeton, N J Van Nos- 

andReinhold 1968 Popular psychological counsel 

960 University Press, 

Women Cla" 'Th’"'. Government, Tha Subjection ol 

Mite Gordol Uodltion 

1% It r","" "lUlvidoetem In TtnenUell, Con- 

ro,rCpr:o:Tm,,“rtr " 

ol three essavs “'“3° f>®9nery, 1965 Originally one 

(1874) First section ^ i ^ ^ ® Itook Thoughts Out ol Season 

SPCStes with tndtvidoa, buirjrZ 2^0 Ze 
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recent translation by Michael Joyce In Joyce. Five Dialogues of Plato. 
New York: Dutton, 1952. 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, Confessions. New York: Dutton, 1931. Appearing 
in late eighteenth century, Rousseau's autobiography is a ciassic of 
individuaiism. 

Soizhenitsyn, Aleksandr. I. The Cancer Ward. Transiated by R. Frank. 
New York: Dial, 1968. Themes of personal and political individualism 
unite in this novel by the Soviet Union's foremost literary nonconformist. 

Thoreau, Henry David. Walden and Civil Disobedience. Edited by Owen 
Thomas. New York: Norton, 1966. 

Tocqueville, Alexis de. Democracy in America (1848). Translated by 
George Lawrence. Garden City, N.Y.- Doubleday, 1969. Part 2, Chapter 
1, "On Individualism in Democracies," is especially pertinent. 

Tnlling, Lionel. Sincerity and Authenticity. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1972. A distinguished critic traces modern literary 
history of ideas of sincerity. . 

Whitman, Walt. "Song of Myself.” In Leaves of Grass (1B55j. A good 
ebition is Emory Holloway, ed.. Watt Whitman: Complete Poetry and 
Selected Prose and Letters. London: Nonesuch Press, 1967. 

Zweig, Arnold. The Case of Sergeant Grischa. Translated by Eric Sutton. 
New York: Viking, 1929. Unforgettable novel of a World War I 9”®°']®'’ 
of war done to death by a military bureaucracy that cares nothing or 
the value of an individual human life. 


SUGGESTED READINGS: CHAPTER 8 

Sarnes, Hazel. An Existentialist Ethics. New York: Knopf. 1967. 

Beauvoir, Simone de. The Prime of Lrfe. Translated by Peter Green. Cleve- 
land: World, 1962. Best of the autobiographical volumes of this famous 
French feminist and friend of Sartre. . . , 

'=omus, Albert. The Myth of Sisyphus. Translated by Justin 

York; Knopf, 1955 . This famous essay, half literary and hall philos p 
oal, was published in occupied France in 1942, close to the appearance 
of Camus's famous tale The Stranger. , „ 

• The Rebet. Translated by Anthony Bower. New York : Knop . 

ossay on the rebel as artist and revolutionary. . .qar 

• The Stranger. Translated by JusUn O'Brien. New York; NnoP • 
Camus's famous short novel of a man who refused to fake emotions no 
did not feel. 

'^d^dogger. Martin. Existence and Being. Chicago: Regnory. 1949. Shorter 
easier going than Se/ng and T/zne. , . 

Being and Time. Translated by John Macqunrrio and Edward 
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Robinson New York Harper & Row 1962 The German metaphysician’s 
unfinished magnum opus It is not easy to translate ' Heldeggerdeutsch 
Into English 

Husserl, Edmund Cartes/an Medifaitons Translated by Dorion Cairns 
Nljhoff The Hague, 1964 Late treatise by the master of phenomenology, 
who died in 1938 

Kierkegaard, Soren A Kierkegaard Anthology Edited by Robert Bretall 
New York Modem Library nd 

KoesUer, Arthur Darkness at Noon New York Macmillan 1941 A novel 
based on the Moscow trials of 1936-38 
Marx Karl and Engels Friedrich The Marx Engels Reader, ed Robert C 
Tucker New York Norton 1972 

Merleau Ponty Maurice P/ienomenofogy of Perception Translated by 
Colin Smith New York Humanities 1962 Major application of phenom- 
enological method to psychology by Sartre s most brilliant pupil 
Murdoch Iris Sartre flomanfic Rationalist Cambridge England Bowes & 
Bowes 19S5 

Nietzsche Friedrich The Joyful Wisdom f1&61} Vo) 10 Translated by 
T Common Edited by Oscar Levy The Complete Works of Friedrich 
Nietzsche 12 vols New York Russell & Russell 1964 The section on 
contains the long death of God passage 
Thus Spake Zarathustra 1886 Vol 11 of Nietzsche Complete 
works There are two mote recent editions translated by Marianne 
Cowan Chicago Regnery 1957 and by R J Hollingdale Baltimore 
Pengu n 1968 


Translated by W F Trotter New York Dutton, 
PanL"ri950 >= S'Bvrart New York 


^™asllv readl'hl'^ Tork Pegasus 1968 A short 

easily readable exposition 

ms'^^NrvT^v' if^Dh Nothingness Translated by Hazel Barnes 
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. Nausea (1938). Translated by Lloyd Alexander. Now York: New 

Directions, 1964. Sartre's early novel about a man who is nearly driven 
mad by a vision of bare existence. 

Warnock, Mary. Existentialist Ethics. New York: St. Martin, 1967. 
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Anscombe, G. E. M. Intention. Oxford: Biackweil, 1957. Subtle a 
difficult short treatise on a crucial element in human action. Aiready a 
ciassic in the field of philosophy of action. 

Aristotie. Nichomachean Ethics, bk. 3. Transiated by W. D. ^ 

Basic Works ol Aristotle, edited by Richard McKeon. New York: Rando 
House, 1941. Chapters 1-5 discuss the part of free choice in uma 
action. 

Augustine. "The Free Choice of the Will" (De Libero Arbitrio). VoL 
translated by Robert Russell. In The Fathers ol the Churc , ' 

Washington, D.C.: Catholic University Press, 1967 . Excerpted y 

and Gould as "Free Will and God’s Foreknowledge." 

Austin, John L. "Ifs and Cans." In Philosophical Papers. London. Oxford 

University Press, 1961. Reprinted in Berofsky. .i. I'l.rondon 

. "A Plea for Excuses ” In Philosophical Papers. Oxford: Clarendon 

Press, 1970. . „ , » 

Berofsky, Bernard, ed. Free Will and Determinism. New York: Harpe 

Row, 1966. A book of readings on the problem. emit 

Brand, Myles, ed. The Nature oi Human Action. Glenview. .. 

Foresman, 1970. Readings on the philosophy of action. 

Darwin, Charles. The Origin of Species. New York: D. Apple o , ' 

Davidson, Donald. "Actions, Reasons, and Causes.' Journa 
60. (1963); 685-700. Reprinted In both Brand, ed., Huma 
Berofsky. ed., Free W///. , Mich: 

De George, Richard T, Soviet Ethics and Moraiity. Ann 
University of Michigan Press, 1969. tjafiiro and 

Dewey, Robert E. and Gouid, James A. Freedom: Its History, 

Varieties. New York: Macmillan, 1970. Selected readings. 

Bngols, Friedrich. Ludwig Feuerbach (1088). Now York, n o 

iishors, 1941. Chapter 4 touches the problem of historical determinism 

versus Individual cholco. Ravlovr 

Fool, Philippa. "Froo Will as Involving Ootormlnism. Philo P 

October 1957, vol. LXVI. p„„l.hmant 

Gerber, Rudolph J. and McAnany, Patrick D. Bonlomi^ W • 

South Dond, Ind.: University ol Notro Dame Press. 1972. 9 

tlon of papers on crime and punishment. 
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Heisenberg, Werner. Physics and Philosophy; the Revolution in Modern 
Science. New York: Harper & Row, 1950. Formulator ot the “Uncertainty 
principle’’ discusses relation between science and philosophy. 

Hobbes, Thomas. “The Questions Concerning Liberty, Necessity, and 
Chance." In vol. 5 of The English Works of Thomas Hobbes. 11 vols. 
Edited by Sir William Molesworth. London: John Bohn, 1841. Reprinted 
in Morgenbesser and Walsh. 

Holbach, Paul Henry, Thiry, Baron d*. The System of Nature. (1770) 
Classic eighteenth-century mechanistic determinism. Excerpted as 
“Determinism” m Dewey and Gould, Freedom. 

Hook, Sidney, ed. Determinism and Freedom in the Age of Modern 
Science. New York* Macmillan-Collier, 1961. Conference papers on 
free will and determinism 

Huxley, Aldous. Brave New World. New York. Harper and Row, 1932. 

Kant, Immanuel. The Metaphysical Elements of Justice. Translated by 
John Ladd. New York Liberal Arts Press. 1965. Contains Kant’s theory 
of punishment. 

Kert, Edwaril A , ed. Law and Philoaofihy fleadinss In Legal Philosophy. 
ol'law”^''' readings on the philosophy 


Lamoni, Corliss “On Free Will." m Freedom of Choioa Affirmed. New 
York: Horizon Press, 1967. 

Laplace. Pierre Simon Marquis de Celeslia/ Mec/ianics. 4 vols. New YorK. 
Chelsea Publication Co.. 1966 A repilnt ol Nathaniel Bowditch’s transle- 
lalion of 1829-1839. 

M O’P WiH. New York. Oxford. 1970. 
mIoh 'i «P“"P-Joe & Kegan Paul, 1961. 
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B- B. Haldane and J. Kemp. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1967. 
Volume 1, Book 4, In freedom of the will; section 55 discusses character 
determinism. 

Schrodinger, Erwin. What Is Ule? New York: Macmillan, 1945. A famous 
physicist’s mechanistic explanation of organic life, contains a mystical 
appendix on free will. 

Skinner, B. F. Beyond Freedom and Dignity^ New York' Knopf, 1971 Be- 
havlorlst arguments against classical free will position. 

Science and Human Behavior. New York: Macmillan, 1953. 

~ - Walden II. New York: Macmillan, 1948. 

Snow, C. P. The Sleep of Reason. New York: Scribner, 1968. Novel about 
a murder trial involving idea of diminished responsibility. 

Pinoza, Benedict Ethics (1677). New York; Dutton, 1910. 

Watson, John B. Behaviorism, rev. ed. New York: Norton, 1930. A crude 
hut stimulating analysis of human behavior in terms of conditioned 
•■anexes. 
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*"®°°nibe, Q. E. M. "Modern Moral Philosophy.” Philosophy 33 (1958): 
i-'9. In Judith Jarvis Thomson and Gerald Dworkin, eds, Ethics. 
aw York: Harper i Row, 1968. „ „ 

auvoir, Simone de. The Second Sex. Translated by H. M. Parshley, 

New York: Knopf, 1953. 

"'''t’sham, R. L., ed. Situationism and the New Morality. New York, 
ppleton, 1970. Readings in situational ethics. 

Martin. The Mind and Heart ol Love: a Study In Eros and Agape. 

D,,'!!' York: Mendian, 1958. A theology of love. 

"lOieim, Emile. Incest; the Nature and Origin ol the Taboo. Translated 

FlotL“'““'‘‘®^3arln. New York: Lyle Stuart, 1963. 

I'sr, Joseph. Situation Ethics: the New Morality. Philadelphia: 
p Wnlstor, 1966. 

Robin. Kinship and Marriage. Balllmoro. Md.: Penguin. 1967. 

‘'“'^worthy. John. The Forsyte Saga. New York: Scnbner, 1933. Book 1 Is 
Man ol Property" 

oTe °> "'0 Malr. New York: Viking. 1951. A novel ol 

lover trying to escape divlno love. , , m. 

Martin. The Oay World. New York: Basic Books. 1963. A study 
a lllo-stylo by a San Francisco physician. 

The Golden Bowl. 2 vols. Now York: Scnbner. 1909. James 
<» novel of iho corruption ol trust by way of adultery. 
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James William The Moral Philosopher and the Moral Life ’ In The Will 
to Believe and Other Essays New York McKay, 1907 
Kinsey Alfred C Pomeroy, Warden B ^d Martin Clyde E Sexual Be- 
havionn the Human Male Philadelphia W B Saunders Co , 1948 
Kristol Irving Pornography, Obscenity and the Case for Censorship 
New York Times Magazine, 28 March, 1971, pp 24-25, 112-114 Letters 
and comments in issue of 18 April 1971 
L6vi Strauss Claude The Family In Anthropology, edited by Samuel 
Rapport and Helen Wright New York New York University Press 1967 
Maurlac Frangols The Desert of Love Translated by Gerard Hopkins 
New York Farrar, Strauss &, Giroux 1961 Maurlac s novel of mortal 
love diverted from Its true object the divine 
Outka Gene Agape New Haven Yale University Press 1972 The author 
examines both Catholic and Protestant writings on agape including 
those of Barth Ramsey and Tillich 

Paul 1 Corinthians 13 St Paul s letter to the Christian community of 
Corinth proclaims the necessity of love 
Plato Symposium In Five Dialogues of Plato, translated by Michael Joyce 
New York Dutton 1952 Plato a metaphysics of love delightfully recited 
by Socrates to a supporting cast at a banquet In ancient Athens 
Plato Phaedrus In vol 1 of The Dialogues of Plato 2 vols Translated 
by Benjamin Jowett New York Random House 1937 
Proust, Marcel Cities of the Plain (Sodom and Gommorha I ) Translated 
by C K Scott Moncriell New York Modern Library 1927 The fourth 
volume of Prousts great novel Remembrance of Things Past [A la 
Recherche du temps perduj In which homosexuals take center stage 
Rougemont Denis de Love In the Western World (L Amour et I Occident) 
Translated by Montgomery Belgion New York Pantheori 1956 History 
01 development oi theme of love with particular attention to Tristan 
and Isolde 


Schoponhauor Arthur Tho Metaphysics ol tha Leva ot ths Sexes " In vol 
30 Tho WofW as Will Otrd Idea 3 vola Translalad by R B Haldane and 
To 1 -Io!T ’’““>'"<‘00 & Kogan Paul 1957 chap 44 pp 336-375 

R'lcLm u f'hns'alod by Constance Gatnetl New York 
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Us disastrous consequences 
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SUGGESTED READINGS: CHAPTER 11 

Alland, Alexander, Jr. The Human Imperative. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1972. An anthropologist argues against alleged over- 
statement of the case for innate aggression in humans by Lorenz and 
others. 


Alvarez, Alfred. The Savage God: A Study ol Suicide. London: Weidenfeld 
& Nicholson, 1971. Includes an introductoiy essay on the poet Sylvia 
Plath, who died a suicide, as well as an epilogue on the author’s own 
suicide attempt. 

Anscombe, G. E. M. "Is War MurderO” In Moral Problems. Edited by James 


Rachels. New York- Harper & Row. 1971. 

Aron, Raymond. On War. Translated by Kilmartin. Garden City, N.Y.. 
Doubleday, 1959 

Barth, Karl, Church Dogmatics a Selection. Trans. G W. Bromley New 
York: Harper & Row, 1962. 

Bodau, Hugo Adam, ed. The Death Penalty in America, rev ed. Garden 
^Ity Doubleday, 1967 A book of readings about capital punishment in 
"re United States. 

'rsgavad Gila, The There are a number of translations ol this Indian 
“lassie that debates the values ol action versus renunciation in inis 
"Odd. Among them are Franklin Edgerton, trans The Bhagavad Gia. 
Now York. Harper & Row. 1964, and Eliot Deutscb, 'rons. Shagavad 
[Song of the Lord]. New York Holt. Rinehart & Winston, 1968 
editions include notes and comments. , 

Bohannan, P., ed. Law and Warfare- Studies in the Anthropology ol Con 

Now York: Natural History Press. 1967. 

'-ollohan, Daniel. Abortion: Law, Choice and Morality. New York. Mac 
1970 

^oo-os, Albert. The Myth ol Sisyphus and Other Essays. Tronslalod by 
'lostin O’Brien. New York. Knopf, 1965 Camus claims the sutodo 1^ 
^^0 most Important philosophical problem, as does William 

=';£w.trK:rlon"o;^ wr;rs“mrbro. J. Mamis J0l.es. NSW 

Bo'rrroau^ Ge^rgrA'^Smdy Of AberUon In Primitive Societies. New Yoik: 
Julian, 1955^ 

t« U • ^bo Social Meanings ol Suicide. Pilncelon, N.J : P"oce- 

A a^.ed%VhlZsiaandlheB.ghttoDcath Now Yo.k Hui-a'l- 

In Sociology. Tianslaiod by Jom. A. 
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Spaulding and George Simpson New York Freo Press 1951 Durk- 
helm s classic study sees suicide not as a supremely individual act 
but as inseparable Irom the Individuals relation to his social context 
Ellis Edward R and Allen George N Tho Traitor Within Carden City 
NY Doubleday 1961 

Engels Fr edrich The Condrhon of the Working Class In England 
Translated by W 0 Henderson and W H Chaloner New York Mac- 
millan 1956 

Feldman David M Birth Control In Jewish Law New York New York 
Universty Press 1968 

Fletcher Joseph The Patient s Right to Die m Downing 
Freud Sigmund C<v//;zafion and its Discontents (1930) Translated by 
James Strachey New York Norton 1962 Freud claims that the ten- 
dency to aggression Is an innate instinctive disposition In man that 
this aggressive Instinct is the most powerful obstacle to culture 
Fneman Paul ed On Suicide New York International Universities 1967 
Selected essays 

Ginsberg Robert ed The Critique of War Contemporary Philosophical 
Explorations Chicago Regnery 1969 A book of readings 
Goodman Paul ed The Social Responsibility ol the Scientist New York 
Free Press 1971 

Greene Graham The Heart of the Matter New York Vikng 1948 
Memorable novel about a British police commissioner In wartime West 
Africa who offers his suicide as a sacrifice to God With a new chapter 
added in 1971 in The Portable Graham Greene New York Viking 


Grotms (Hu g De Gtoot) T/?e Righls of War and Peace including the 
aw 0 Nature and the Law ot Nations Translated by A C Campbetl 
London M W Dunne 1901 

”“'"31’ Aggtess on In War The Anthropology ot 
Arched Conraci and Aggressor edited by M Freud M Hams and 
R Murphy New York The Natural H story Press 1968 

v'* ‘-''''"3'' The Will to Believe and Other 

Slsvohus 190T dames anticipates Camus s Myth of 
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Mothersin, Mary. "Death." In Moral Problems, edited by James Rachels. 

New York: Harper & Row, 1971. . 

Murray, John Courtney, S. J. "Wo Hold Those Truths." In Law end 
Philosophy, edited by Edward A. Kent. Pp. 23-32. An explanation and 
defense of natural law theory. „ . , 

Noonan, John Thomas, Jr., ed. The Morality ol Abortion. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1970. Selected readings. 

Paul VI. "Humanae Vitae." U.S. Catholic Conference, Washington, . •. 

25 July, 1968. 

Plato. Republic, in vol. 1, Book 5 ol The Dialogues ol ^ 
lated by Benjamin Jowett. New York: Random House, ' _,,n| ip 
Plato’s suggestions for marriage reform, eugenics, and birt 
his Ideal city-state. 

Ramsey, Paul, The Just War. New York: Scribner, 1968. 

S'- John-Stevas, Norman Lile, Death end the Law. London. Eyro 
Spottiswoode, 1961. u„manaa Vitae. 

Shannon, William H. The Lively and discussions of 

Naw York: Sheed and Ward, 1970. Recent <y -Humanae 

papal encyclicals on birth control leading up ..-.nal stand on 
Vitae," reaffirming the Roman Catholic Church’s traditional 

birth control. , .u. indestructibility 

Schopenhauer, Arthur. "On Death and its e Translated 

Pf Our True Nature." Vol. 3. In The ^ and^'^ ^ 

by R. B. Haldane and J. Kemp. ° ^ 3 ,^ ,ha philosopher argues 

1957. See also Volume 1. Section 69, where ne p 
that suicide affirms rather than denies ' ® ” „ p^pasophy and Public 

Thomson, Judith Jarvis. "A Defense ol Abortion. 

Allairs 1 (1971): 47 - 66 . S ^ 0 , History, edited 

Toynbee, Arnold J. War and Civilisation. In A Sluoy^^^ 

by A. V. Fowler. New York: Oxford Unlvors T ^ philosophy and 
Wasserstrom, Richard. "The Rolevence of Nuremberg. 

PubHo Af/a/rs, Fall 1971. PP.ZZ-^S. -gn/, 

Walts. Donald A. Tho War Myth. Now York. P 9 
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Aitstotlo, Politics. Translated by Ernest Dot 0 • eolillcat troatlso In 
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Bernal, John D. The Social FcncUon of Sc/onco (1939). Cambridgo. Mass . 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press, 1967. 

Bhagavad 6/ta, T/ie See entry under Ihls title In Suggested Readings for 
Chapter 11. 

Brown, Martin, ed The Soc/a/ ResponsIbUity of the Scientist. New York 
Free Press, 1971. 

Camus, Albert The Rebel [L Homme Revoltd). Translated by Anthony 
Bower New York Knopf, 1950 Camus compares the political rebellion 
of the revolutionary with the metaphysical revolt of the artist 
Carson, Rachel The Sea Around Us Rev ed New York* Oxford University 
Press, 1961 

Silent Spring Boston Houghton Mifflin, 1962 Rachel Carson’s two 

books are poetic ecological classics 

Commoner, Barry The Closing Circle Nature, Man and Technology New 
York Knopf 1971 

Coyle, David Cushman Conservaf/on New Brunswick, N J * Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1957 

DeBono, E.ed Technology Today New York Macmillan, 1971 
Devlin, Lord Patrick “Morals and the Criminal Law ” In Morality and the 
Law, edited by Richard A Wasserstrom Belmont, Calif Wadsworth, 
1971 


Dewey, John Reconsfrucfion in Philosophy (1920) Boston Beacon, 1948 
Chapter 7 discusses science and morals 
Dworkin, Richard “Lord Devtm and the Enforcement of Morals" In 
Mora//{y and the Law, edited by Richard A Wasserstrom 
Ellul, Jacques The Technological Society New York Knopf, 1964 
Ehrlich, Paul H The Popu/afion Bomb New York Ballantine, 1970 
Feuchtwanger. Lion Power (Jew Suss] New York Vlkmg, 1948 The 
theme of this historical novel, based on the rise and fall of the financial 
adviser to a German duke, is the vanity of power 
Graham Frank, jr Man's Dominion the Story of American Conservation 
New York Evans, 1971 

^*Row°i^971 ^ Morality ol Civil Disobedience New York Harper & 


Rirha H Treason • In Morality and Law, edited by 

o? Belmont. Call! Wadsworth, 1971 

iT’ed M Law ' in An Introduction to 

Kent, Ebward A, ed and Phllcophy Reading, ,n Legal Phlloeoptiy 
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New York; Appleton, 1970. Sea note in Suggested Readings, Chapter 9. 

l-evy. Beryl. Cardozo and the Frontiera of Legal Thinking. Rev. ed. Cleve- 
land; Press of Case Western Reserve University, 1969. 

Lord, Walter. Incredible Victory. New York: Harper & Row, 1967. The s ory 
of the battle of Midway, June, 1942. 

NIaddox, John. The Doomsday Syndrome. New York; McGraw-Hill. 1973- 
Arguments against prophets of doom by overpopulation. 

NIadison, James. “The Federalist No. 10." In Alexander Hamilton, John 
Jay, and James Madison. The Federalist. New York; Modern i r , 
1938. 
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arouse, Herbert. "Ethics and Revolution." In Ethics and Society, edite 
by Richard T. De George. Garden City. N.Y.; Doubleday, 1966. 

• An Essay on Liberation. Boston: Beacon, 1969. 

Martin, Rex. “Civil Disobedience.” Ethics 80 (1960); 123-139. 

Mill. John Stuart. “On Liberty." In On Uberty. Representative 
The Subiection of Women (1859). London. Oxford Universi y 
I960. .. . 


dmiord. Lewis. “The Premonitions of Leonardo da Vlnoi-" ^ 
Review of Books, 29 December 1966, pp. 3-4. An artist-scle 
perlmental designs of war machines. . Human 

Nel. John U. “Birth of Modern Science," chap. 3. In War and Human 
Progress. Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard University and 

Now Testament; The Gospels according to Mark, >-dka, Mat^aw.^an^ 
John. A reading or rereading is always In order before y 
of what the Christian ethic is or is not, unnls 1087. 

NIotssche, Friedrich. First Essay in The Geneafogy df 
Translated by Horace B. Samuel. New York: Modern L brW 

a more recent translation by Francis Golfling In ^ Doubloday, 

Tragody and The Genealogy ot Morals. Garden City, • •• 

1956. Nietzsche claims that ••good” originally meant that «n 
noble (lord, ruler, master) wants.” Trnnslatod by 

Plato. Gorg/as. In vol. 1 of Tho Dialogues ot ^ ^ SoJrotos almost 

Benjamin Jowott. Now York; Random House. -(aim that 

loses his temper arguing with Sophists, who seem o 
might makes right. n.ford; Clarendon 

The Republic. Translated by Francos Com o . Aijan Oloom. 
Press. 1941. Also The Republic ot Plato. Tranilotod y 
Now York: Daslc Books. lOCa. by C3on- 

Proudhon. Pmrro Josopn. What Is Piopett,? eiraptor con- 

iamm n. Tucker. Now York: Howard Fertlfl* 1000. 
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Philosophy, edited by Edward A. Kent. This essay (with additions) 
corresponds to Rawls's A Theory ot Justice. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, Belknap, 1971. Chapter 6, 57, pp. 371-377. 

Retch, Charles A. The Greenfng o/ Aoienca. New York: Random House, 
1970. Arguments in popular style for a new social consciousness 
(Consciousness ill) including ecological awareness. 

Roszak, Theodore. The Making ot the Counterculture. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1969 

Russell, Francis. Tragedy in Dedham, the Story ot the Sacco and Vanzettf 
Case. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. Fascinating and objective account 
of famous trial and execution cl two anarchists in Massachusetts in the 
1920s. 

Schweitzer, Albert. Out of My Late and Thought. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, 1949. 

Civilization and Ethics. New York: Macmillan, 1960. 

StumpI, Samuel A. Morality and the Law Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt 
University Press, 1966. 

Thoreau, Henry David “Civil Disobedience.” In Thoreau, Walden and Civil 
Disobedience. Edited by Owen Thomas New York: Norton. 1966. "Civil 
Disobedience" is reprinted In Bedau, ed.. Civil Disobedience. 

Wolff, Robert Paul. In Defense ot AnarcWsm, New York: Harper & Row, 
1970. 
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